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PREFACE. 



Ths ' Lives of the Queens of EnoUnd'* necessarily close with the present 
volume, which contains the regnal Life df Queen Aime, and concludes with 
her death. She is the last queen of Great Britain, of whom historical biom- 
-phy can be writj^ — at least, consistently with the plan of a work based on 
documents, and illustrated with original letters and other authentic sources of 
information. We have been warned ^ not to judge as the world judgetb, but 
to jud^ righteous judemeot" How are we to do this, unless we can examine 
the evidences on which, alon^, we can rely for the elucidation of the charac- 
teristics oithe queens of the present dynasty, and for the explanation of actions 
which appear inscrutable till the motives, or impelling causes, are laid bure by 
correspondence and domestic state papers, which are of course locked up in the 
family archives of their illustrious descendants? Lives ci the Brunswick 
queens, written without the fullest reference to those papers, would be an im- 
position on the public, as they could amount to nothing more than a compilation 
of frivolous gossip unworthy of a place in any library. In fact, personages so 
near oar own times are not proper or popular subjects for historical investi- 
gation. 

These considerations have induced us to limit this series of royal bi<^raphie8 
to the Lives of our mediasval queens, commencing with the consort of William 
the Conqueror, and occupying that -most interesting and important period of 
our national chronolog]^ from the death of the last monarch of the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon line, Edward the Confossor, in the year 1066, to the demise of 
the last sovereign of the royal house of Stuart, Queen Anne, in 1714. In this 
series of queens, thirty have worn the crown-matrimonial, and four the regal 
diadem of this realm. 

What changes — what revolutions — what scenes of civil and religious strife 
— ^what exciting tragedies are not involved in the details of those four-and- 
thirty lives 1 They extend over six hundred aqd fifty-two years, such as the 
world will never see again — the ages ^f feudality, of chivalry and romance — 
ages of splendour and misery that witnessed the brilliant chimera of crusades, 
the more &tal triumphs of our Edwards and Henrys, in their reiterated attempts 
to annex the crown of France to that of England, and the national destitution 
and domestic woe that followed the lavish expenditure of English blood and 
treasure in a foreign land — ^the deadly feud of the rival Roses of York and 
Lancaster, which ended in the extinction of the name and male line of Plan- 
tagenet — ^the stujpendous changes of -public opinion that followed the accession 
c^ the house of Tudor to the throne, effecting first the overthrow of the feudal 
system, and then of the Romish theocracy, leaving royalty to revel unchecked 
in a century of absolute despotism— the crisis of the Reformation and the 
emancipation of England from the papal joke — the struggle of the middle 
classes for the assertion of their political rights and nations importance over* 

(vJi) 
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wwettDg royalty at kst, and estaUiahtqf a democracy under the name of a 
Commonwealth, ending, as all democvacies looner or later matt, in a military 
dictatorship, followed by the restoratioQ of the monarchical government and a 
forer of loyal afiection for the restored soyereign—tbe slow out sure reaction 
(^ democracy and dissent against royalty and the established church, assisted 
tnr a no-popery psnic — the Orange intrigues^ encouraged by a pope, against 
the Roman-catholic sovereign James IL — the conflicting passions of the revo* 
iUtion of 1688— and the expulsion of the male Hue of Stuart — the triumph of 
an oligarchy— the Dutch reign, and the era of Continental wars, slandiuff 
armies, national debt, and universal taxation — ^the contests between selfish 
parties and rival interests during the seign of Anne, and finally, the happy es- 
tablishment of a Protestant succession, lo the peaceful accession of the illue- 
trious House of Brunswick to the throne of th^ United Kingdoms of Qreat Bri* 
tain and Ireland. 

With this progressive cham of natioqal events and changes, have the royal 
ladies in our senes d queenly biographies -been inextricably linked. To use 
the woffds of Chiizot, ** great events have acted on them, and they have acted 
according to the events." 

^ There is something," observes an eloquent contemponry, ** Tery peculiar 
in the views which we obtain of history, in tracing the lives of queens-consort 
The great worM is never entirely shut out The chariot of state is always to 
be eeen— the «ound of its wheels is ever in our ears. We observe that the 
thoughts, the feelings, the actions of her whose course we are tracing are, at 
no time, entirely disconnected with Him bv whose hand the reins are guided ;** 
and we not unn^uently detect the impulse of her finger by the direction in 
which it moves. 

Whether beloved or not, the jnfluenee c( the wife and companion of the 
■oveMign must always be considerable ; and, for the honour of womankind, be 
it remembered that it has, generally speaking, been exerted for worthy pur- 
poses. Our (queens have been instruments in the hands of God, for the advance- 
ment of civilization and the exercise of a moral and religious influence. Many 
of them have been brought froaa foreign climes to plant the flowers and refine- 
ments of a more pdishM state of society in our own^ and well have they, for 
the most part, performed their mLssion. 

William the Conqueror brought the sword and the feudal tenure. He 
burned viUages and turned a populous district into his hunting-ground. His 
consort Matilda, introduced her Flemish artisans to teach tho useful and pro- 
fitable manufectures of her native land to a starving populatioQ. She brought 
her arohitects and set them to build the stately fenes, which gave employment 
to another class, and she encouraged the arts of sculpture, painting, and nee- 
dle-work« Her dauffhter-in-law, Matilda of Scotland, familiarly designated by 
her subjects, ** Maude, the goode ^uene," occupied herself, not only in personal 
works -of piei^ and charity, but in improving the morals and manners or a licen- 
tious Norman court, but exerted her mfluence with her royal husband to obtain 
the precious boon of a chaoter for tlie people, which secured to them the privi- 
lege of being governed by the righteous laws of Alfred and Edward the Con- 
fessor. Her ffracefiil successor, Adelicia of Louvaine, was the natroness of 
poetry, and did much to improve literature and the fine arts, besiaes afibrdinff 
a sp(^ess example of purity of conduct Our third Matilda, the consort or 
Stephen, was the founder of hospitals, the friend of the poor, and a model of 
conjugal tenderness and heroism. Eleanora of Aquitaine, though defective 
in a moral point of view, was, nevertheless, a useful queen in her statistic and 
commeroial regulations. Nothing, it is true, can be said in praise of Isabella 
of Angoul^me, and very little for Eleanor of Provence, though, as a devoted 
wife and mother and a patroness of history and poetry, she had ner good pointSL 
What heart, however, does not warm at the name of^eanor of Ca^e--of the 
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good, the great, the benevolent Philippa ; and of Katharine Parr, the preeervef 
of our oniversitiee and the nursing miother of the Reformation!— and here it if 
impoarible to refrain from referring the r^der to our life oi that illustrious 
ladjr,* as a sufficient reiutation4>f Uke ridiculoas accusatioo put forth in letters, 
which have been addressed to the editors of daily and weekly papers, com- 
plaining of our unjust partiality *^ki having made angels of all the popish 
queens, and demons of all the proteetant queens,** as if it were in the power of 
biographers to make historical characters anything but what thej were, or just 
to blame them fiff recording &cta fbt which authentic authorities are fiven. 
Our afl^tions are naturally on the side of the queens of the refinrmed church, 
to which we ourselves belong. It ia a. church which enjoins truth, and we do 
not pay her so ill a compliment aa-to imflj that she requires the sophistries 
of fiusehood to bolster up hei>causei It is impossible for anv rational person 
to draw controversial inferenoes frem the lelative merits of Roman-catholic 
and protestant queens, since no two'of them have been placed in similar cir- 
cumstances. Our earlier queens were necessarily members of the church of 
Rome, and there are only the biogra^ies of five avowedly protestant queens 
in this series, Anne Bofevn, Jane Seymour, and Anne of Uleves, died in com- 
munion with the church of Rome. Catherine Parr is, therefore, our first pro- 
testant queen, and an honour to our church. There is only another protestant 
queen-consort, Anne of Denmark, in this series, and our Uuree queens-regnant, 
£lizabeth, Mary IL, and Anne^ No one can deny that th^ee princesses would 
have been better women if their actions had been inore omformable to the 
principles inculcated bf the pure and apostolic doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land. No sincere friend of that church can ' blame those who transfer the re- 
proach, which political religionists have brought on their profession, fVoro her 
to the individuals who have violated her preempts under the pretext of defond- 
inff bet interests. 

rbiough of sin, enou^ of sorrow, have surelT been related of queens gf the 
Romish church, to satuE^ any candid reader (hat they have been portiavod, 
not according to the ideal perfections of anffelio beings, but with all the follies, 
the inconsistencies, the frailties to which filen and corrupt human nature is 
heir. If we had represented them otherwise, we should have acted as absurdly 
as those who argue, after the fashion of stultified heathens, by raising a clamour 
and reiterating cries o^ ** Oreat is the Diana of the Ephesians.** 

Even an authcNr of fiction, as the most distinguished living writer in that 
department of literature has wittily obeerved, ** cannot make characters amia- 
ble, great, or |[ood, by describing them as such, but must make actions define 
the character m order to produce a proper efiect on the reader*s mind.**f Bio- 
graphers have no license to invent actions, neither can they, conscientiously, 
omit facts which militate against preconceived opinions. The queens of Eng« 
land were not the shadowy queens of tra^y or romance, to whom imaginary 
words and deeds could be imputed to suit a purpose. They were the queens 
of real life, who exercised their own free will in the words they spoke, the 
parts they performed, the influence they exercised, the letters thev wrote. 
Thev have left mute but irrefVaffable witnesses of what they were in their own 
deeds, for which thev, and not their biographers, must stand accountable. To 
tamper with tmth, for the sake of conventiooal views, is an imbecility not to 
be expected of historians. Events spring out of each other : therefore, either 
to suppress or give a fiilse version of one, leads the reader into a complicated 
mass of errors, having the same efiect as the spurious figure with which a di^ 
honestly disposed scluK>l-boy endoavours to prove a sum that baffles his feeble 
powers of calcukition. Ay, and it is as easily detected by those who are ac- 

* See Lives of the Queens, vol. v. 
t Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
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customed to verify hktoiy bv the tests of dates and docmnentsL It i8» bowerer, 
the doom of every writer who has had the fidelity to brinff forward suppressed 
evidences, or the courage to confiite long^establi«ied fiJseSioods, to be assailed* 
not onl^ by the false but by the deluded, in the same spirit of ignorant prejiH 
dice with which Galileo was persecuted by the bigots of a darker age, for hav* 
infi" ventured to demonstrate a scientiie truth. 

What was the result as regarded Galileo and his discoveries 1 Why* truly, 
the poor philosopher was compelled to ask pardon fbr having been the first to 
call attention to a fact, which it would now be regarded as the extreme of folly 
to doubt ! Neither the clamour of the angry supporters of the old opinion, nor 
the forced submission of the person who hi^ exposed its ftdlacy had in the least 
affected the fact, any more than the assertion that black is white, can make 
evil good or good evil Opinions have their date, and change with ciicum- 
stances, but mcts are immutable. We have endeavoured to develop those 
connected with the biographies of the queens of England with unoompromising 
fidelity, without succumbing to the passions and prejndicee of either sects or 
parties, the peevish ephemerides of a dav, who fVet and buai out their brief 
term of existence, and are fonrotten. It is not fbr such we write : we labour 
in a high vocation, even that of enabling the lovers of truth and moral justice, 
to judge of our queens and their attributes— not according to conventional oen- 
sure or praise, but according to the unerring test, presoribed not by ** carnal 
wisdom, but by heavenly wisdom coming down firom above,** which has said, 
** By their fruits ye shaU know theuL** 

We have related the parentage of every queen, described her education, 
traced the influence of manly connexions snd national habits on her conduct 
both public and private, and given a concise outline of the domestic, as well as 
the general historv of her times, and its eflbcts on her character, and we have 
done so with singleness of heart, unbiassed by selfish interests or narrow viewiL 
If we have borne (Use witness in any instance, let those who bring accusations 
bring abo proofs of their assertions. A queen is no ordinary woman, to be 
condemned on hear-say evidence ; she is the type of the heavenly bride in the 
beautiful 14th Psalm — ** Whatsoever things are lovelv, whatsoever things are 
holy, whatsoever things are pure, and of good report** in the female character, 
ought to be found in 1^. A queen reffnant oooupies a still higher position — 
she is God*s vicegerent upon earth, and is therefore to be held in reverence by 
his people. In proportion to her power, so are her responsibilities. Of the 
four queens-regnant, whose lives are narrated in this series of bio^pnaphies, one 
onlv, queen Elizabeth, was possessed of absolute power. Mer sister Msry L 
had placed herself under the control of a cruel and tyranniMl husband, who 
iUled her council and her palace with his creatures, and rendered her the 
miserable tool of his constitutional bigotry. The case of the second Mary was 
not unlike that of the first, as regarded the marital tutelage under which she 
was crushed. Anne, when she designated herself "a crowned slave,** de- 
scribed her position only too accurately. 

The Lives of the Tudor and Stuart female sovereigns, form an important 
portion of this work ; there is much that is new to the general reader in each, 
m the shape of original anecdotes and inedited letters, especiallv in those of 
the royal Stuart sisters, Mary IL and queen Anne. The biogtaphies of those 
princesses have hitherto been written, either in profound ignorance of their 
fonduct on the part of the writer, or else, the better to work out goieral prin- 
ciples, in the form of vague outlines fbll of high-sounding eulogiums, in which 
all fkcts were omitted, as if by particular desure, (impressing 3ie disappointed 
reader with the idea that there was much ado about nothing.) We have en- 
deavoured to supply the blanks, by tracing out their actions, and compelling 
them to bear witness of themselves by theur letters— euch letters as they oer- 
mitted to survive thew. Strange mysteries might have been unfolded, if W- 
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mphen hid been permitted to ^rUnce over the contentB of those which qaeea 
Mary spent a lonely yigil in her closet in destroying, when she felt the dread 
fiat naa ffone forth : ** Set thine house in order, mr tboa shalt die, and not 
live.** Tne fretX marvel regarding the secret correspondence of royalty at 
such epochs, is not that so much is c&troyed, but that anjr should survive. 

The biographical value of the inedited letters and other important documents, 
connected with the personal history of our queens, to which we have been so 
fortunate as to obtain access, through the courtesy of M. Guizot, and other dis- 
tin^ished statesmen and antiquarians, as well as the representatives of the 
ancient historical fiunilies in England and Scotland, has necessarily led to the 
extension of this work to nearly double the number of volumes at first pro- 
jected. It is needless to speak of the labour and thne expended in making a 
proper ose of sudi materials. Documentary historians, alone, can appreciate 
the difficulties, the expense, the injury to health, and the sacrifice of more pro- 
fitable literary pursuits, that have been involved in these royal biographies. 
The hope that "The laves of the Queens of England*' may be regarded as a 
national undertaking, generally useful to society, has encouraged us to perse- 
vere to the completion of the task. 

Meantime, it appears anything but h,\r that the firuits of so many years of 
naremiiting labour should be no sooner published, than appropriated by com- 

£ers, who, possessing no other information on the subject than the materials 
rived firom these volumes, have put forth mutilated versions of various of our 
biographies, with such verbal alterations as a due regard to consequences sug- 
geSed^ but without &vouring the public with an iota of fresh information. 

It is unnecessary to remind our readers, that the Lives of several of the 
Queens whose memories we have had the honour of rescuing from oblivion, 
had never before been written ; that every biography in these volumes contains 
much original matter, based on documents to which the parties who have 
availed themselves of our quotations and deductbns, never had access; and 
that in the progress of the work, we have succeeded in eliciting facts which 
had escaped the research of our popular historians. Yet these, which formed 
peculiar and distinctive features m our royal biographies, have been as coolly 
paraded with the rest of the plunder, by the persons to whom we allude, as if 
they had themselves traced, verified, and restored those broken and widely 
scattered links to their proper places in the chain of history ; nay, more, in the 
structure of Lives which had never before been made matter of history. 

If the same unscrupulous parties were, in like manner, to abridge, transpose, 
and paraphrase the works or any popular writer of fiction, the attempt to im- 
pose such fabrications on the world would cover them and their publisher with 
obloquy, and would be treated, not only as an unfair, but an illegal infringe- 
ment of literary property. Why should the rights of historians be regarded as 
less sacred than those of the poet or the novelist ? 

A narrative based on foots, more especially foots not previously blended with 
historic evidences, is no less an origmal literary production, than a narrative 
founded on imaginary events. Historians, it is true, expect to be quoted ; it is 
their pride to be cited as foithful witnesses, their delight to supply information ; 
but quotation and piracy are essentially different 

Some literary pirates there are who plunder the book and attack the author 
in the same page. Others with greater subtlety, have ostentatiously ouoted it 
for trifies that required no references, while they assumed to themselves the 
credit of everything that had involved peculiar research, and might therefore 
be esteemed of value. We have heard of an ingenious cppropriator in another 
line, who politely returned a lady a pin which she had dropped, and while she 
was curtseying her acknowledgments, took quiet possession of her watch and 
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Bat enough of this unpleamit sabject. Oar retden are HatxBmXidj too da 
meroui not to be awirt of the use that has been made of oar woik in every 
instance where the obscarity of the ofl^nder has net concealed the o&nce. 

We have now to repeat ear grateful aeknowledgments to the noble and 
learned flriends who have aaiiBted as in the previous voluraea of the ** lives of 
the Queens of England*** tqr granting us access to national and fkmilj archives, 
and ikvoorin|^ us with the loan of documents and rare, books, besides many 
other courtesies, which have been continued with unweaned kindness to the 
conclusion of the work. Nor must we omit this opportunity ^returning thanks 
to our unknown or anonymous eoirespondents, who have frvoured us with 
transcripts And references, which have, occasionally, proved very useful ; and 
if they nave not, in every instance, been either new to us, or available In the 
course of the work, have always been duly appreciated aslHendly attentions, 
and tokens of good wilL 

We cannot take our leave of the e^entle leaders who faave kindly cheered 
«s on our toilsome track, by the unquuified approbatkm with which they have 
greeted every fresh volume, without expreasmg the satisfaction it has given 
us to have been able to afl&rd mingled pleasure and instruction to so extensive 
a circle of friends — ^friends who though personally unknown to us, have loved 
us, confided in our integrity, brought our Queens into their domestic cirdes^ 
associated them with tte sacred joys of home, and sent them as pledges of 
affection to their dear ones far away, even to the remotest comers of the world. 

We should be undeserving of the po|Milarity with which thia work has been 
hanonred, if we eould look upon it with apathy, but we regacd it as God'a 
Uasaing on out laboun and their aweeiest reward. 

RstiMM Hall, Boftolk, 
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ANNE, 

QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND* 



CHAPTER III. 



The princess Anne's conduct and feelings on the death of her onlf child the 
duke of Gloucester — She remains at Windsor during his fhneral — She exabpe 
rates William III. 1^ writing to her fhttaer— The princess reoeiyes no con- 
dolences from William — Her mortification at this neglect — Annoyed at his 
omission to notify her son's death to Louis XIV. — Disguq^ by his meanness 
in regard to her son's attendants— Resolves to oontinue their salaries herself 
*-The princess observes the increasing insolence of lady Marlborough — Over- 
hears her unqualified hatred and abuse — Keeps secret her knowledge of it^-> 
From this incident commences the princess's dislike to her — ^Princess receive s 
news of her lather's death — Goes in deep mourning for him — Conscious of 
the failiag health of king William — Supposes that her own reign approaches 
—Commences the study of history— Scion tired of it — Plot to hinder her from 
succeeding to the throne-— Fatal accident to the king — Princess Anne visits 
him with her consort — Attainder of her brother urged on — ^This measure 
effected by her party — ^The princess is rudely denied access to king William's 
sick chamber— -iShe receives half-hourly bulletins of his foiling breath — She 
watches all the night with lady Marlborough, expeoting his death — Many per- 
sons waiting to bring her the news of ber acdession — William IIL dies March 
8, 1702— Succeeded by the princess Anne* 

The contest between good and eril does not affect the human mind 
fo powerfully as the struggle between righls. The lives of the daughters 
of James II., placed in contradistinction to the Jacobite cause, present 
strong illustrations of this axiom of ethics. On either side, right has 
been loudly pleaded, in behalf of the daughters may be urged, that 
they found it requisite to support the interests of protestantism against 
their father and his religion. Many who believed in the actual danger of 
the church of England have sympathized with them, and will continue 
so to do. Others will judge them according to the standard of common 
humanity and moral duty. ,It is this cutest which invests the Jacobite 
cause with its undying interest 

Wheresoever the influence of royal personages has efiected great 
changes in national property, the light of truth, respecting tiieir private 
characters and motives, is prevented from dawning on historical biogra- 
phy for centuries after such persoqs have passed onward to eternity. 
The testimony of either losers or winners beeomes suspicious ; vested 
interests bias the recording pen, for which causes certain characters have 
remained enveloped like veiled id<^s, to which were offered clouds of 
incense, in the semblance of baseless panegyric, or they were hooted at 
through countless pages of vituperation, in which fiicts ^re concealed 
with sedulous care. 

2* B (\7) 
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Slowly and surely, however, time does its appointed work; royal 
personages, in stirring epochs, cannot always give their orders viva 
voce; letters and autographs are kept in self-defence by their agents; 
and these given to the public long after the persons they would com- 
promise—nay, even afler their greats-grandchildren — have passed away, 
cast the required light on characters purposely concealed. Lo! the 
veiled idols cast aside their mysterious shrouds, and assume the sem- 
blance of humanity— erring and perverse humanity, perchance — but yet 
more attractive and interesting than the mere abstract idea the political 
historian has given. They are thus seen, not as expediency has painted 
them, but as they were in life, subject to the same passions and infirmi- 
ties as ourselves, and acting according to the impulses of anger, generosity, 
ambition, grief, tenderness, disappointment, revenge and avarice. These 
impulses, of course, produce varied and even contradictory actions, which, 
however, when related according to the testimony of eye-witnesses, as 
much as possible in their very words, are found to blend together into a 
course of narrative, by no means outraging probability, when one fact is 
viewed according to its connexion with another. Tet, there are two 
adverse parties in this country, each imagining that the continuous nar- 
rative of facts must be prejudicial to their present interests; each have 
chosen their political idols or their reprobated characters from the roytl 
personages that have existed from the days of Henry Viil. It is most 
curious to watch the attempts of these parties, to force the inexorable 
past to comply with fancied expediency — conduct which has had the 
natural efiect of hitherto exiling many important characters from their 
proper stations on the pages of historical biography : one party wholly 
refusing to listen to any wrong of its idol, and the other to any right of 
its victim. Now, if the one faction insists upon snatching all the black 
yam and the other all the white, which, mythological metaphor affirms, 
make the blended thread of human life, where is an honest narrator,* 
willing to present that mingled twine, to look for any material ? 

Away with these childish wranglings with the unalterable past ! Facta 
regarding the queenly sisters, both of Tudor and of Stuart, remain extant, 
defying ail attempts to stifle them, guarded in manuscript among our 
archives, or those of France. Incidents may be told maliciously or 
apologetically — in both cases, the author's comment may stand in ab- 
surd contradiction to quoted authority; but tliese deviations from the 
majestic simplicity of rectitude will have the consequence of disgusting 
the public, and will ever render a narrative unreadable. Can a more ab- 
surd spectacle exist than when the comments of writers appear at open 
war with the facts they have just cited from documents ? 

Judging merely by the princess Anne's outward demeanour, it has 
been said, that she bore the death of her son, the duke of Gloucester, 
with the characteristic apathy of her nature— a nature supposed to have 
been devoid of the tenderer emotions of the female heart. She gave, 
however, one proof of sensibility on this melancholy occasion,' which 
aflbrds indubiUible evidence that feelings of a more poignant nature than 

'Lamberty's Memoirs for the Seventeenth Century, vol. i. p. 121. 
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maternal grief were awakened in her heart by the unexpected blow that 
had made her house desolate. Temporal judgments were according to 
the spirit of the theology of that century, and the conscience of Anne 
Stuart brought them home to herself. The daughter who had assisted in 
dethroning and driving her king and father into exile, for the sake of 
aggrandizing her own o£ipring and supplanting her brother, was rendered 
childless. Her sin was called to remembrance by the death of her son. 
He, the desire of her eyes, has been taken from her by a stroke. 

In that dark moment, when the object of all her sinuous policy was in 
the dust, the princess Anne felt a yearning and desire for the sympathy 
of that injured parent, who had so oflen mourned with her over her 
blighted maternal hopes on former occasions ; and she despatched an 
express, but very secretly, to St. Germains, with her letter, to inform 
king James of the calamity that had befallen her in the untimely death 
of her son and his grandchild, the duke of Gloucester.* 

Upon lord Marlborough, the duke of Gloucester's governor, had de- 
volved the duty of announcing to the king the death of his near relative. 
The demise of the duke of Gloucester took place in July, and the in- 
formation to king William was sent as soon as it occurred ; but it was 
October before his majesty condescended to reply. 

The princess Anne pertinaciously remained at Windsor Castle, although 
the body of her only child lay in state in the suite of apartments which 
had been devoted to his use there. On the 4th of August, the earl of 
Marlborough and Mr. Sayer escorted the corpse from thence, by torclv- 
light, through the Little Park and Old Windsor, and by Staines and 
Brentford, to Westminster. The body of the young prince arrived at the 
place of destination, being the ^'prince's robing-room,'' Westminster 
Hall, at two o'clock the same morning ; where it lay in state until the 
night of solemn interment in the vault, near Henry yn.'s chapel, on 
the night of August 9th.' 

The reason of king William's unexampled neglect of the communica- 
tion announcing the death of his heir was, beyond all dispute, because 
the princess Anne had written, in her grief, to her father. As some his- 
torians have bestowed great pains in clearing the princess of this crimey 
it is only proper to ver&y the fact from documentary sources. 

Lamberty, whose evidence is indisputable, as he had been the con- 
fidential secretary of Portland and William 111., thus declares his know- 
ledge on the subject : * *^ The duke of Gloucester, who was the hope 

^ Christian Cole, the author of Memoirs of Affairs of State, endeavoars to con- 
trovert this assertion, which he affects to consider highly derogatory to Anne's 
duty to her brother-in-law, William III. He even says that the contrary is proved 
by the earl of Manchester's Letters, edited by him. He could neither have read 
the work he edited himself, nor could he ever have expected any other person 
•o to do, for the earl of Manchester says positively, <* that his first intelligence of 
the death of the duke of Gloucester came from St. Germains." These are his 
words : ^* Yesterday morning, thty had an expreu at 8t, Otrmaint from JBngftmd^ 
with news that the duke of Gloucester is dead. I fear it is too true. My letters 
are not yet come.^-^Letter of the earl of Manchester to Mn Blathwayt^ in 
Christian Cole's Affiiirs of State, p. 193.) 

'Pyne's Palaces. Rogei Coke and Toone's Chronology. 

' Lamberty's Memoirs for the History of Seventeenth Century. 
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of the English, htppeninf wifortnnately to die, ^ princess Anne, his 
mother, sent rerj clanderanely an express to the coart of St. Oennains, 
to notify his death there. The earl of Manchester, who was ambassa- 
dor firom England at Paris, and who watched that coart, was advised of 
it He despatched his secretary^ Chetwjnd, wider other pr^ences, to 
Loo, to inform the king of if This person was actually sent to Loo, 
to communicate to WiUiam the particulars of a new plot for poisoning 
hm. ^ It was because,*' pursues Lamberty, ^ such a sort of step-— so 
contrary to what the princess Anne had always sho^hi — ^made it appear 
that she had ill designs ; we shall see it by a secret writing, which was 
found when she was dead.'' ' William's cddnvss and contempt to the 
feelings of the princess Anne and her consort, in regard to the mourning 
for the young prince, their son, though he had always professed affec- 
tion fer him, afford confirmation of this statement In fact, his conduct, 
on that occasion, was not commonly humane, considering the nearness 
of the relationship of the boy to himself, independently of his being the 
nephew of queen Mary. Court noumhigs are lightly passed oyer in 
these days of utilitarianism ; but the state of feeling in that age was dif- 
ferent— eyerything being then regulated according to the soleam regime 
of state etiquette on funereal matters. 

Vernon, one of William's secretaries of state, writes on the subject of 
young Qloucester's death : ^ We haye yery little news aC present, aAer 
naying had too much last week. The prince and princess are as well 
as can be expected under their great affliction. The duke of Glouces- 
ter's body was brought up last Thursday night, by my lord Marlborough 
and Mr. Sayers, and deposited in the Prince's Chamber at Westminster." 
This letter is datri August 5. The eari of Manchester says, in his next : 

« August 18. 

*( Ton may easily imagine die great eoncem I was under when I received 
yours of the 1st inst^ that being the confirmation of what I had heard before 
irom St Germains, they having bad expresses both by way of Bouen and Ca« 
lais ; the latter was sent by Pigault, a merchant there. I desire the favour of 
you, as you think it proper or have an opportunity, to express my great sense 
of the loss to their royal highnesses. 

(«I soppose," pursues the perplexed ambassador, **I shall soon ^ave orders 
how I am to act, which, I fear, if iVom Loo, will not be so AiU as I oould wish. 
First, if my coaches and servants must be in mourning ; in what manner I most 
notify the duke of Gloucester's death, whether in a private aodieooe of the king 
[of France], or publicly of the whole court ? If so, I must have letters to them, 
as I had at my first coming. 

** 1 am told for certain that the court of St CJermains will go into mourning, 
and that they are already preparing. I need not say how pleased they are, and 
oonfldent of being soon in England. 

** Yesterday," pursues his exoellency, *'I was at Versailles, where the king 
[Louis XIV.] asked me privately if the news of the duke of Glo«icesler*8 death 
was true.**" 

No one could be placed ia a more embarrassing position, as regarded 

* Lamberty's Memoirs for the History of Seventeenth Century, vol. viiL Much 
euriSus information has been found regarding Anne in these Memoirs of Lam.* 
berty, but not the paper here alluded to. 

* Letters of the Earl of Manchester, in Cole. 
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royal etiquette, than was William Hl.'s unlucky repretfenlative, at the 
court of the moat ceremonious monarch in the world, by the perversity 
of his royal master, in giving him no intimation in what manner he was 
to announce the demise of his heir. In fact, William 111. was in one of 
his long-lasting fits of silent rage, occasioned by the certainty of the 
renewed communication between the princess Anne and her father, nory 
did he perceive any possible way of awakening in her mind a contrary; 
interest to that of her nearest relatives. As hr as was apparent to his 
perception, his sisier-in-law had no object of affection likely to stand 
between the yearmng of her heart towards her father, brother, and sister 
in France. In this he was, perhaps, deceived. Quiet and retiring as he 
was, prince George of Denmark had exercised from the first the most 
unbounded political infuence over his wife, of any person in the world 
His religious feelings were far more earnest than those of the king, 
although he made little show of them, and had long ceased raising any 
political cry concerning his protestantism. He by no means despaired 
of future oiO&pring, since his princess had, within the last few months, 
been the mother of an in^nt ; while prince George lived, king William 
neetl have had little apprehension of the feelings of Anne towards her 
own femily being other than evanescent But then unfortunately Wil- 
liam hated ancLloathed Anne much, but George still more, and he could 
only endure the least communication with them, while he looked upon 
them as the passive and submissive tools of his despotic will. There 
was assuredly, as shown on a particular occasion, soon afler, an invol« 
untary yearning of remorse and even of unconscious affection in the 
recesses of his heart towards his uncle James, but no circumstances, 
however calamitous they might be, could awaken the slightest feeling 
of sympathy in him for the t^reaved parents of the dnke of Gloucester, 
although they had repeatedly proved his most efficient allies in the 
attainment of his desires. 

According to the foregoing despatch of the English ambassador in 
France, the whole court of St. Germains was actually paying the exter- 
nal mark of respect to the memory of the princely child who was the 
hope of protestant England, and whose birth had been partly the cause 
of keeping his younff uncle in a state of expatriation, before kin^ Wil- 
liam could be induced to acknowledge, either to his own or to foreign 
courts, that he had ever heard of his demise. Yet the injured son of 
James II. had put ofi" his sports out of respect for the death of his nephew, 
while William Hi. refused to show the least token of concern.' 

Louis XIV., in token of his own near kindred fo the princess Anne, 
professed himself ready to order his court to put on mourning and to 
assume it himself for his youthful cousin, her son, as soon as the noti- 
fication of his decease should have been formally announced to him by 
the British ambassador. That unfortunate diplomatist, meantime, fretted 
himself into a fever from the awkward predicament in which he stood 
between William and his successor Anne, to say nothing of his old sove- 
reign king James. Not only was he unable to signify the demise of the 

* Cole's Memoin for Afikirs of State, 199. 
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young prince to the king of France, but he #a8 left in uncertainty what 
he and his suite were to do about their own mourning, till the 22d of 
August, when Mr. Blathwayte, William^s secretary at Loo, communi- 
cated his royal master^s gracious pleasure in the following pithy terms, 
brought in at the end of various political notices about foreign a&irs, 
*^ Tour lordship will have found the news of the duke of Gloucester's 
death too true. His majesty thinks that mourning for your person and 
such as are near you out of livery for three months all that need be on 
this melancholy occasion." ^ 

Not a word, however, touching the important question of how the 
demise of the duke was to be communicated to his French majesty. 
More than a month had elapsed since his death ; Anne and her husband 
had written letters themselves of formal announcement of their loss to 
Louis XIV., after long waiting for William to do so *, but this only added 
to the dilemma of the ambassador. 

" Last night," writes he to secretary Vernon,* " I received letters IVom their 
royal highnesses for this court, which will not be received here, unless there is 
a letter at the same time from his majesty ; neither can I offer them without 
being empowered to do it, either by you or Mr. Blathwayt, as you see by the 
enclosed. I freely tell Mr. Griffith, whom I have desired to consult with yoa 
and my lord Marlborough on this matter. There is so much time already past, 
that I wait with some impatience for your directions in what manner the duke 
of Gloucester's death is to be notified, the rather that I may prevent the dis- 
courses of some people, who would have it believed that this court is backward 
in pa]ring us the sespeot of going into mourning on this occasion." 

The same day the ambassador writes in more explicit terms, on this 
embarrassing topic, to Mr. Griffiths. 

« Paris, Sept. 8, 1700. 

" Sir, — ^I have received yours, with the letters of her royal highness the prin- 
cess Anne and his royal highness the prince, and I shall be always ready to 
obey their commands, though in this case, upon inquiry, I cannot deliver the 
letters unless I had also one fVom the king to the French king. This court says, 
that it is usual upon these occasions that the prince and princess send a persoa 
on purpose, with a character, who would be received as if he came fn>m a 
crowned head, as they think was done in the case of the duke of Cambridge. 
If the prince and princess would avoid this, then, a leuer fVom the king, to bo 
delivered by me with those of their royal highnesses, will be sufficient to make 
this court go into mourning. And as for the other letters to the rest of the 
princes, they need not be delivered. This will avoid one inconvenience, as 
there is none for the dauphin. I am sensible of the reason why there is not ; 
and I think it convenient not to make that matter so public as by consequenoo 
it would be, and cause various discourses. 

" I desire you would assure their royal highnesses of my most hnmble duty. 
It will be convenient that you should inform my lord Marlborough and Mr. 
Secretary Vernon of this whole matter, since I have received from Loo no other 
orders than to put myself and family in mourning, which I have already done 
1 hope I may know as soon as possible what measures are taken. — I am, Sux 

** Maitghxstxk.*' 

As late as the 15th of September, the poor ambassador was still freU 

' Cole's Memoirs for Affairs of State, 206. ■ Ibid. p. 207. 

' Son of James II., when duke of York, deceased in the reign of Ckarles II. 
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ling in spirit, and writing to one or other of the English cabinet to 
complain that he had received no definite orders from king William, who 
certainly must have taken an ill-natured pleasure in the perplexity of his 
Englisb officers of state on this occasion. Anne, piqued at the little 
respect that was paid to the memory of her only son, caused secretary 
Vernon to write to lord Manchester, to ask, ^ Why her letters to the 
king of France had not been delivered ? and that court not in mourn- 
ing ?" ^ Since my illness,'^ writes the ambassador, in reply, ^ my secre- 
tary has wrote to Mr. CardonneP to explain whether any notice is to be 
given this court ?" 

LomD Maitchistxb. to Mk. SxcmxTABT YxBiroir. 

"Paris, Sept 16, 1700. 

*< M. Cardonnel desires 1117 secretary to acquaint me, that there are uo orders 
given to notify the duke of Gloucester's death to any court what«K>ever. So you 
see how this matter stands. I must tell you, to remove any suspicions that this 
court might seem not inclined to go into mourning, that they are ready to do it 
whenever it is notified to them in form, but they do not take it to be regular that 
I should deliver the princess's letters, without any from the king ; for you know, 
in all audiences that I have, my discourse is always in the name of the king, 
and cannot be otherwise, though I can at the same time make a compliment 
from their royal highnesses. They do still say here, that if this was the case 
of any of the children of monsieur, he would send, and not the king. So, like- 
wise, they conceive their royul highnesses ought to do. I am apt to think the 
princess had not sent thesa letters, had she not thought that I had letters also 
from Loo. I shall readily obey what directions you give me, but I confess it is 
my opinion that, since there has been so much time lost, and unless it is gene- 
rally notified in all courts, that it is better to let this matter rest Besides, this 
court goes to-morrow sennight to Fontainebleau, and in a few days after the latt 
king and queen^ go. How long they are to be there is uncertain, but whilst they 
stay, I know not well how I can go thither. I must acquaint you that the intrO' 
ductor of ambassadors has been with me, and has sent me some precedents, 
those the duke of York* had sent to this court I have enclosed a copy of his 
letter, that you may judge of it'* 

"September 17. 

« I do not doubt but you have heard that the princess has sent me letters for 
this court, to notify the death of the duke of Gloucester. Unless I have also 
letters from the king [William III.] himself, I cannot present them, nor will t^y 
be received, at I am informed. I should think the princess should have known 
the king's pleasure in this matter. There is so much time lost, that, in my 
opinion, it is much better to let it alone, for though they should go into mouri:. 
ing, it would be for so little a time that it might not be well taken." 

It was not till the 1st of October, upwards of two months after the 
death of the young duke, that William condescended to empower his 
representative to announce his demise to the king of France, althougli 
the nearest male relative he had in the world, excepting his uncle James 
II. and his disowned son. A fortnight^s mourning was ordered by that 
monarch, a result scarcely commensurate with the volummousness of 
the correspondence it occasioned. The death of the king of Spain oc- 

* Secretary to lord Marlborough. 

* James II. and his queen, Mary Beatrice. 

* This must have been James II. before his accession, and relate to iie deaths 
of his infant children by his first and seoond duchess. 
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curring soon after, William ordered the utmost respect to be immediately 
paid to hifl memory ; his ambassadors had even their coaches covered 
with black. The court of France went into a three months' mourning 
for that potentate ; but little more respect was paid bv Williara to the 
feelings of his sister-in-law, on account of the death of her only child, 
than if he had been a kitten or a puppy deceased, which happened to 
have been a pet of royalty. 

"October 9. 
« I can now acquaint you/* wrote lord Manchester, ** that f^wrday I had an 
audience of the king, at FontaSnebleau, when I notified to him the death of the 
duke of Gloucester, and delivered their royal highnesses* letters. The king 
expressed himself * as extremely sensible of the great loss," Ssc. as is usual on 
such occasions. As to what related to their rojral highnesses, he concluded with 
saying * that he would take an occasion of letting them know the great share he 
took in their concern.' In short, all things went as eould be desired, and on 
Wednesday next the court goes into mourning, which will be the day after the 
late king [James II.] leaves Fontainebleau. I have some reason to think that 
my going thither, whilst they were there, may have a good efieot; ibr of late the 
St. Germain's people are so hiffl^ ^hat they think it is now our time to oooit 
them. I find that though they heaxd a week before that I was to oome, yet they 
could not believe it. 1 carried myself as if I thought there were no suoh per- 
sons, and my coach came to the great flairs, which is under the UUi ki%g^$ 
[James II.] apartment there. Those that belong to them were oousins brought 
to see me. but it was also, I believe, no little mortification to them to see w^here 
I went, all the French making me all the compliments imaginable. I was a 
considerable time with M. de Torcy, and satisfied him both in reloition to the 
delay and the king's not writing. I wa$ forced to lay the oceation of it on the lorde 
ju9tice$,^ who (I said) the king thought, would have sent me orders, which was 
the reason I had tliem not sooner from Loo! This, I hope, they (the lords- 
justioes or English regents) will pardon, but tpAcn thimgi are managed m 9uck tf 
vay, on€ miut make the mo$t plautible excuee one €UnJ^ 

^ LoBD Mahcbbstke to M. Blathwattb. 

"October 11. 
** I have obeyed his majesty's commands in notifying the duke of Gloucester's 
death. The king [Louis XIV.] received it with great concern, and bid me assure 
the king, my master, * that even at the time he first heard of it he took share in 
the loss, because he knew it would be a great trouble to his majesty.' With the 
o^er he sent complimenu on suoh an occasion. I delivered th% prince [George] 
and princess' [Anne^s] letters. To that he said, * he would take an occasion of 
letting them know the great share he took in their loss.' In short, all things 
went as well as coufd be desired, and I hope his mi^sty will approve of what 
I have done. Hie French court will go into roournxug on Friday next They 
were willing to have the court of St Germains gone away first, which will be' 
to-morrow." 

About the same time arrived the long-delayed answer, from his 
gracious majesty, to the announcement of the death of bis young kins- 
man and heir to his dominions. Many historians have quot^ king 
William's letter — not one has pointed out the astounding circumitance, 
that although the death of the child took place as far back as July, yet 

* This curious passage proves that the ambassador knew the fitult did not rest 
with the lordt-j'usticei (meaning by them the English regency), but with William 
IH. The apology Manchester makes for inventing this falsehood, and fathering 
*he fault of his royal master's brutality "* on the nine kings," is truly oomio. 
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the royal miMiTe is dated in October! Months had elapsed since the 
deaths and several weeks since the burial, of Gloucester, before the king 
condescended to notice that his heir was no longer in existence. No 
word of hnman sympathy, it may be obsenred, is vouchsafed to the 
wretched mother. The original is in French, and is addressed to lord 

Marlborough : 

" Loo, October, 1700. 
«I do not think it necessary to employ many words in expressing my surprise 
and gxief at the death of the duke of Gloucester. It is so great a loss to me, as 
well as to an England, that it pierces my heart with affliction."' 

The affliction of king William did not, however, hinder him from 
ending, by the same post, a peremptory order that care should be taken 
to cut off all the salariea of the dukeV servants, to the very day of his 
death. It wis with the utmost difficulty that the king's favourite, Kep- 
pell, prevailed on him to allow the payments up to the Michaelmas 
quarter-day.' Nor can there be a doubt but that the sole consideration 
of the approach of that pay-day, induced his gracious majesty to write 
his condolence, for he could not cut off the salaries without appearing 
conscious that the prmcess's son Was dead. The princess Anne, shocked 
at the disgusting^ contest that ensued concerning tne payment of her lost 
child's servants, determined to distress herself rather than cashier one 
of them. When it is remembered that parliament allowed William III. 
a sum for the duke of Gloucester's establishment moie than thrice as 
much as he disbursed, his conduct appears the more revolting. It is 
said by the same authority that he murmured not a little at the pensions 
he allowed to the old servants of his late queen. 

Once more there was some movement among the lower class of coffiie- 
house politicians, who knew nothing of the king's habits of life, to per- 
suade him into matrimony ; they got up an address, on the death of the 
duke of Gloucester, earnestly petitioning him to marry for the good of 
the nation. The story was revived, which was current in 1697 that, 
while staying at Brussels, the king had ^^ coquetted" so much with a 
German princess as to induce hopes of his serious intentions of taking 
a second queen — a princess of Denmark was likewise mentioned as a 
candidate for his hand.' The king remained, however, without any such 
intentions, sick and very sullen in his retiremAt at Loo. Towards the 
winter his kinswoman, the electress Sophia, visited him at Loo, accom- 
panied by her daughter, the electress of Brandenbuigh, for the ostensible 
purpose of seeking his assistance in elevating the country of Branden- 
burgh into the kingdom of Prussia ; of course the people of England 
supposed that the visit was for the purpose of settling the reversion of 
the crowns of Great Britain and Ireland on the next protestant heir. It 
is certain that king William had urged some steps to be taken on her 
part, for a letter from the electress Sophia is existing, evidently in reply 
to a proposition of the kind. Her disinterestedness is evident therein, 
since she earnestly recommended to the consideration of the king and 

* Coxe*s Life of Marlboroqgh, fVom the original French. 
' Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough, p. 320. 
*Bk>graphioal Anecdotes, MS. foL 58, vol. iv. p. 834. 
TOL. XU. — 8 
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country, the expatriated prince of Wales. As her letter ie addreeeed to 
Mr. Stepney, who had been envoy to Hanover, and was one of the under 
secretaries of state, this letter may be considered as official.* It had the 
effect of incensing king William, who showed his displeasure by pa3ring 
the electress only one formal public visit on her arrivid at Loo, and de- 
parted for England the next day ; not very courteously leaving her di- 
rectly she had commenced her visit to him. 

Many weeks after the funeral of her only child, the princess Anna 
continued still to reside at Windsor Castle, the place where she had seen 
him expire. She had lefl St. James's Palace, the previous May, a happy 
and proud mother; she returned to it with her bereaved consort in 
mourning, childless and desolate, November' 25, 1700. Her grief was 
still deep and enduring ; bishop White Kennet observes, with more feel- 
ing than is usual, in his narrative : ^^ But grief upon this sad occasion 
seemed to be confined to within the Palace of St. James, and to centre 
in a more sensible manner in the breasts of the prince and princess of 
Denmark, who mourned not only for themselves but for the whole na- 
tion. For never was so great a loss so little lamented, which may be 
ascribed to the difierent parties then dividing England, two of which, I 
mean the Jacobites and the Republicans, looked upon that hopeful young 
prince as an obstacle to their future designs. The duke of Gloucester 
was a prince whose tender constitution bended under the weight of his 
manly soul, and was too much harassed by the vivacity of his genius to 
be of long duration," — an acknowledgment that the species of tuition 
to which he had been subjected had injured his health. <^He had,'' 
continues bishop White Kennet, describing the boy according to what 
he considered a proper pattern rather than from fact, ^ early sucked in 
his mother's piety, was always very attentive to prayers, but he had a 
particular averseness to dancing and all womanish exercises — in a word, 
he was too forward to arrive at maturity."* 

Formal visits were exchanged between the princess and William HI. 
after his return to England in the winter of 1700-1 ;^ they merely ob- 
served the terms of conventional civility in their intercourse. 

Scarcely had the bereaved mother recovered from the teasing and irri- 
tating series of vexations which her cruel brother-in-law contrived to 
mingle with her cup of sorrow, than she began to experience how much 
the death of Qloucester had changed her worldly importance, even in 
her own household. It will excite no surprise in those who have fol- 
lowed this narrative from the first rise of her favourite, when the fact is 
shown that this change was first manifested to her by the intolerable in- 
solence of that ungrateful woman : Sarah of Marlborough had just formed 
the strongest alliances, had strengthened her hands, and prepared herself 
to rule imperiously over a monarch /ainean/, as did the ^^ mayors of the 
palace" over some king of the Carlovingian dynasty in France ; she was 
an exulting mother, glorying in a promising heir, and she had just mar- 

* Hardwicke State Papers. 

* Flying Post Newspaper, Nov. 1700. Brit Museum. 
■ White Rennet's History, vol. iii. p. 784. 

* Flying Post Newspaper, CoUeotions of Brit Museum. 
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ried her two beautiful girls to the heirs of two statesmen of the ancient 
blood of Euj^land. In the contemplation of her boundless prospects, 
she wholly forgot what was due to her who had raised her. Anne's 
manner had become more humble than ever to her imperious ruler : her 
style in writing lower in its prostration. When the favourite was ab- 
sent, her royal highness wrote to her four or ^ve times every day. 
" Tour poor, unfortunate, faithful Morley," was now her form of sigmn 
ture, having adopted the two first epithets to mark her own sense of her 
forlorn and helpless state since Gloucester's death. Whatsoever wrong 
the princess Anne might have done, nothing but unbounded kindness 
and indulgence had ever been shown by her to Sarah of Marlborough 
and her family, therefore a heart of marble must that person have borne 
when she added her insults to the other sorrows of the princess. From 
no person did Anne receive such visible indications itiat the death of her 
son had indeed reduced her to the state of a ^ poor unfortunate" helpless 
shadow of reversionary royalty, than from the graceless parvenue whom 
she had pufled up by her own absurd condescensions. This person's 
arrogance became absolutely maniacal, afler the princess lost all prospect 
of being otherwise than a queen without heirs. If she had gloves to 
present, or any other office of the kind to perform, lady Marlborough 
was often seen to turn up her nose as she presented them, and avert her 
&ce as if there was something mexpreasibly disgusting in the person of 
her too indulgent friend.' Such proceedings could not long continue 
unobserved, even by Anne's dense perception, and it was known, by 
those most skilled in the politics of the backstairs, that the bonds which 
held her and lady Marlborough still united were only those of early in« 
tercourse. 

It was mere accident, however, joined to lady Marlborough's extreme 
recklessness, in regard to the terms of insult in which she indulged, 
when not immediately in the presence of the princess, which revealed 
to her royal highness the real nature of her favourite's feelings towards 
her. The story is but traditionary, and though generally known among 
all ranks of the people, has, perhaps, never before been circumstantially 
related, which it now is, from the reminiscences of a venerable countess 
who had passed half a century at the court of her late majesty queen 
Charlotte. The family of this lady had been fast friends of the royal 
house of Stuart, both of those individuals on whom the crown devolved, 
and those deprived of it ; and the tradition certainly came from Abigail 
Hill herself 

" One afternoon, not many weeks after the death of the duke of Glou- 
cester, the princess Anne noticed that she had no gloves on ; she there- 
fore told Abigail Hill, who was in attendance on her toilet, to fetch them 
from the next room, as she remembered that she had left them on the 
table. Mrs. Hill obeyed her royal • highness, and passed into the next 
room, where she found that lady Marlborough was seated reading a let- 
ter, but the gloves of the princess were not on the table, for lady Marl- 
borough had taken them up by accident, and put them on. Abigail most 

* Horace Walpole. 
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sabmissiTely mentioned to her ^ that she had put on, by mistake, her 
royal highnesses gloves.' ^ Ah V exclaimed lady Marlborough, < have I 
on anything that has touched the odious hands of that disagreeable wo- 
man P then pulling them off, she threw the gloves on the ground, and 
exclaimed violently, ^ Take them away P Abigail obeyed silently, and 
retired with her usual stealthy quietude, carefully closing the door after 
her, which she had previously iefl ajar ; directly she entered the room 
where she had left the princess, she plainly perceived that her royal 
highness had heard every word of the dialogue. But neither discussed 
the matter at the time, and the incident remained a profound secret be- 
tween, them ; for it so happened that the princess had had no one but 
Mrs. Abigail Hill in the room with her. Lady Marlborough soon left 
the adjoining saloon, and certainly remained unconscious of what her 
mistress had overheard." 

Anne had hitherto borne daily insults with patient humility, when 
they had only cast contempt on her mental capacity ; but this unpro- 
voked manifestation of personal disgust and ill-will, she never forgot or 
forgave. The whole story is completely in keeping with Sarah Marl- 
borough's own descriptions of her usual 8a3dngs and doings ; it is withal, 
in some degree, corroborated by the incertitude perceptible in all her 
subsequent contests with Anne, in which she seems, in a puzzled man- 
ner, to seek for the original cause of offence she had given, without ever 
finding it.' Late in iSe she received vague hints, that the whole was 
connected with some story about gloves, yet it is evident that she had 
not the least clue to the truth, as the following passage appears in one 
of her letters, dated nearly half a century subsequenUy :* ^ Mr. Dod- 
dridge writes a good deal to me, and expresses his satisfaction at reading 
the bookf but wishes I had added to the clearing of my character, as the 
king of Prussia has written a book in which he imputes the ruin of Eu- 
rope to have happened from a quarrel between queen Anne and me, 
about a pair of gloves. I did once hear there was such a book printed, 
and that his majesty said, ^ that the queen vxmld have her gloves made 
before mine, which I would not suffer the glover to do.' " Sarah of 
Marlborough proceeds to deny the story entirely, but the very passage 
shows that there was some tale circulating in Europe, that the division 
between her royal mistress and herself, originated with some trifling oc- 
currence regarding a pair of gloves. It may be believed she was wholly 
ignorant of the real incident, having forgotten her petulant and injurious 
words as soon as uttered, at the same time being totally unconscious 
that Anne had been within hearing of them. Her royal highness, con- 

^ An erroneoua version of this incident was current in France, and is thos re- 
forded by that caustic historical essajrist, Voltaire ; after speaking of the inso- 
lence of the duchess of Marlborough to her royal benefactress, he says, ** A pair 
of gloves of a particular fashion which she refused the queen, and a jar of water 
that she let fall on lady Masham's gown by an affected mistake, changed the 
destinies of Europe." — Voltaire^s Age of Louis XIY., Smollett's Translation, p. 262 

' Frivate Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, voU ii. p. 458, April, 
1742. 

* Conduct by the Duchess of Marlborough, printed in 1742. By the ** book," 
Doddridge means the Conduct 
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tented with the inmght she had gained, hy this slight accident,' into htdy 
Marlborough^a real feelings towards her, never brooght the matter to 
discussion. As for AbiffaU Hill, she was the most silent and secretive 
of human creatures, and in all probability never detailed the anecdote 
until her courtly life and all concerning it had for ever passed away. 

Perhaps it is as well to mention, that lady Marlborough's disgust and 
loathing at having touched the gloves of the princess Anne, had no ra- 
tional foundation, excepting peiiiaps some degree of feminine envy of 
the chief beauty her royal highness possessed. The hands and arms of 
Anne were like those of her mother, very fine, and considered the most 
perfect in Europe, in regard to delicacy and form. 

At this period, was renewed the extraordinary ofier of adoption of the 
sofn of James II. by William III. which had formed one of the secret 
articles of the peace of Ryswick ; it was well enough known to be men* 
tioned in all histories, even in those which asserted the most strenuously 
the fiction that this unfortunate prince of Wales was not the son of his 
own mother. Perhaps, the justice of the step had been urged to the 
Orange king in the letters of the noble-minded protestant heiress of the 
crown of Qreat Britain, Sophia, electress of Hanover, at the period of 
her recent visit at Loo, which has been mentioned. There is every rea- 
son to suppose, that Sophia would write to the king, concerning the 
exiled prince,' at least as folly and freely as she did to his ministers, for 
she had known William from his youth upwards, had carried him in her 
arms in his infancy, and seen him daily in his boyhood, when she lived 
with her mother, the queen of Bohemia, at the Hague. Many circum- 
stances combined to sway the mind of William towards his unfortunate 
kinsman, — his failing health — the movements of an awakened conscience, 
which from time to time are seen to glimmer through the anecdotes his 
contemporaries have preserved of him — and above all, his abhorrence 
of the princess Anne, his hatred to her husband, and his ardent wish to 
exclude her from the succession. 

Notwithstanding her recent profession of penitence, it is not probable 
that the princess Anne would have approved of William's determination 
in behalf of her brother, for her feelings of this nature seldom lasted 
longer than a few weeks. In fact, neither herself nor her husband des- 
paired of becoming the parents of a numerous fiunily. Either the ^Ja- 
cobite letters," as they are called, of the high-minded electress, or some 
opinion of hers that had transpired about the period of her visit to Loo, 
bad inspired Anne with the greatest apprehension concerning her, and 
bad exasperated lady Marlborough into excessive enmity, which exhaled 
in unlimited abuse.* Sophia openly avowed that the young son of James 

^ This court tradition has been preserred orally, from the narratives of the 
late countess of Harcourt, of the elder line, the widow of Simon, earl of Harcourt. 
This noble lady was nearly a centegenarian, and had every means of knowing 
eorrectly the internal history of the English court since the days imder discussion. 

*Tol. DC., Life of Mary Beatrice, where the evidences are discussed. See 
likewise Dalrymple's Appendix, and Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's Owe 
Times, ToL vi. 

* See many passages in the Correspondence of the duchen of Marlboronga, 
Z^ 
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II. had been atrociously injured by the calumnies on his birth, and thal^ 
deeming him, as she did, a true representative of the elder line of her 
illustrious ancestors, she nobly considered that he had a right, as a free 
agent, to renounce at once the crowns of his kingdoms and the liturgy 
of the church of England, as a Roman catholic, before he ought to be 
superseded by her son or grandson. Now, while young James was 
branded as a spurious child, he could not exercise that free will. It is 
probable that the electress knew that this stigma was thrown upon him 
by the instigation and connivance of the princess Anne and her favourite, 
Sarah of Marlborough, a fact that is undeniable from the letters of the 
princess Anne. 

The renewal of William's ofiered adoption of the exiled prince, oc- 
curred directly after the visit of the electress to him, at Loo ; but no little 
difficulty presented itself, as to how the English people were to be in- 
duced to forego the prejudices which had been so carefully inculcated 
concerning this prince ? As the father had been driven out of the coun- 
try partly by the agency of the ribald ballad of ^ Lillabulero,'' so the 
people were to be reconciled to the son by similar means ; the public 
pulse was felt, and preparation was made for the change, by songs writ- 
ten to the old English tunes prevalent from the days of the Plantagenets. 
The venal pen of the song-poet, D'Urfey, a very remarkable character, 
who had been an active writer of political ballads, during the regencies 
of Mary II., was put into requisition by the ministry of Williun HI., 
in 1701. 

Just at the period when the reports were popular and prevalent, that 
king William meant to adopt the son of his uncle, the Whig songster 
favoured the public with the following lay of his own devising, adapted 
to the metre and tune of the popular old English melody of ^ Gillian of 
Croydon,^' the original of which, perhaps, dates as hi back as the frolic- 
some days of prince Hal. As manv Jacobite lyrics have been quoted, 
it is but fair to give a specimen of the poetic powers of the opposite 
party. 

** Strange news, strange news! the Jaehl^ of the citj 
Have got," cried j'oan, " but we mind not tales — 

That our good king, through wonderful pity, 
Will leave his crown to the princt of WaU$, 
That peace may be the stronger still. 
And that they no longer may rebel." 

" Pish, 'tis a jest!" cried Gillian of Croydon— 
Gillian, fair Gillian, bright Gillian of Croydon, 
<*Take off your glass !" cries Gillian of Croydon-^ 
"Here's a health to our master Will!"* 

It appears that some hints had transpired among the people of the 
adoption offered by William HI. at the peace of Ryswick ; that such 

published by Colbum, 1836, and many more yet in MS. in Coxe's Collection, 
Brit. Museum. 

*The Jacobites are always called "Jacks," in the political slang of that day. 

* WilHam III Gillian was a fair hostess of Croydon in ancient times. D'Urfey 
bis another of these Gillian parodies on Anne's accession : the refhun of which 
IS, " Here's a health to our mistress Nan." 
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proposal was made is equally mentioned by the royal historio^pher 
of his own times, (James 11^) and the Whig writers. Tindal, who is 
rather an important authority, being a contemporary controversiai author, 
much connected with the revolutionary government, thus marks the date 
of the last proposal : — ^" The earl of Jersey avowed to king William III. 
his attachment to James II., and on that account was sent ambassador 
to France, for the purpose of advancing a reconciliation with the exiled 
king, who was, by lord Jersey, entreated to listen to king William's 
overtures to make his son successor to the crown. This was after the 
death of the duke of Gloucester." Tindal adds, that king William 
« renounced all these errors before he died." He did so ; but not until 
king James had positively refused to confide his son to him, as he him- 
self records, in his autobiography,* which is in complete coincidence 
with Tindal's printed history. It is likewise remarkable, that king 
Tames dwells as much on the impossibility of trusting the life of his 
child with William III., as his does on difference of religion. 

The vengeance of William, for his uncle's contemptuous rejection of 
his offered adoption of young James,'occupied his last hours ; but in the 
intermediate time he was forced to be content with leaving his hated 
sister-in-law in possession of all the hopes which parliament had au- 
thorized. It has been strongly asserted that king William meant to 
supersede Anne, by using his influence to place Sophia or her son, 
George of Hanover, as his immediate successor to the throne. He 
might wish to do so, but all events prove that neither Sophia nor George 
considered the advantages offered worth engaging in a course of ba^ 
intrigues. It is certain that neither the mother nor son liked Anne, 
although they never took any step against her prior claims to the suc- 
cession. 

The princess Anne had scarcely laid aside her mourning for her only 
child, when the death of her fiither caused her to resume it 

Mary Beatrice of Modena, the widow of her father, wrote to her, in 
compliance with his death-bed injunction, communicating his paternal 
fors^veness to her for her conduct, and charging her, on his blessing, to 
male reparation to her brother for the injury she had done him. If 
Anne ever replied to this letter, her answer will be found among the 
sealed documents of the royal Stuarts in her majesty's collection at 
Windsor. It was probably the letter of the royal widow of James II. 
which is mysteriously alluded to in the following passage : — * 

^ It was commonly reported at this juncture," says a contemporary,' 
that on his death-bed, king James charged his daughter not to accept 
the crown at the death of William, but as she was childless, to make 
way for her brother ; and that king William demanded to see this letter 
which Anne, refusing to show him, he vowed that he would do the ut- 
most to exclude her from the succession. It was averred that papers 
to this eflect were found in king William's closet The house of lords 

"Tindars Continuation of Rapin, p. 510, date 1701-2. 

'JIacpherson's Stuart Papers. Cunningham, the Whig historian, strongly aor 
dienticates the proposed adoption, hut txcutei it as done to deceive. 
' See Life of Mary Beatrice of Modena, vol ix. 
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thought proper to inquire into this report, and pronouaeed it unfoaaded, 
and that its repetition was scandalum WMgnaium** Nev^thekas, Mch 
discovery was in the strongest coincidence with the foregoing paasages ; 
and with the course of events during the decline of Williain^ and the 
first two or three years of the reiga of Anne ; when it appears most ap- 
parent that a jealous rivalry had succeeded to the remorse that touched 
her mind at the death-bed of Gloucester. To her husband's powerful 
but quiet influence may be attributed her change. The dbmise of her 
father gave her no apparent sonow, or her £Belings would not have been 
made a question by a contemporary who narrowly watched her, and 
who had, at the same time, a relative domesticated near her person.' 

^ How far the death of her £ither, king James, afl^ted the princess,^ 
says Roger Coke, ^ I never could telL" He thought it needful, how- 
ever, in his history, to make an apology for her going in black for her 
unfortunate father, by saying ^ that decency and custom obliged her to 
do so," and adds, ^ that she was actually in mourning for him when she 
ascended the throne.'' 

As a preparation for that event, which the fiuling health of king Wil- 
liam showed could not be very distant, the princess Anne commenced 
the study of history ; a science inconsistent with a brain pre-occupied 
with cards, court gossip, and trifling particulars of etiquette. The 
princess soon became £iUgued with her new studies, and reverted to her 
former occupations. 

When the news of the death of James IL arrived in London, public 
curiosity was greatly excited regarding the cogniiance which would be 
taken of it by his nephew and daughter. King William was absent at 
Loo, entertaining as his guests the duke of Zell and his young gcandsoa,' 
(afterwards George H.) Since the firm refusal of James H. to let him 
have the young prince of Wales for his heir, William had ostentatiously 

gitronized the young €rerman prince as the reversionary heir of Great 
ritain ; being the son of the hereditary prince of Haaover, (Geoige L,) 
and the wretched daughter of the duke of Zell, Sophia Dorothea. They 
were present When the news was brought to William of the demise of 
his long suflering uncle, James H. 

It seemed as ^ the message of forgiveness sent "by James II. to ^ his 
son," William of Orange, had been one of those awfiil summonses from 
the injured, of which such wondrous tales are told in the histories of 
the middle ages. William heard it at his dinner-table at Loo, with flush- 
ing cheek and down-cast eyes, then pulled his hat over his brows, and 
sat in moody silence the livelong day. If he were wrestling with a 
yearning heart, which told him that his earliest friend and nearest relative 
was gone where treachery could never find him mpre, he won the vic- 
tory, as the subsequent attainder of his young cousin, a boy of twelve 

^Roger Coke, vol. iii. p. 132. 

* Thomas Coke, who had been in the household of th6 princess Anne ; we 
shall afterwards find him in the important office of her vice^hamberlain. 

* Correspondence of Laurence, earl of Rochester. Letter dated Sept. 16« (0 
».) 1701. 
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yean old, fully [Nroved. Bui from the afternoon when he heard of hii 
nncle^s death, William of Orange never looked like a man long for this 
world. 

Yet he was full of schemes for new wars and slaughters, (luckless as 
he ever was in battle, whenever he was opposed by any species of equal 
force,) he only seemed to live when homicide was around him. 

Among other struggles in the mind of William III. was whether he 
should go in mourning for his uncle. This was not decided when his 
minister, Auverquerque, wrote to England concerning the news, for- 
bidding new clones to the royal livery servants at Hampton Ck>urt, until 
the king's pleasure was known.^ As James II. had worn no mourning 
for the death of his daughter Mary, and prevented a court-mourning for 
her in France, it was a matter of surprise when it was found that king 
William assumed sables for his uncle, not only on his own person, but 
his footmen and coaches were clad in the same hue. He intimated th&i 
he did not expect the nobles and court of England to do the same.' 
Fashion, however, made his subjects imitate the proceedings of himself 
and his ^ sister Anne," therefore the outward token of respect was almost 
universally paid by all ranks of the people to tl\e memory of king James. 

The princess Anne went through all the pageantry of sable, as if she 
had meant to be considered as a modern Cordelia. Her intention of 
going into mourning was announced in the Gazette of September 13. 
St. James's was hung with black. She appeared in all the insignia of 
filial woe, at chapel, the Sunday afler the news of her Other's death 
reached London. The establishment of the oueen-dowager, Catherine 
of Braganza, (still retained at Somerset House,) and all the individuals 
in her service, assumed mourning, by the orders of the dowager's cham- 
berlain, lord Feversham. In short, the mourning in England for the 
exiled sovereign was a general fashion. 

The career of William was very brief afler this event His asthma 
increased. He felt the decay of the feeble body which the active mind 
disavowed. He consulted, under feigned names, all the most noted phy- 
sicians in Europe, and among the rest the celebrated Fagon, assuming 
the character of a cure, Fagon, who was the favourite [^ysician of 
Louis XIV., seems to have suspected the real rank of his patient ; he 
inexorably sent word to the cure^ ^^ that he must prepare himself for 
death." The bad news augmented the malady ; William consulted him 
afresh, under a new name. The skilful Fagon recognised the case of 
the pretended curd. He changed not his opinion, but conveyed it in 
more considerate terms. He prescribed for him medicines likely to 
alleviate, if not to cure. The remedies were followed, and some relief 
experienced ; but the time had arrived when William was compelled to 
feel the nothingness of this world, in the midst of his new projects for 
a general war. 

The Gazette of September 17, 1701, has the following announcement: 

' Correspondence of Laurence, earl of Bochester. Letter dated Sept 16^ ;0. 
S.} 1701. 

* Ibid. p. 288. Dangeaa and the dnke de St Simon declare that William wort 
Tiolet MM mooming for his uncle. 

O 
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^ Tis said their royal highnesses the prince and princess of Denmark 
will return to St. Janes' palace a week before the king's return, which 
^is said will be about the latter end of the next month." 

William accordingly arrived as usual at the end of October, his first 
eare being to open his parliament, and take measures for attainting his 
uncle's orphan child, the young hapless James Stuart, and his widowed 
mother likewise, and to set every means in agitation to induce the English 
nation to enter into a new war. 

The newspapers of the period were replete with their observations on 
the bountiful distribution of alms afforded by the princess Anne, the same 
Christmas, to poor-house-keepers in the parishes of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, St. James, and St. Anne, and elsewhere in London. The people 
at lai^e looked forward to change with some anticipation that their cruel 
burthens would be ameliorated at the accession of the princess, who was 
indeed their idol. Meantime the king's party were agitating a scheme 
for her exclusion from the throne ; some declared that the king meant 
to imprison the princess for life,^ and send for the heir of the house of 
Hanover, as his successor; all coffee-houses swarmed with political 
orators, who made the most disrespectful mention of her royal highness. 
Some afiected to believe that she would refuse to sanction the coming 
war, out of regard to her father's last injunction ; others, with more pro- 
bability, asseverated that the extraordinary measures then filling the 
senate with stormy debates on the expediency of attainting a child not 
yet out of his legal infancy, and his mother, (who was forced to protect 
and do her best &r him,) were wholly at the instigation of Anne. It was 
further affirmed that she had said ^ that she dared not mount the throne, 
until these bills were passed !" It is possible that one clause was in- 
serted on account'of her alarms, which was an act to make conspirators, 
endeavouring to injure or destroy her, liable to the same penalties as 
against the heir apparent' In regard to the attainder of her young 
brother and of her step-mother, Mary Beatrice, there is no other evidence 
that the measures originated with the princess Anne than the positive 
assertion of one of Louis XIV.'s ministers, Dangeau,' corroborated by 
the fhci that her friends were among the most persevering in the house 
of lords, in their persecuting bills, against the unfortunate widow of 
Tames 11., which the house of commons threw out as indefatigably as 
they were presented under new forms.* 

The same house of commons were then employed in tearing from 
William III.'s favourite^ the enormous grants with which he had invested 
them ; among others, they made his friend, lord Portland, surrender the 
revenues of the future princes of Wales, given him, truly, with hereditary 
entail to his progeny ! Elizabeth Villiers, the king's mistress, had been 
obliged to surrender the estate of James II. in Ireland, with arrears of 
an income of 17,000/. The English people saw no reason why this 
woman was to be heiress of their late sovereign's private property in 
;>reference to his children. 

1 Lidiard^s Lifo of the duke of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 146. 

' White Kennet's History, Jan. 22, 1701, vol. iii. p. 850. 

' Dangeau's Memoirs. * Ralph^s History, last pages of vol iii 
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Whilst the inquisition concerning these grants was going on, lady 
Orkney (Elizabeth Villiers) entered into treaty with the friends of the 
princess Anne, and promised, that if she might be permitted to keep her 
spoil, she would, by her influence with the king,' obtain the expulsion 
of their great enemy, lord Somers. There was no need of making so 
dear a bargain for this lady's office ; for lord Somers was too deep in 
the corruptions and misgovernment relative to the infamous partnership 
with captain Kidd,' the pirate, to be able to look the public in the face as 
a minister of state just then. 

King William seldom came to London during the winter of 1701. 
He felt convinced that death was at hand ; yet he still mounted his horse 
for his favourite diversion of hunting, or rather, what we should call in 
the present day, coursing. He came but on council-days to Kensington 
Palace, and kept himself as much as possible in retirement at Hampton 
Court, where his time was spent superintending the digging of the ugly 
longitudinal canals, with which he was cutting up the beautiful lime- 
tree glades, planted by his grandsire, Charles I., in the Home Park, ren- 
dering Hampton Court as like a Dutch hof as possible, both in aspect 
and atmosphere. It was in the gardens of Hampton Court that he con- 
fided to lord Portland his positive conviction, that he should not survive 
till the end of 1701 ; but he charged him ^ not to mention it before his 
ieath to any one, lest the war should be prevented.' " 

^ The king took the diversion of hunting last Saturday, and returned 
at night to Kensington." Many notices of the same kind occurred dur- 
ing the winter months of 1702> When in London for a few hours, the 
king usually dined with his favourite, Keppel, at his lodgings in White- 
hall, the Cockpit, where the business of government was carried on. 

It is necessary to mention, as briefly as possible, the circumstance 
which plunged Europe into a war, that was deeply connected with the 
future disquiet of the princess Anne. Don Carlos II., the imbecile and 
invalid king ^of Spain and the Indies," had sunk into a prem,ature 
grave, leaving no children to inherit his dominions. The lineal heir was 
the dauphin duke of Burgundy, the young grandson of Louis XIV., and 
his consort, the infanta of Spain, Maria Teresa. It is true, that by the 
marriage treaty of this princess, she had relinquished all claims on the 
Spanish succession of herself and her heirs— an abrogation treated as a 
mere formula by the partisans of her grandson in Spain. William HI., as the 
generalissimo of the emperor and the confederated princes of Germany, 
determined to oppose this inheritance, and under the plea that Louis XIV. 
would become too powerful by his influence over his grandson, they 
formed a coalition to divide the dominions of Spain in three partji, of 
which England was to take one share, Austria another, and Holland a 

' Bibl. Birch. 4224. MS. Biographical Anecdotes. 

■ See Shrewsbury Papers ; although oflited by a most partial hittorian, Coie 
BO one can read them without indignation. 
' White Kennet's History, vol. iii. p. 826. 
* The Postboy, Jan. 27, 1701-2. 
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thiid.' Such was the precursor and precedent of the partition of Poland 
which was actually effected at the end of the same century. 

As soon as the design of the Spanish partition was known, the English 
parliament strongly opposed it, expressed horror at the iniquity, and 
wanted to impeach (he contrivers. Another plan had to be found to 
raise effectually the tocsin of war, and this was to place Charles of Aus- 
tria, the brother of the emperor, on the throne of Spain, as the next 
male heir. The Austrian prince was about twenty-three, while young 
Philip of France was* a minor. Moreover, as in the present day, the 
northern half of Spain, the Basques, the Catalans, and Arragonese,' were 
loth to acknowledge the line of the females, till every male heir failed. 
The allies, therefore, took advantage of internal division to foster a civil 
war in Spain ; the north for the heir-male of Ferdinand of Arragon, 
Charles of Austria, while the south of Spain remained loyal to the next 
heir of Isabella of Castile,' Philip of France. The valuable prize of the 
Spanish Netherlands laid perfectly convenient to be fought for between 
the confederated armies of England and Germany, and the military power 
of France : it had been the object of all William's battles and sieges for 
nonrly thirty years. It was to prove the fighting ground of Marl- 
borough's subsequent victories. Af\er William Ill.'a partition-scheme 
had sunk amid the execrations of all who were expected to be concerned 
in it, the object for which England was to be induced to enter into war 
seems indistinct A rich slice of the Netherlands, howsoever dishonest 
the acquisition might have been, was something tangible ; but to win the 
Netherlands for Charles of Austria, if more morally honest, was a very 
Qaixotic excuse for manslaughter by wholesale. As for the aggravation 
given by Louis XIV., by his acknowledgment of the son of James II. as 
king of England, France, Scotland, and Ireland, de jure^ it would be dif- 
ficult to prove what made it a greater injury than recognising the title 
of the fathet, which was equally done since the peace of Ryswick ? 

A real historian must repudiate with scorn the false plea of religious 
warfare, the alleged support of the protestant cause against Roman-catho- 
lic cruelty, clearly because, with all his bigotry, Louis XIV. was a less 
culpable bigot than any prince of the Spanish-Austrian line ; and the 
worst persecutions of protestants in France had not, in the worst of 
times, equalled the common proceedings every year of the inquisition in 
Spain. As there is no intention of suffocating the biography of queen 
Anne with her continental warfare, our readers must be contented with 
reference to this rapid statement of its original causes. 

' This scheme was peouLiarlf unrighteous in regmrd to William IIL He had 
been, from his youth upwards, the hired gsnerai of Spain, and now to turn and 
rend the vitals of the realm that had so Long paid him with her treasure, seemed 
scarcely consistent with moral justice. 

* This is according to the ancient conttitution of Arragotii to which the prond 
Arragonese still cling. 

* The truth is, that the ancient laws of Arragon and the north of Spain mill 
tate strongly against female succession, while Castile has, fVom the earliest times, 
acknowledged female heirship. Arragon and the north was, as now, always in 
a state of revolt during the reig^ of Joanna, (the mother of Charles Y.,) although 
her son, the most powerful mind among tha royalty of Europe, reigned as regent 
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William ITT. had amused and gratified his departing spirit by laying 
the train for this European conflagration, which only waited the usual 
campaigning season to burst into a blaze. The king had (perhaps to 
keep him out of political mischief at home) given the earl of Marlborough 
the command of his military preparations in Holland, and, in case of his 
own death, had expressed his opinion that the talents in war of that 
general ought to entitle him to command the allied forces. Thus, with- 
out the least bellicose propensitiet on her own part, every circumstance 
tended to make foreign warfare and the reign of Anne commence simul- 
taneously. 

It had been well known in England that king William had been 
dangerously ill at IjOo the preceding autumn of 1701 ; but his state of 
health had been carefully concealed from the public. He rode into the 
Home Park, at Hampton Court, the morning of February 21 to look at 
the excavation making, under his directions, for a new canal, which was 
to run in another longitudinal stripe by the side of that which now de- 
forms the vista, and injures the air of Hampton Court-gardens. His 
majesty was mounted on sir John Fenwick's sorrel pony, wlien, just as 
he came by the head of the two canals, opposite to the Ranger's Park 
pales, the sorrel pony happened to tread in a mole-hill, and fell. Spcii 
IS the tradition of the palace ; and it must be owned, that after a careful 
examination of the spot, the author prefers its adoption to the usual as- 
sertion of historians, ^^ that the king's pony stumbled when he was re- 
turning from hunting," especially when the mischievous effects of the 
subterranean works of moles in that soil are remembered. For an oflietr 
of rank, who resides in the vicinity, asserted that he had twice met with 
accidents which threatened to be dangerous, owing to his horse having 
plunged his fore-foot to the depth of more than fifteen inches in mole- 
hills at Bushby Park and the Home Park. There, too, may be seen the 
half-excavated canal, which has remained without water, and in an un- 
finished state. None of William Ill.'s successors being Dutch, all taste 
for straight stripes of still water ceased to be fashionable with the life of 
the crowned Hollander. The account that the king himself gave of his 
accident agrees with the Hampton Court tradition. ^ Riding in the park 
at noon," he said to Dr. Bidloo, ^ while I was making my horse change 
his walk into a gallop, he fell upon his knees ; upon that I meant to 
raise him with the bridle, but he fell forwards to one side, so I fell with 
my right shoulder on the ground. 'Tis a strange thing," added his 
majesty musingly, '^ for it happened on smooth, level ground." ^ 

King William thus took his death-hurt within sight of the entrance of 
Hampton Court Palace. From the first weeks of his arrival in England, 
he had always had plans in agitation to make that favourite seat of his 
royalty as dififerent in outward semblance as possible to its aspect when. 
in his youth, he had visited his uncles there. He was occupied in the 
same object when the accident, he thought so utterly unaccountable, be- 
fel him. The workmen busy at the neighbouring excavation raised the 

^ White Kenneths History, vol. iii. p. 831 ; and Lambertv, who likewite speAlu 
as fVom the king's lips. 
TOL. Xli. — 4 
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overthrown monarch, and assisted him to the palace. He aflinned, that 
he was very slightly hurt; but Ronjat, his surgeon, who was there, 
found he had broken his right collar-bone. On what trifles do human 
plans and projects depend, and what mean agency is sufficient-to tumble 
the ambitious schemes of military pride and glory literally in the very 
dust ? The purblind mole, that was obeying the 6r8t call of spring to 
repair his fortification, and set his subterranean house in order, did what 
Louis XIV. and all his engineers never could eflect: he prevented Wil- 
liam in. from heading Europe in battle-array against France. 

The angry Jacobites found more than one circumstance of exultation 
in this accident, which proved so fatal to William Ilf. ^The little gen- 
tleman in black velvet^' became one of their party toasts, and they wrote 
many eulogies on the sagacity of Sorrel, who had been the favourite 
pony of the unfortunate sir John Fenwick, and had taken an opportunity 
of thus revenging the illegal death of his master. Pope has followed this 
example in the contrast he drew between the preservation of Charles at 
Boscobel, and the accident at Bushy : 

" Angela, who watched the guardian oak so well. 
How chanced ye slept when luckleM Sorrel fell 1" * 

When Roniat had set the fractured collar-bone of the king, he earnestly 
recommended to him rest and medical regimen. William refused to sub- 
mit to any such discipline, he made light of the accident, declared the 
injury was nothing, that he must go to Kensington that night, and go he 
would despite of all remonstrance. On the journey, the jolting of the 
carriage displaced the fractured bones, and he was in a state of great 
pain and exhaustion when he arrived at his palace of Kensington. Bidloo, 
his household physician, received him there, and making many remon- 
strances regarding the wilfulness of royal patients, the injured collar- 
bone was re-set by Ronjat, under his superintendence. 

The public papers announced the accident under which the king waft 
suffering, in their own peculiar manner; likewise they record the move- 
ments of the prince and princess of Denmark during the important week 
while the recovery of his majesty hung in suspense. 

" As the king was taking the divertisement of hunting a deer^ near 
Hampton town, on Saturday last,* (21 Feb.,) his horse slipt, so that his 
majesty fell, and had the misfortune to hurt his collar-bone ; after which 
he dined at Hampton Court, and at night came in his coach to Kensing- 
ton, where he rested well that night, as he did on Sunday morning. 
Their royal highnesses, princess Anne, and George of Denmark, have 
been to Kensington to visit his majesty, who is, blessed be God ! in a 
very good slate of health, and in no manner of danger from the acci- 
dent.* The princess and her consort, on February 24, paid a visit at 
Kensington to his majesty, who, God be thanked, is in perfect health ; 
their highnesses went on to Windsor.* His majesty is very well, not- 

*Thia couplet was among the passages suppressed until the editions aiicr 
Pope's death. 
•The Postboy, Saturday, FeU. 21 to Feb. 24, 1701-2. Brit Maseum. 
The Flying Post Ibid. 
•The English Post, Monday, Feb. 23, to Feb. 25. 
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withstanding the fall he got on Saturday a hunting. Yesterday, (Feb. 
26,) their royal highnesses paid the king a visit, on their return from 
Windsor."* 

The king sent a message to the united houses of parliament ^28 th of 
February), for promoting the union with Scotland, in which ne men* 
tioned the mishap of breaking the collar-bone, ^^ as an unhappy acci- 
dent ;'' meantime he advised expedition in passing the bill for the i 
attainder of young James Stuart, which had been in agitation in parlia- 
ment since the preceding January. 

It is just possible that when the act passed parliament, March 1st, 
against a child, who was his nearest male relative, some agitation might 
take place in the mind of the invalid king, for that self-same hour he 
was struck with his mortal malady, which appeared in the shape of 
spasmodic cramp. He recovered a little by the use of stimulants, and, 
on the 6th of March, walked for exercise in the gallery of Kensington- 
palace ; he felt fatigued, and sat down on a couch near an open window^ 
and fell fast asleep; he slept two hours; no one dared to waken him, for 
his pages and personal attendants dreaded the efiects of his positiveness 
and peevishness. Shiverings and spasms seized him when he awoke 
from this unhealthy slumber ; he was carried to bed in great misery. Sir 
Richard Blackmore, the poetaster-physician, attended him, but did him 
no good. It may be judged how little the public papers knew of his 
majesty's malady, or were permitted to communicate concerning it, by 
these passages : — '^ The king continues very well, but it not being ad- 
visable that his majesty should ytt go abroad, the act for attainting the 
pretended prince of Wales, and the act for further punishing deserters 
and mutineers, received the royal assent" ' Notwithstanding the asser- 
tion of the public prints, the attainder of the young prince, James Stuart, 
had not received the royal ratification, for the king fell into fits whenever 
he attempted to sign the act,' which was finally effected by being stamped 
by his ministers, on the Saturday afternoon, with his initials, when his 
death was approaching.^ A dead silence was maintained in the newspa- 
pers regarding the state of William, until his death; but stocks fell every 
day, and from this occult bulletin, the monied world formed accurate 
inferences on the subject. 

» Postman, Feb. 26. 

* Postman newspaper, March 3, 1702, which contained, in the same week, the 
following advertisement: — "The true effigies of Qeorgius Augustus, (and not 
Gulielmus Emestus, as was by mistake mentioned in a previous Postman,) 
prince of Hanover, grandson to the most illustrious princess Sophia, duchess* 
dowager, daughter of Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, sister of Charles 1., declared 
to succeed to the crown of England, ^., by the late act for settling the succes- 
sion in the protestant line. Done from the original brought over by the earl of 
Macclesfield, and humbly dedicated to the lord Mohun. Sold by £. Cooper, at 
the Three Pidgeons in Bedford-street, price Is. Gd.*' This was one of the signs 
of the times on the attainder of the unfortunate James Stuart The prince repre 
■ented was af\er wards George II., then a boy about the same age with his coo 
tin, the expatriated prince of Wales. 

* Coxe's Walpole Papers, vol. i. p. 17. 

* See vol. X., Life of Mary Beatrice. 
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All this time, the king^s breath became more ^nd more oppressed — t 
fatal symptom, which was soon observed by lord Jersey, the lord cham- 
berUin of his household. This courtier immediately despatched a trustj 
messenger with the news to the princess Anne, at St. James's Palace. 
Likewise, ever and anon, during the agony of king William, did lord 
Jersey despatch intelligence to the expectant heiress that the breath of 
the royal patient ^^grew shorter every half hour.^ The princess had 
sent, in the course of that day, k> Kensington Palace, a dutiful message 
to the king, entreating permission to see him in his bedchamber. It was 
answered by the dying king himself, who collected his strength to pro- 
nounce a short and rude ^ NoP' ^ The prince of Denmark actually made 
many attempts to enter the king's chamber, but met with as many down- 
right repulses. The newspapers of the day affirm that the king was kept 
alive all the Saturday night by the use of " Sir Walter Raleigh's cordial." 
Lamberty, who was in the palace with his patron. Lord Portland, that 
iiight — and therefore is indisputable evidence— declares ^ that the king 
was supported entirely by spirituous liquors." Sir Walter Raleigh's 
cordial was a strong spirituous compound. His majesty had desired to 
see his friend Bentinck, lord Portland, who, it is well known, never 
came to court since the period of the peace of Ryswick, excepting on a 
special message. This nobleman was sent for, and was momentarily 
expected during the Saturday evening. The king was likewise anxiously 
looking for the arrival of his favourite, Keppel earl of Albemarle, from a 
mission on which he had sent him to Holland; he just arrived before 
the king lost his speech, and was in his travelling boots when he came 
to his majesty's bed-side. The king was very desirous of saying some- 
thing in confidence to Keppel ; he gave him the keys of his escritoir and 
bade him take possession, for his private use, of 20,000 guineas — all the 
private property his majesty had at command ; he likewise directed him 
to destroy all the letters which would be found in a cabinet which he 
named.' Keppel was extremely eager to give his royal master informa- 
tion of the rapid progpress of his martial preparations for the commence- 
ment of war in the Low Countries, and, for the first time, the departing 
warrior listened to the anticipations of battle with a cold dull ear ; aU 
the comment he made was comprised in these impressive words, the last 
he uttered distinctly : " Je tire vers mafirC^ — *' I draw towards my end P 

His old friend Bentinck earl of Portland, entered the chamber of death 
early on the Sunday morning ; the king was speechless, but had not then 
lost memory or consciousness. He took the hand of Bentinck, pressed 
it to his heart, and held it there while the pangs of death were dealing 
with him. Lamberty, the secretary of Bentinck, expressly declares that 
no English lord was admitted into the royal chamber until the king had 
lost all consciousness. Burnet and others give an account of his recep- 
tion of the sacrament as administered by archbishop Tennison, a fact 
which Lamberty positively denies. 

Justus the clock struck eight, William HI. drew his last breath; he 

•Ralph's History, vol. ii. p. 1623. 

•Macpherson, vol. ii. p. 207. The historian considers that these papers, S 
preserved, woiud have thrown very important Jights on his biography. 
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expired very gendy in the arms of his page, Sewel, who sat behind hit 
pillow supporting him. The lords in waiting, the earls of Scarboromgh 
and Lexii^ton, no s^ner perceived that the spirit had departed, than 
they told Ronjat, the surgeon, to unbind from the wrist of the royal 
corpse a black ribbon which fastened a bracelet of queen Mary's hair, 
close on the pulse.* It was an outrage to tear from the arm of the 
breathless warrior this memorial so long cherished and so secretly kept 
If William had not through life scorned the language of poetry, his 
newly separated spirit might have sympathized wi& the exquisite lines 
of that true poet, Crashaw :-^ 

** Whoever comee to shroud me, do not harm 
Or question much 

The subtile wreath of hair about mine arm : 
The mystery, the sl^, thou must not touch !*' 

William HI. was fif\y-one years, four months, and four days old when 
he died : he had reigned thirteen years, three weeks, and two days. More 
than one prelate and other persons of rank were waiting, either in Ken- 
sington Palace or in the environs^ to carry the news of her royalty to 
the princess, now queen Anne. 



ANNE, 

QUEEN- REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Accession of queen Anne — Tidings brought her by bishop Burnet of king Wil- 
liam's death — She refuses audience to her uncle Clarendon — He refuses to 
take the oath of allegiance to her — Compliments of her courtiers, lords Nor- 
manby and Dartmouth — Queen's first council — Visit to houses of parliament, 
&c. — Takes possession of Kensington Palace — Negotiation with bishop Ken 
to crown her, and receive back his prelacy — He refuses to take the oaths, or 
to crown hei^-^ueen Anne proclaimed at Edinburgh queen of Scotland- 
Singular abnegation of the prince-consort — Queen sits to Kneller for her Wind- 
sor portrait — Coronation of Anne, queen of Great Britain and Ireland — Queen's 
infirmity of lameness — Her protestiint coronation-oath, ceremonial, Slc. — An- 
ecdote of the queen and her consort on the coronation night — Commencement 
of war with France— Queen's letter for mercy to deserters — Great power 
given by the queen to lady Marlborough as mistress of her robes, A^.-^ueen's 
expression of enmity to lord Brandon — Queen abolishes sale of places at court 
—Anecdotes concerning this measure — Queen alarmed at the asthmatic illness 
of her consort-^ Accompanies him on a western progress to Bath — Her royal 
reception at Oxford — Curious adventure of her consort prince George at Bris- 
tol — He dines with John Duddlestone, the bodice-maker — Queen Anne iHvites 
John Duddlestone and his wife to Windsor Castle — Queen knights John Dud- 
dlestone, and gives her gold watch to his wife — Queen receives a letter iVom 
a Saxon duke, on naming his son Anne — The queen's name-children. 

* Cunningham's History of Great Britain. 
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Anxious vigils had been held at St James's Palace since the last nide 
repulse had been given by the dying king to the visit of his heiress-ex- 
pectant and her husband, when they came to see him, during his last 
ulness, at Kensington ; agents in their interest were, however, very busy 
about his death-bed. Throughout the preceding Saturday night and 
early morning of Sunday, March 8th, the princess Anne and her favour- 
ite, Sarah of Marlborough, sat in momentary expectation of the dawn 
of the royalty of the one and the dictatorship of the other — receiving, 
ever and anon, hurried notes from lord Jersey, the king's lord-cham- 
berlain, describing ^ how the breath of William III. grew shorter and 
shorter." ' The lady Marlborough, according to her own account, was 
seized with a qualm of horror while these half-hourly bulletins were 
coming in. She thus mentions the circumstance, to the exaltation of 
her own sensibility, and the depreciation of every one else concerned in 
the matter : ^ And now, after all I have related of the king, and ai\er so 
much dislike as 1 have expressed of bis character and conduct, I shall 
be hardly believed in what I am going to say. Tes, your lordship' will 
believe me, for you will judge of my heart by your own. When king 
William came to die, I felt nothing of that satisfaction which I once 
thought I should have had on this occasion ; and my lord and lady Jer- 
sey's wilting and sending perpetually to give account as his breath grew 
shorter, filled me with horror ; I thought I would lose the best employ- 
ment at court sooner than act so odious a part" 

But there was another personage who had, likewise, stationed him- 
self as a watcher of the failing respiration of king William — a volunteer 
in that service, who meant to run a race with Anne's chosen agents, and 
be the first in witli the intelligence of death ; he did so, and won it too, 
for he brought the queen the earliest tidings of her royalty. 

^ As soon as the breath was out of king William," says lord Dart- 
mouth, ^ by which event all expectations from him were for ever at an 
end, off set Dr. Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, and drove hard to bring the 
first tidings of the king's demise to St James's Palace, where he pros- 
trated himself at the new queen's feet, full of joy and duty ; but he ob- 
tained no advantage over the earl of Eissex, (the lord of the bedchamber, 
then in waiting, whose proper office it was to communicate the event,) 
besides being universally laughed at for his officiousness." ' Burnet 
must have received some signal scorn, on this occasion, from her ma- 
jesty, which hurt his self-love too much to permit him to dwell on it, 
since he omits to record that he was the first voice that hailed Anne 
queen of the British empire. But the fact is undeniable, since it is told 
by friend as well as foe. ^ On the queen's accession to the throne," 
wrote the spy Mackey, ^ the bishop was the first that brought her the 
news of king William's death ; yet he was turned out of his lodgings at 
court, and met with several affronts.^ 

'Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough, p. 120. 

*Lord ChoimondeIe7, who is supposed to be the person to whom the duchess 
addressed her " Conduct'* 
• Lord Dartmouth's Note to Burnet's Own Times, vol. v. p. 309. 
*Macke7'8 Characters, p. 140. This man, who passed the principal part of 
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Every succeeding minute of that memorable Sunday morning brought 
some other applicant for audience with the queen, from her intimate 
friends or near relations. AH was business and bustle ; the sun was as 
bright and glaring as ever shone on a clear March morning ; the bells 
called from all the steeples in London and Westminster to morning- 
prayer — ^few heeded the summons. The queen was receiving those, 
among the crowds of politicians besieging her presence-chamber at St. 
James's, whom she considered entitled to an interview at the private 
levee she held before the important public business began of her recog- 
nition by the privy-council. Among others, her uncle, the earl of Cla- 
rendon, was seen pressing through the throngs, in the ante-chamber, 
that besieged the cabinet of newly-ascended majesty. The queen guessed 
his errand only too truly. He desired of the lord in waiting ^^ admit- 
tance to his niece." The message was delivered to her majesty, who 
sent word to him : 

^ That if he would go and qualify himself to enter her presence, she 
would be very glad to see him." 

Her meaning was, ^ that if he chose to take the oath of allegiance to 
her, as his legitimate sovereign, she was willing to admit him." 

Ill fact, her lord in waiting demanded, ^ if he was willing to take the 
oaths to queen Anne ?" 

** No," replied Clarendon ; " I come to talk to my niece ; I shall take 
no other oaths than I have taken." 

How this uncompromising relative meant to talk to her, may be judged 
by his conversations with her at the period of the revolution. Queen 
Anne refused to see her uncle without he took the oaths, whereby he 
recognised her as his sovereign. " And," observes our authority, Roger 
Coke, ^that wretched man remained a non-juror to the day of his 
death." * 

Qjueen Anne was thus obliged to begin her reign with an act of hosti- 
lity to her nearest relative in England. Clarendon's errand was evidently 
to recall the promises the queen had made to her father aAer the death 
<^ her son. Her other uncle, lord Rochester, was more complying ; he 

his life as a paid sp7, has left a curious oolIectioQ of writtea characters of the 
nobility composing the court and senate of William and Mary, and Anne. He 
was a particular friend of bishop Burnet, and appointed his executor, which 
office he fulfilled ; but his own standard of moral rectitude was so low, that he 
])rinted some remains of Burnet which scandalized all Christendom. Lord 
Dartmouth is thus described by the spy Mackey, who drew the characters of the 
court of queen Anne rather according to their politics than their qualifications. 
The characters are retouched by the remarks of Swift. Lord Dartmouth neither 
being a Jacobite nor a republican, met with the approbation of neither. So 
much the better for our purposes, because the truth of the statements of that 
nobleman can be the better relied upon. " Lord Dartmouth," says Mackey, 
** sets up for a critic in conversation, makes jests, and loves to laugh at them ; 
takes a deal of pains in his office, and is in a fair way of rising at court ; is a 
short thick man, turned of thirty-four years." — " This is fair enough toritt^' com 
ments Swift, ^ but lord Dartmouth has Hitle sincerity ^ 1 hat is, he was not pre 
pared to go all lengths to bring in the chevalier St. George as James III., on the 
de'ith of Anne, as that prince remained inflexibly a Roman<cathoIio. 
^ Detection, by Roger Coke. voL iii. p. 330. 
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had been one of the ttate-ministers of her sbter, queen Mary, and 
destined by queen Anne to have the chief share in the government of her 
empire. 

Scarcely was the queen's uncle excluded for the crime of persisting in 
his Don-juring principles, when her former lover, the marquis of Nor- 
manby, presented himself. With the same Jacobite afieciions as lord 
Clarendon, the marquis possessed that perfect indifierence to religion 
which permitted him to take as many contradictory oaths as were, in 
the seventeenth century, considered needful for the public weaL When 
this elegant courtier had made his homage to the new sovereign, her 
majesty, who was a person of very few words, and of still fewer ideas, 
had recourse to her usual theme' of conversation, by remarking, ^ that 
it was a very fine day.'' ^^ Your majesty must allow me to declare, thai 
it is the finest day I ever saw in my life !"-— a speech which obudned for 
him from the court the laudations due to a bon-mot, as well as to an 
elegantly-turned compliment, in which happy allusion was made to the 
beautiful weather. In fact, superstition is never more active than in 
remarks lelative to the serenity or tempestuousness of tlie air, at a period 
when any remarkable event happens ; there are few of the annalisU of 
the reign of Anne that did not comment on the bright day of her acces- 
sion, on the glorious shining forth of the sun, and predict a happy reign 
from the pleasantness of the weather. The contrast was the greater from 
the long years of inclemency which had marked the reign of William 
and Mary, and had continued during the solitary reign of the former, 
adding famine to the evils of his continuous wars. 

Another early courtier, at this royal levee, was lord Dartmouth, who 
afiected no grimace of sorrow for the decease of the queen's predecessor. 
He had not forgotten or forgiven the death of his fiither, in the^rim for- 
tress of the Tower, where he had been immured on the mere warrant of 
queen Mary, who suspected him of attachment to his old admiral, her 
deposed father; although he had given greater proof of his love to his 
religion and country, by surrendering the fleet without bloodshed, when 
the English nation declared against James II. Lord Dartmouth, the sony 
was certainly not a partisan of James ; for he has not spared him, although 
he exposed the falsehoods told by his enemies. He recognised queen 
Anne as constitutional sovereign, by telling her ^ his joy at her accession 
was, indeed, without the least alloy." The queen replied, ^^ that she did 
sincerely believe him." " All these visits to royally took place, while the 
privy-council was collecting, in which the new queen was solemnly re- 
cognised, and at which she presided, about noon the same day, her ma- 
jesty being dressed in deep mourning for the demise of her father. 

The members of both houses of parliament met that morning, although 
it was Sunday ; and Mr. Secretary Vernon notified the death of William 
III. to the house of commons. Mr. Granville rose, after the secretary 
had finished his announcement, and commenced what Anne's opponents 
called a Tory gralulalion, beginning with — '* Sir, we have lost a great 

* Swift's Journal to Stella. 

* Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. v. p. IL 
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king, and we have got a most gracious queen." * When all the speeches, 
proper for the occasion, were spoken, the houses of lords and commons 
went up with addresses of congratulation to the queen, on her accession.' 

Anne received these august assemblages with much grace and dignity, 
and her greatest accomplishment was displayed in the answers she gave. 
As constitutional queen, of course, the matter she spoke was in the 
words of her ministers : her manner and tone of voice were her own. 
The sweetness of her voice in utterance had, when a girl, so much 
pleased her uncle, Charles II., that he ordered Mrs. Betterton, the famous 
actress, to teach her to speak ; ^ which had been done,," says lord Dart- 
mouth, ^ with such success, that, even on this occasion, it was a real 
pleasure to hear her, though she had a bashfulness that made it very 
uneasy to herself to say much in public." ^ I have heard the queen 
speak from the throne," observes speaker Onslow, (long after she had 
passed away, therefore the commendation could not be flattery,) ^ and 
she had all that bishop Burnet and others have noticed of the sweetness 
of her voice and manner. I never saw an audience more aflfected : it 
was a sort of charm."' There was no little tact in king Charleses di- 
rections to have the sweet voice of the princess, his niece, cultivated for 
the science of elocution, rather than for singing, since a royal personage 
sways more hearts by speaking than by singing. 

Notwithstanding the multifarious employments and agitations of that 
memorable Sunday of her accession, the queen attended divine service at 
St. James's Chapel, and heard a long sermon preached by Burnet.^ Her 
majesty was, in the afternoon, proclaimed before the gates of St. Jameses 
Palace, at Temple Bar, and in Cheapside.^ 

The day of the queen's accession would have been one of great trial 
to a woman of a more sensitive nature, for she had to retire to the suite 
of apartments once occupied by her son, the young duke of Gloucester, 
at St. James's Palace, while her private apartments were hung with black, 
as decent mourning for king William. A general mourning was ordered 
by her privy council for the recently deceased king.* To mark the dif- 
ference between the black she wore for her parent, and the court-mourn- 
ing she assumed for her brother-in-law, the queen chose to mourn for 
her predecessor in purple ;^ and she accordingly assumed a dress of that 
hue on the day after his decease. 

The queen went in solemn state to the house of lords, March 1 1 ; 
she was attended in her coach by the countess of Marlborough and two 
other ladies. Her majesty wore a star on her breast, and seated herself 
on her throne in her royal robes ; it is said by the prints of the day that 
she wore the crown of St. Edward on her head, but this was a mistake.' 
The commons were sent for, and the queen addressed them in thai 

* Speaker Onslow*8 Notes on Burnet's Own Times, vol. v. p. 2. 
'According to **The Postboy*' newspaper (Brit Museum), these addresses 

were offered the evening of Anne's accession. 

* Speaker Onslow's Notes to Burnetts Own Times, vol. v. p. 2. 

* Gazette. ' Ibid. ' Roger Coke's Detection, voL Ui 

* Boger Coke's Detection, toI. iii., and London Gtzettte atid Postbov. 

* PoMbQX, March 12, 1702. 
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sweet, thrilling voice which has before been described. Her speech, as 
constitutional queen, being the composition of her ministers, tliere is no 
occasion to load her personal life with the whole substance. The only 
remarkable points in it were, that it slid dexterously past all mention of 
her brother, and ei^mestly recommended the attainment of union between 
England and Scotland. She concluded with these words — ^ As I know 
my own heart to be entirely English, I can very sincerely assure you 
there is not anything you can expect or desire from me which I shall 
not be ready to do for the happiness and prosperity of England, and you 
shall always find me a strict and religious obsierver of my word."' 

There is in the corridor gallery, at Windsor Castle, a picture of queen 
Anne opening her first parliament. Lady Marlborough stands nearly 
behind her majesty, and the great ofiicers of state are, as now, ranged 
round the throne ; but it does not appear that the custom had begun, of 
admitting ladies into the body of the house to view the pageantr— at 
least, none appear to grace the scene. Her majesty returned in her 
coach, accompanied by his royal highness, prince George, to her palace 
of St. James ; the sword was carried before her by the earl of Marlbo* 
rough. The queen, out of respect to the memory of her predecessor 
and the season of Lent, ordered the theatres to be shut till after her 
coronation.' It was not until March 14, that an order was issued by 
council to change the royal names in the prayer-book ; and instead of 
"our sovereign lord, king William," to insert "our sovereign lady, 
queen Anne." 

Scotland was still a separate kingdom. The Scotch council was sum- 
moned, March 13, and Anne was proclaimed queen of Scotland by the 
lord Lyon, king at arms, as Anne 1. The churches in Edinburgh were 
hung with black for William^s death. The queen went to Windsor' 
while St. James's Palace was completely hung with black.^ She an- 
nounced her coronation for April 23, the anniversary of that of her un- 
fortunate father; declaring, at the same time, that the very deep mourning 
was to cease after that ceremony.' "For the encouragement of our 
English silks, called a-la-modes," says a periodical of the day, "his 
royal highness, the prince of Denmark, and the nobility, appear in 
mourning hat-bands made of that silk, to bring the same in fashion in 
the place of crape, which are made in the pope's country, whither we 
send our money for them."' Before the first week of queen Anne's 
reign had expired, her majesty took the opportunity of fulfilling her od 
baffled intention of causing the earl of Marlborough to be elected a 
knight of the Garter. 

The commons voted her majesty the same revenue that had been 
granted " to king William, of blessed memory ;" and the speaker and 
the members of the house of commons took the oath to her, repudiating 
the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, for the security of her 
majesty's person and that of the crown in the protestant line. The 
queen went to the house of lords, March 30, with the usual ceremonicfk 

-Postboy, March 12, 1701-2. •Beyer's Annals of queen Anne, 1702. 

• Po8tlx)y. * * Ibid. 

• I/>ndon Post. * The Postman, March 17, 1701-2. 
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and gave ber assent to the bills for her household, rerenne, coin, &c^ 
on which occasion she made the following remarkable speech : as the 
retrenchments she alluded to were wholly personal, it may be considered 
the speech emanated from her own will : — 

** I will straiten myself in my own expenses, rather than not contribate all I 
can to my subjects' ease and relief. It is prolmble the revenue may fall short 
of what it has formerly produced ; however, I will give directions that 100,000/L 
be applied to the public seryice in this year out of the revenue you have so 
ucanimously given me." ^ 

The thanks of the house of commons were highly laudatory, as may 
be supposed, on such a foundation. 

The body of king William had been, meantime, privately removed 
from the palace where he breathed his last, to the prince's chamber at 
Westminster, where it was embalmed and laid in state. The queen and 
prince George of Denmark having taken immediate possession of the 
royal apartments at Kensington Palace,' the measure was murmured at 
by the household of William ; there certainly was something repugnant 
to delicacy in the proceeding. The room where the king died was, 
however, left just in the same state as when he breathed his last, for 
many years of the eighteenth century. 

All the Dutch colony at Kensington Palace were in a state of high 
discontent, almost amounting to mutiny; they were excessively dis« 
pleased at everything done in regard to their king's remains, in which 
bishop Burnet entirely concurred. Although in his history, he threw 
disgusting scandals and reproaches on the character of the royal de- 
funct, he, too, vented his discontent at the accession of Anne, by grum- 
bling at William III.'s funeral ; in his usual phrase, ^ 'Twas scarce de- 
cent." Perhaps the ire of the departed monarch, could he have expressed 
an opinion on his own obsequies, would have been chiefly excited at 
the fact that his despised and detested kinsman, Qeorge of Denmark, 
thought proper to officiate as chief mourner — a function from which, 
although his due place, he had been sedulously debarred by king Wil- 
liam, at the funeral of queen Mary. 

Great debates had previously taken place in the privy council, whether 
the late king should be publicly or privately buried ; the latter was de- 
cided on. The burial took place on Sunday, April 12, at midnight. The 
procession began from Kensington as if the royal corpse had actually 
been there; the funeral train followed an open chariot with the wax 
effigy (still in Westminster Abbey) seated as if over the corpse and 
coffin, which were only introduced when the mourners arrived at West- 
minster Palace. The pall was borne by six dukes ; his royal highness, 
George of Denmark, was chief mourner, supported by two dukes. The 
body was deposited in Henry VIlI.'s Chapel while the service was per- 
formed, and afterwards interred in the same vault with his late consort, 
queen Mary II., near the coffin of their uncle, Charles II.' 

%ieen Anne, two days afterwards, appointed the duke of Devonshire 
ber lord-steward of the household, an office he had held in her si8ter^l 

'Beyer's Annals of Queen Anne, 1702. 'Pyne's Palaces. (KensingtoOi'i 

*Life of King William IIL 
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reign ; the earl of Jersey, lord-chamberlain ; sir Edward SeyiDour, comp- 
troller ; and Pere^ine Bertie, vice-chamberlain of her household. To 
her consort she gave the high office of generalissimo of all her forces by 
sea and land. Her majesty did not forget her old grudge to Bentinck earl 
of Portland. By the instigation of Sarah of Marlborough, who instantly 
stepped into his place, she expelled him from his appointment as keeper 
of her park at Windsor. Among the palace-appointments which took 
place at this period, great interest was mide with the queen by lord 
Godolphin, ^^ that she would be pleased to reinstate Dr. Badclifle as her 
physician ;^' but her majesty manifested lively remembrance of his former 
delinquencies by replying, ^^No! Radcliflfe shall never send me word 
again when I am ill, that my ailments are only vapours.^ Her ministers, 
nevertheless, often had Radcliflle consulted respecting the health of their 
royal mistress, and for his prescriptions they paid, without her know- 
ledge, vast sums.* 

It may be very well believed, from the specimens printed in the course 
of these biographies, that when the contents of the king's letter-box, left 
by him at Kensington, were looked into, strange rumours arose through- 
out the empire, raised by those who read the royal correspondence. 
Among other stories, one gained ground so far, that the prosperous 
accession of her majesty was made the subject of congratulation in vari- 
ous addresses, because a plan of William III.'s for her exclusion had 
been discovered. Perhaps this report was founded on the proflered adop- 
tion of the prince of Wales by William HI. at the peace of Ryswick ; it 
was, however, generally supposed that an invitation for the electress of 
Hanover and her son to take direct possession of the throne at his death 
was meaht. Dr. Drake was called before the house of lords, to answer 
^ for having written a pamphlet defending the right of the queen to the 
crown, as if the late king had endeavoured to deprive her of it ; such as- 
sertion being a libel on his memory .'* Dr. Drake, on being questioned 
^ why he wrote the book ?" replied, ^^ He considered that he had just 
reason to write what he had written, since he heard her highness talked 
of disrespectfully in every coffee-house." The lords declared that the 
report of tlie intended exclusion was false and groundless, and that her 
majesty's attorney-general should forthwith prosecute Dr. Drake, for 
writing a certain paragraph in the pamphlet.' 

It was not the intention of the Jacobite party to wear mourning for 
William HI., but they were already, as well as the queen, in the deepest 
weeds of sable for the death of James II. The Whigs, who had hitherto 
flaunted in the gayest colours, now followed the lord-chamberlain's man- 
date, and assumed mourning for William III., as if for a father; black, 
therefore, was the universal hue. The mourning either for a king or 
queen in England being, until the present century, worn for a whole 
year, as if for a parent Some Jacobite poet, angry at the general garb 
of woe directly after the funeral of the Whig king, wrote the following 
address to the mourners, which being transcribed, various copies were 
found scattered in the streets a few days after Anne's accession. It pre- 

> Biogniph. Brit * Boyer'i Annals, 1702. 
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tenia a pieture of the state of the times, but not eharged to the utmost, 
for scarcely half of William^s imposts' are mentioaed, not even the cruel 
taxes on burials, wills, and property at death, inflictions which were im- 
ported from Holland, and which, it is said, give the government nearly 
one-quarter of the property of every defunct who has aught to leave : 

(* In sable weeds your beaux and belles appear, 
And clond the coming beauties of the year. 
Mourn on, ye foolish fashionable things, 
Mourn for your own misfortunes, not the king's ; 
Mourn for the mighty mass of coin misspent-^ 
Most prodigally given, and idly spent 
Mourn for your tapestry, and your statues too, 
Our Windsor gutted to adorn his Loo.' 
Mourn for the mitre long from Scotlanu gone, 
And much more mourn your union coming on. 
Mourn for a ten years' war and dismal weather, 
And taxes strung like necklaces together. 
On salt, maU^ paper, cyder, lights* and leather. 
Much for the civil list need not be said, 
They truly mourn who are fifteen months unpaid. 
Well, then, my friends, since things you see are so. 
Let's e'en mourn on ; 'twould lessen much our wo, 
Had Sorrel stumbled thirteen years ago ! 
Tour sea has oA run purple to the shore. 
And Flanders been manured with English gore." 

The muster-roll of wits and poets who were to combine for the sup- 
port of the Whig junta, was described in an anonymous satirical poem 
of Pamell. These political lampoons were the oracles of that day, and 
filled the places of the ^^ leading article'' in the modern newspapers, and 
the political sermons of the preceding century. The subsequent retreat 
of the queen's uncle, lord Rochester, is predicted by Parnell, who describes 
the Whig oligarchy as mustering their forces on the night of the death 
of William ; aAer sketching Sunderland under the name of Cethego, he 
makes Montagu, lord Halifax, boast of his literary influence in a speech 

' Among the other more familiar taxes of this era, the parliament of king 
William, in 1696, laid the following extraordinary property tax on all conditions 
of the people : — ^** They taxed all possessors of property according to the true 
ralue of their real and personal estates, their stock in trade or upon land, and 
their income upon offices and professions. But the most singular part of this 
cruel impost was a doty of one penny per week paid by all persons not receimng 
alms, likewise one farthing per week in the pound of all $ervant$ receiving wages 
amounting to 4/. per annum ; those who received from 8i. to 16Z. paid one half- 
penny in the pound per week." — Smollett's History of England, vol. ix. p. 299. 

* It is a corroborating coincidence that the histories of Framlingham Castle 
preserve the fact that its beautiful tapestry, once belonging to the duke of Nor- 
folk, condemned to death by Henry YUL, was seized for the use of Edward VL, 
and after remaining in one of the royal residences till this reign, was carried ofi* 
Of William III. for the adornment of Loo. Other antiquities of furniture and 
ornament, in which Windsor is so strangely deficient, were, according to this 
contemporary, abstracted by the same king for the same purpose, and may he 
found at his Dutch pleasure-palace. 

' William IIL'S window-taxes, usually supposed to have been invented by Pin. 
TOL. XII. — 5 D 
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which BMurks the posMon of most of the authors of Ahne's reign, %i the 
oommeDcemeiit — 

** CongrerOi ibr me, Pastorals death did monrn, 
And her white name with sable yerte adorn." 

This was a mawkish elegy which Congreve wrote on the death of 
Mary 11^ whom he panegyrized under tlie affected name of Pastora 
Authors of coarse worldly comedies are poor hands at elegies. 

** Rowe, too, ifl mine ; and of the Whiggith train, 
Twas ha that sang immortal Tamerlane." 

This is Rowe, the author of « Jane Shore," and " The Fair Penitent 
Immortal ^^ Tamerlane," in whom the reyolutionists afiected to recognise 
William III. is a ranting tragedy long defunct 

** I helped to polish Garth's rough awkward lafs, 
Tanght him in tuneful lines to sound our party's praise." 

Samuel Garth was a political physician, who was more renowned for 
poems than pills ; his name is still in the public memory, although his 
poems are utterly forgotten.^ He was personally abusive to queen Anne 
during her reigo, and drew the attention of her enemies to her excesses 
at the table. 

** Walsh votes for ns, who, thongh he never Writ, 
Yet passes for a poet and a wit" 

The memory of Walsh chiefly survives in Pope^s and Swift's letters ; 
he was a member o( parliament, with literary tastes. 

« Van's vulgar plotless plays were once mjr boast, 
But now the poet^s in the builder lost" 

Vanbrugh is here indicated, the author of ^ The Provoked Husband," 
and Architect of Blenheim. 

** On Addison we safely nrtay depend, 
A pension never feils to gain a friend ; 
Through Alpine hills he shall my name resound, 
And make his patron known in classic ground." 

Addison was then making a classic tour, being enabled to travel, by a 
pension allowed him by Halifiix. His publication on that tour is one of 
his earliest works. He afterwsrds returned the obligation, by support- 
ing, with his own pen and that of his ally, Steele, the ministry that had 
patronized him. Steele is not named in this list, which is surprising, 
since he was the most headlong of their party-^writers. 

Pamell proceeds to versify some known expressions of Halifax on 
the power of literary aid : 

** Princes but sit unsettled on their thrones, 
Unless supported by Apollo's sons. 

^ Garth has far better claims to immortality than his verses oonld give. He 
was the first physician of his age who suggested the idea of dispensaries where 
advice was given gratis to the poor. He may be considered the founder of those 
benevolent institotions, at least in wtodem times. His poem of ** The Dispensary" 
was a satire on the interested quacks and apothecaries who oppoaad the ohariqr. 
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Happy Augustas had the Mantoan mmse, 
And happier Nassau had his Montague's, 
But Anna, that ill-fitted Tory queen, 
Shall feel the yengeance of the poet*s pen." 

No ona among the list, howeyer, personally attacked the queen but 
Qarth, who alluded in no measured phnses to her supposed propensity 
of imbibing more than did her good. Pamell hims^ concludes this 
singular poem with an elegant tribute to the memory of the lately lost 
son of the queen, whom he terms the Marcellus of the English nation. 
He speaks highly of the queen's uncle, lord Rochester; and truly fore- 
tells that the queen's favourite, lady Mailborough, will dispossess him 
of all power. 

**! foresee his fate, 
To be supplanted by Sempronia*s hate 
(Sen[)proni%, of a fitlse procuring race/ 
The senate's grieyance and the court's 4isgraoe.) 

Such was the first attack on lady Marlborough in the reign of queen 
Anne. The unmeasured hatred of this person to the family of Claren- 
don, especially to lord Rochester, was, for a long time, the leading prin- 
ciple of her life. The queen's natural afiection towards her uncle, pro- 
duced the first disputes between her and Sarah of Marlborough, who, 
strong in her alliance with the house of Sunderland, scarcely conde- 
scended to acknowledge herself to be the fayourite of queen Anne ; but 
hinted that her queen was a yery humble-minded person exceedingly 
obliged to her. The career of lord Sunderland was, at the accession of 
Anne, nearly at its end. All his dark schemes had succeeded, and the 
unbounded power of the triumphant oligarchy was before him. The 
last turn of fortune's wheel had brougtit him to the top, but life is too 
short to work the complex machinery which it had been the employ- 
ment of this statesman's subtle brain to devise. Just as all lord Sunder** 
land's contrivances were perfected, he was forced to be occupied with 
nothing but infirmity, conscience, and death. 

Queen Anne had scarcely ascended the throne, when, influenced, as 
it is supposed, by her uncle, Rochester, ishe manifested anxiety to efiect 
a reconciliation with the venerable bishop Ken, who was considered the 
head of the Reformed Church of England. She sent a nobleman, his 
personal friend, who held a high place in her confidence, to seek the 
deprived bishop, to inform him that the conforming dissenter Kidder, 
whom her sister had placed in his bishopric, should be removed from 
his intrusion into the see of Bath and Wells, if he, Dr. Ken, would 
swear allegiance to her, and resume his prelatic state and revenues. The 
queen is said to have added, ^ that it was her intention, if possible, to 
place him in the primacy of England." It is asserted that her majesty 
wished to be crowned by his hands. By some means her ministry bad 
induced Kidder to accept the bishopric of Carlisle, then vacant, and to 
surrender Bath and Wells to its rightful occupant 

* This is another allnsioa to some mysterious blot on the lineage of the doolsus 
of Marlborough. 
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Surely the primitiye Chrietian church nerer saw mitres tnd primacies, 
the consecration of crowns, and the benediction of sceptres placed at the 
disposal of a poorer man. The deprived bishop, being belored by his 
people, had been required to perform all the spiritual duties of the see. 
Dr. Kidder, to whom the temporalities of bishop Ken had been given 
by William and Mary at the commencement of his career, having long 
officiated as a dissenting preacher,^ and being reported ^till to hold the 
Socinian doctrines fashionable at the Dutch court, was equally distaste- 
ful to the true church-of- England prelate and his diocese. At the earn- 
est call of his clergy and people. Ken struggled with his poverty and 
infirmities to perform the office of bishop of Bath and Weils. Weil was 
his only coat, patched and thin as it was, known, when he went on his 
progresses from Salisbury, through Somersetshire, riding slowly on his 
old white horse,' almost as poor and infirm as its master. Thus would 
the bishop go forth to the confirmations or ordinations where his pre- 
sence was entreated by his loving flock. 

Since his degradation by queen Mary, this inspired poet and blame- 
less prelate of our church, when driven by her from the palace of Wells, 
had continued to live on the charity of his nephew, prebend Isaac Wal- 
ton, in Salisbury Close. Such was his winter retreat ; but part of the 
summer he usually spent at Longieat, with his friend, lord Weymouth, 
a nobleman who had always refused to visit the court of William and 
Mary, but, with the duke of Beaufort, and several other noblemen at-* 
tached to James II., had hastened to London to greet the accession of 
queen Anne. It was through the agency of lord Weymouth that her 
majesty opened the negotiation for her recognition by bishop Ken. 

It has been stated that Dr. Ken suffered this negotiation to go on until 
he came to take the oath to queen Anne, and then refused f having all 
along intended refusal) in order to make his renunciation of the queen's 
authority more striking to the world.' But the deliberate acting of such 
a farce was utterly inconsistent with the character and conduct of a man 
who lived meekly on charity, because he would not receive the rich re- 
venues of Bath and Wells inconsistently with the oath he had taken on 
his induction to his dignity. His refusal would have created sufficient 
sensation at any period without having recourse to a theatrical renun- 
ciation. It is undeniable that he was willing, for the promotion of the 
peace and unity of his see, to take the simple oath of allegiance to Anne 
as queen of Great Britain. The man who had resisted threats of per- 
sonal violence from William III. when prince of Orange, — ^had endured 
incarceration in the Tower from James II. (because he would not fulfil 
his despotic commands regarding the illegal abolition of the test and 
penal laws), and was finally hurled from his bishopric by Mary II., be- 
cause he would not falsify his oath to her father, — would doubtless have 
scrupulously fulfilled any oath he could have conscientiously taken to 

- See biographies of Bishop Ken and Kidder, in the Biographia Brit. 

■Bowie's Life of Ken. 

■ Rennet's History charges bishop Ken, most unjustly, with this piece of politi- 
oal diplomacy. Bishop Ken likewise has the honour of Dr. Burnet's unqualified 
abuse 
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queen Anne. The present crisis permitted him to do so consistently, 
since his old master, James II., was just dead. The oath of allegiance 
to queen Anne, was, however, preceded by an oath of abjuration of her 
young brother, which, as it implied the shameless falsehood regarding 
his birth, bishop Ken refused to take. 

Here is a strong instance of the folly and wickedness of oaths of test 
and abjuration; they form insurmountable barriers which keep con- 
scientious persons from serving their country, at the same time they 
admit to office, with frightful facility, all those to whom every denomi- 
tion of religion is equally indifferent 

When bishop Ken had refused this oath, he was by no means certain 
that he had not incurred the penalties of pranMnire^ for he wrote to 
bishop Lloyd ' to ask him ^ Whether that oath was to be enforced ?" 
for, pursued the venerable prelate, ** I will rather leave the kingdom — 
old, sick, and infirm, as 1 am.'' 

No evil consequences of the kind followed his refusal. About the 
same time, many of the clergy, who had disowned William III. as head 
of the church, from his known antipathy to its doctrines and practice, 
became willingly liegemen to queen Anne, and accepted ecclesiastical 
dignities from her. A bishop, appointed by the queen, early in her reign, 
wrote to Dr. Ken, telling him ^^ that his advice and presence were ne- 
cessary to them all in London, at the delicate conjunction of aflfairs, 
which had taken place on the death of king William." The answer of 
Ken was as follows : — 

^ A journey to London is neither consistent with my health, purse, 
nor inclination; I have often been offered money, but have refused 
equally that and the oaths required. There is a way to heal the un- 
happy schism in the church, but it is needless for me to mention it." ' 

Thus was queen Anne disappointed in her wish of being consecrated 
by Dr. Ken ; it is singular, that neither he nor his supplanter in the 
bishopric of Bath and Wells, appeared at the coronation to perform the 
offices therein pertaining to that prelacy. 

Dr. Ken was permitted by the queen to withdraw himself once more 
into his poverty, and pursue his usual routine of life, unscathed by any 
political persecution for refusing the oath of abjuration. Instead of 
prosecuting him, she had the generosity to ofier him the sums he alluded 
to, which he pertinaciously refused, while the man whose religious 
principles he deprecated held his see ; and he persisted in signing him- 
self as the bishop thereof. / 

The approaching coronation of the queen now absorbed every thought 
of the public ; it was one of the most singular features of the times, that 
contrary to every precedent in British history, the consort of the queen 

' Life and Letters of bishop Ken. Our authority does not explain whether hd 
writes to Dr. Francis Loyd, bishop of Norwich, who, like himself, had forsaken 
all, rather than wound his conscience by a second oath of allegiance, or Dt 
William Lloyd, the fanatical bishop of St. Asaph. It is possible the last; sinca 
William Lloyd had been his fellow-prisoner, incarcerated by James IL in tho 
Tower, and was now in favour with the court. 

'Life and Letters of Bishop Ken. 
6» 
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was excladed from all perticipfition in her dignities. Whether this ex- 
clusion emanated from the queen, from the parliament, or from Uit 
wishes of prince George of Denmark himself, has nerer been clearly 
anal3rzed ; but popular opinion leads to the conclusion, that the prince 
himself declined sharing in the honours of regality. 

It has been surmised, that England haring suflered most severely under 
the sway of Philip IL, who during the illness of his regnant partner in- 
troduced the Spanish inquisition, had determined the people never to ad- 
mit the sway of any king-consort. There is semblance of historical 
truth in this suggestion, yet it is contradicted by the fiict, that the immedi- 
ate precedent of William and Mary presented an example of usurpation of 
the king-consort, not only on the lineal rights of the nearest protestant 
heir, his queen, but on those of her sister Anne. The fiict is undeniable, 
that the English never for an instant contemplated that consorts of their 
queen-regnants should hold rank no higher than that of prince George 
of Denmark. It was considered that royal children would not pay their 
father the natural duty of a parent, unless he retained not only the name 
but the power of a king. Thus Henry VII. reigned peacefully, many 
years ai\er the death of his wife, the, heiress of the English throne, and 
William III., childless as he was, followed his example. The law by 
which prince George of Denmark was excluded from ascending the 
British throne, has hitherto eluded our search, and it seems passing 
strange that a lawless precedent should be followed. However this may 
be, prince George of Denmark was only reckoned among the first oif 
British peers, as duke of Cumberland, and he actually did homage to his 
wife as such. 

At the coronation of William and Mary, prince George had been 
naturalized, and created baron Wokingham, earl of Kendal, and duke of 
Cumberland, with precedence before all other peers. Afler the violent 
disputes between the princess Anne and queen Mary, George of Den- 
mark became a leader of opposition in the house of peers, he advocated 
a bill brought into parliament to exclude all persons enjoying places of 
trust and profit, from being members of the senate; for in 1692, such 
numbers of military and naval commanders were members of the house 
of commons, that it was called the Officers' Parliament ; this bill was 
thrown out by a majority of only two, on the third reading ; but protests 
were entered on the journal's of the house, headed by the name of prince 
George. He used to make speeches, but in the drollest English that it 
was possible to imagine. Being a Lutheran, he was generally on the 
side of the dissenters, in the reign of his consort, who is supposed to 
have been materially influenced by him. 

Envoys, and ambassadors extraordinary, arrived daily at the court of 
queen Anne, in the months of March and April, to condole with her on 
the death of her brother-in-law, and to congratulate her on her accession 
to the crown. They came from Zeil and Hanover, from Prussia, Den- 
mark, S^eaen, and most of the German states. The etiquette of their 
introductions was, first, a private audience of her majesty, then a private 
pre<t/'ntation to prince George, afler which they had their public recep- 
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tion at court' In this manner count Wratislaw, envoy-extraordinary 
from the emperor of Germany, delivered his imperial master^s condolences 
on the death of William, and then, congratulations for queen AnneS 
happy accession. It has heen explained, that war was re«uiy to break 
out between Great Britain and France, for the ostensible motive of ex- 
pelling Philip v., the young grandson of Louis XIV., from the throne 
of Spain, (of which he had actually taken peaceable possession,) and re- 
placing him by Charles of Austria, the son of the emperor. In fact, lord 
Marlborough, the commander-in-chief, commenced his Flemish campaign, 
April 16th, some days before her majesty's coronation. 

The Polish ambassador, Niewscheritz, brought his congratulations in 
his monarch's name to the queen, the day before her coronation. He 
made her a very grand harangue in Latin, but he might as well have ut- 
tered it in his native Sarmatian tongue, it would have been equally in- 
telligible to the newly ascended majesty of Great Britain. 

Meantime, the public press disseminated the following reports con- 
cerning the preparations for the coronation : — 

** We bear that the queen had latelj her picture drawn by sir GodfVey Knel- 
ler^ in order to grave an impress by, for the coronation medals and coin. And 
*tis said, on the reverse of the medals is to be represented the goddess Pallas 
destroying a giant, with this motto— Ftcem gerit ilia Tonantit; but we are not 
sore that the same is actually agreed upon." * 

It was at this period that the queen sat to Kneller for her portrait ; 
the total absence of all ornament, excepting the simple medallion of the 
order of St. George, suspended by a broad, light-blue ribbon round the 
neck, makes it remarkable ; for the portraits of Anne, after her corona* 
tion, are rather vulgarly laden with crown, sceptre, and necklaces, and 
heavy decorations. The original is inserted into the panels of the gal- 
lery of St. George at Windsor Castle. It is a fine and firmly painted 
specimen of Kneller's pencil. As the designs for the queen's medallion 
portraits were then executed, her costume partakes of classic simplicity 
of the numismatic art ; her hair is arranged in the style of her well- 
known coinage profile. The portrait is sitting ; the air and attitude are 
decidedly majestic, if not graceful ; the dress is chiefly concealed by the 
flowing mantle of the order of the Garter, excepting the star on the side. 
The features are stronger and harsher than those generally recognised 
in the soft and comely visage of queen Anne ; at the same time, they are 
indicative of far more natural energy, personal courage, and practical 
abilities. The only ornament on her person, the medallion of St. George, 
is partly concealed by the hand of the queen. It is traditionary, that 
Kneller pleaded with the queen to assume this attitude, in order to give 
him an opportunity of painting the most beautiful hand in England ; and 
assuredly the hand in her Windsor portrait is a study worthy of any ar 
tist, both for the easy manner in which it rests on the medallion, and for 
Its own elegance of form and pictorial finish. Anne's Kensington por- 
trait is drawn in the same noble and simple style of art ; but her hand is 

* Boyer's Annals of Queen Anne. 1702. 
' Posunan, April 4, 1702. 
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not raised, and the medallion of St George is conseqaenUy entirely visi- 
bie. In Anne^s subsequent portraits, her vast profusion of chestnut hair 
is arranged in heavy falling curls on her shoulders and breast ; the stat« 
crown surmounts it ; the jewelled collar of the Garter supersedes the 
broad azure ribbon of the elder Garter order. There is, withal, an out- 
spread of finery peculiarly unbecoming to a very (at woman. 

The public prints resume their journalizing of the queen^s movements, 
as follows : — 

" London, April 11. — ^The queen took the divenisement of banting on Wednes- 
day, about Windsor, and returned on Thursday to her royal palace at Sl 
James's." * This hunting was performed in her high-wheeled chaise. 

** We hear there is struck to the value of 1200/. or more, in coronation medals 
of 50s. a piece, to be distributed in Westminster Hall among those of quality.*' 

The queen had again lost the use of her feet, from gout and corpu- 
lence; an infirmity which made the important ceremonid of her corona- 
tion very fatiguing, and even embarrassing to her; on this account, she 
was carried in some of the processions in a low arm-chair,' instead of 
walking. The coronation took place, April 23, O. S. 1702 ; St. George's 
day being the seventeenth anniversary of that of her fiither. 

About eleven of the clock in the morning, her majesty came privately 
in a sedan-chair from her palace at St. Jameses,* to Westminster Hall, 
from whence she was carried to the Court of Wards, where she reposed 
herself, while the heralds set the preparations in order in the court of 
requests, the painted chamber, and the house of lords, marshalling the 
several classes of the nobility as they were to proceed down the Hall. 

Prince George of Denmark was preceded in the entrance procession 
by the archbishop of Canterbury, and the lord-keeper of the great seaL 
He walked before his royal consort and her group of state attendants. 
These were, garter-king-at-arms, between the lord-mayor and the black 
rod, then the high steward of England ; then the queen's majesty, with 
a circle of gold set with diamonds on her head, her train borne by the 
duchess of Somerset, assisted by four young ladies of the bedchamber, 
and the lord-chamberlain, entered Westminster Hall in procession, and 
af\er her first robing, seated herself under the canopy on the side of the 
table, where was provided her chair of state, cushion, and footstool, and 
a long table covered with rich tapestry. On this table was placed 
the regalia. The great officers — being the earl itiarshal (lord Carlisle)^ 
the lord high steward (the duke of Devonshire^, and the lord high con- 
stable — stood ready there, at the command of her nrajesty, to distribute 
to its appointed bearers the various pieces which were placed thereon by 
the master of the jewel house. 

The procession went through New Palace Yard into King-street, so 
along the broad Sanctuary,^ into the west door of the Abbey church, all 

» Postboy, No. 1077. » Flying Post, No. 108<3. 

• Planche's Royal Records, edited from Bank's Collection, Brit. Museum ; lik^ 
wise from MSS. in the College of Arms, ably collated by Mr. Planche. 

* Edward the Confessor's Sanctuary was then standing, according to the ao- 
nount of Dr. Stukeley. 
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the way being coyered from the steps of the throne at the Eling's Bench, 
to the steps of the royal platform in the church, with broad blue cloth 
two breadths in width, spread upon boards railed in on each side. This 
footway for royalty was as usual strewn with sweet herbs and flowers ; 
the month was April, and the day of St. George is usually most redolent 
of the early glories of spring. Formerly the poor commonalty used to 
break in and cut away ^^ the rayed cloth,^' almost as fast as the steps of 
the sovereign had passed oyer it, for it was considered the' fee of the 
populace. But now blue cloth took the place of the striped or rayed 
cloth, and royalty lined the way with guards. Strange it was that when 
the prerogative of crown and church were many degrees higher, the 
populace of England surrounded their monarchs wijlhout an idea of harm- 
ing them. 

Qpeen Anne, like her father and uncle, retained the title of sovereign 
of France. As part of the pageantry she likewise retained, at her coro- 
nation, two gentlemen, dressed to represent the dukes of Normandy and 
Aquitaine. This antique custom has been omitted in the latter corona 
tions, with some wrong in regard to the dukedom of Normandy — at 
least, since our queen sUll enjoys a very goodly inheritance, in the beau- 
tiful Channel Islands, as rightful duchess of Normandy ; more especially, 
as the high-spirited descendants of the Norman chivalry, inhabitants of 
the said islands, consider that England, and all its people and dependen- 
cies, appertain to them, and not they to us. When the representatives 
of Normandy and Aquitaine, (who, we are concerned to record, bore the 
homespun names of James Clark and Jonathan Andrews,') were called 
by the heralds to take their places, they stood at the foot of the steps 
leading up to the queen's canopy, in Westminster Hall, but did not go up 
nearer to her throne. 

It is certain that, on account of the queen's infirmities of the feet, she 
was relieved from the fittigue of walking in the procession from the Hall 
to the Abbey — ^ she took the conveniency of being carried in an open 
chair," ' says a contemporary, " from Westminster Hall along by the 
Broad Sanctuary, the houses on each side being crowded with specta- 
tors, who rent the air with cries of joy when tliey beheld their queen." 
Whether her majesty alighted from her chair, on entering the Abbey, and 
took her place in the procession, as it proceeded up the choir, or was 
carried to the foot of the platform, is not mentioned. The queen, whe- 
ther she walked or was carried, had nevertheless a long train,* which 
was borne, according to ancient custom, by the peeress of the highest 
rank among the femcde aristocracy of England. The lady who was en- 
titled to perform this office, on this occasion, was the personal friend of 
her majesty, the heiress of the illustrious house of Percy, and wife to 
the representative of lady Katherine Gray, called the proud duke of 

' They were two gentlemen of the privy chamber. 

* Boyer's AnnaU of Queen Anne, April 1702. 

*It must have been passed over the low back of the chair in which she sat, 
and so borne behind her by the duchess of Somerset, and the noble maidens, her 
assistants. 
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Somerset, who took his pltce as the nearest relathre of the bloodHrojal, 
then in the country. Lady Elizabeth Seymour aided her mother in the 
office of train-bearer, with lady Mary Hyde (one of the queen's firs^ 
cousins), and lady Mary Pierrepoint, then a girl of thirteen, only r»- 
markable for the promise of surpassing me# and beauty, but afterwards 
still more celebrated as the first among the female literati of her countiy, 
under the name of lady Mary Wortley Montague. Even if the queen 
went in her chair up the choir, it need not excite surprise that her train 
was borne ; for, at royal christenings, the baby always had a long train, 
with train-bearers, although carried in another peraon's arms. 

The queen was escorted by the lord chamberlain, lord Jersey, she was 
supported by the bishop of Durham and the bishop of fbceter, and guarded 
by the late king's favourite, Arnold Keppel, earl of Albemarle, who was 
still retained as captain of the royal guard ; he was the only person of 
king William's Dutch colony, who had ever shown any civility to queen 
Anne, who did not now forget his courtesy and humanity. 

The mere ceremonial of the coronation proceeded, in all respects, ac- 
cording to the ancient precedents, which have been too often detailed in 
the course of this series of royal biogrraphies to need repetition, our plan 
being only to enter into narration, where accidental or personal circum- 
stances occasioned an alteration. The recognition was performed in 
the old accustomed manner, the queen rising and standing by her chair, 
while Tennison, archbishop of Canterbury, presented her to the people 
with these words, turning her and himself to the four sides of the plat- 
form—east, west, south, and north, and repeating the query each time : 

** Sirs, I here present unto you queen Anne, undoubted queen of this realm I 
Whereas all you that are come this day to do your homages and seryice, are you 
willing to do the same ?" ' 

The people answered, with loud and repeated acclamations, all crjrin^ 
out, with one voice, " God save queen Anne." The trumpets sounded 
after the conclusion of the recognition, and the choir burst into this an- 
them — " The queen shall rejoice in thy strength, O Lord : exceeding 
glad shall she be of thy salvation ! Thou shah present her with the 
blessings of goodness, and shalt set a crown of pure gold on her head.^ 

While the anthem was singing, the archbishop went down from the 
platform, and put on his splendid cope before the altar, the bishops vested 
themselves, and the officers of the wardrobe spread the carpet and 
cushions on the floor and steps of the altar. The formula of the coro- 
nation, from the earliest times, appointed two bishops to support the 
person of royalty during the ceremonial ; this office, if antique illumi- 
nated MSS. may be trusted, was that of supporting St Edwaiti's crown, 
on each side, if it did not happen to fit the royal head on which it had 
descended. Thus the stalwart warrior, Edward I., is represented with a 
bishop on each side extending a hand to sustain the crown of St Ed- 
ward by one of its ornaments. The bishops had probably held it over 
the heads of the crowned children, Henry III., Richard II., Henry VI., 
and Edward VI. The custom had been lost since, for when the lai^ 

^Plaucb^'s Regal Records, p. 113. 
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crown, which bad been made, in the plare of that of St Edward, de- 
stroyed in the civil war, to fit the head of the queen's uncle, Charles II., 
tottered on the less powerful brow of her father, it was his fiilse servant, 
Henry Sidney, supported it, and not his faithful, but ill-treated bishop 
Ken, of Bath and Wells. Queen Anne required the actual aid of su»- 
taining hands to support her person in a standing position ; singular as 
it is, she was the only infirm person ever crowned monarch of England, 
either before or since, and yet her majesty had only just completed her 
thirty-setenth year. 

By the assistance of the bishops, the queen contrived to reach the 
altar, where she went through the ceremonial of the first ofiertory ; un- 
like her immediate predecessors, William and Mary, when the exhorta- 
tion was heard — ^^Thou shalt not appear before the Lord thy God, 
empty,'' queen Anne had provided wherewithal to put in the gold 
basons, and made all her oblations as required. The offering of the 
swords on the altar, and the chanting of the litany, according to the 
ritual of the church of England, followed in the usual order. It may be 
observed that the coronation ceremonial is, in effect, an interlude be- 
tween the actual celebration of the holy communion ; it commences afler 
the Nicene creed and sermon, the eucharistical part of the rite not being 
administered until the sovereign, anointed, crowned, and enthroned, has 
received her homages. At the end of the Nicene creed, which was be- 
gun by the archbishop, and sung by the choir, the queen stood up. 
When the creed was concluded. Dr. Sharp, archbishop of York, pre- 
sented himself to preach the sei^mon, to which office the queen had, by 
express desire, appointed him. The pulpit was placed upon a pillar, at 
the north-east corner of the platform, very near the queen's chair. The 
sermon was short and impressive ; it was printed by the queen's wish. 
The text was from Isaiah, xlix., ^ Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and 
queens thy nursing mothers." 

The queen heard the sermon, sitting in her chair, on the south side 
of the altar, over against the pulpit. On her right hand, stood the bishop 
of Durham, and beyond him, on the same side, the lords who bore the 
swords of state, Stanley earl of Derby, Vere earl of Oxford, and Gray 
earl of Kent On the led side of the queen's chair, stood her other 
clerical supporter, Trelawney bishop of Exeter,* and lord Lindsay, who 
fulfilled that day the office of her lord great chamberlain. Such was 
the group round her majesty. On the nortli side of the altar, sat the 
archbishop of Canterbury, in a purple velvet chair, the bishops being 
placed on their bench along the north wall. On the south side, between 
the queen's chair and the idtar of Westminster Abbey, stood the dean of 
Westminster and the prebendaries. The protestant coronation oath, 
which was permanently established at Anne's inauguration, was preceded 
by the following dialogue and declaration. 

The sermon being ended, the archbishop of Canterbury rose and went 
to the queen ; standing before her, he said : — ^ Is your majesty willing 

> In the place of Kidder, the bishop of Bath and WelU difadOf who Sox toaa 
reason declined appearing } he wai really a dissenter. 
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to make the declaraHon f ' The queen answered, ^ I am willing." The 
archbishop having provided himself with the required declaration, writ- 
ten on a roll of parchment, read it, as follows :— « 

** I Anne, by the grace of God, queen of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith,* &«., do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, 
testifie,and declare, that I do belieye that in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
there is not any transubstantiation of the elements of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ, at or after the consecration thereof by any person 
wbatsoeyer. 2dly, That the invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any 
other saint, and the sacrifice of the mass, as they are now used in the church of 
Borne, are superstitious and idolatrous. 3dly, And I do solemnly, in the pre- 
sence of God, profess, testifie, and declare, that I do make this declaration, and 
every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the words read to me, as 
they are commonly understood by English Protestants, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever, and without any dispensation 
already granted me for this purpose by the Pope, or any other authority or per- 
son, or without any hope of such ^dispensation fVom any person or authority 
whatsoever, or without thinking I am, or can be, acquitted before God or man, 
or absolved of this declaration, or of any part thereof, although the Pope, or any 
other person or power whatsoever, should dispense with, or annul the same, o^ 
declare that it was null and void from the beginning." 

^ The qneen audibly made and repeated the same, and afterwards sub- 
scribed it" 

Then the archbishop asked the queen — 

^ Is your majesty willing to take the coronation 6ath ?'' 

The queen replied, ^ I am willing." Her majesty at the same time 
had a book in her hands, by the which she fully understood the nature 
of what she undertook. 

^ Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the people of this 
kingdom of England, and the dominions thereto belonging, according to 
the statutes of parliament agreed on, and the laws and customs of the 
same ?" asked archbishop Tennison. 

^ I solemnly promise so to do," replied queen Anne. 

^ Will you, to your power, cause law and justice in mercy to be exe- 
cuted in all your judgments ?" asked the archbishop. 

" I will," replied queen Anne. 

^ Will you, to the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of God, 
the true profession of the gospel, and the protestarU reformed religion 
established by law, and will you preserve unto the bishops and clergy 
of this realm, and to the churches committed to their charge, all such 
rights and privileges as by law do or shall appertain to them or any of 
them ?" asked, the archbishop. 

^ All this I promise to do," replied queen Anne. 

Then the queen, arising out of her chair, supported as before, and as- 
sisted by lord Lindsay, the great chamberlain, the sword of state being 
earned before her, went to the altar, and there made her solemn oath, in 
sight of the people present, to observe these premises, laying her right 
hand upon the holy gospel in the great Bible, brought to her from the 

*The important words, **head of the church," are either omitted, or supposed 
to be included in the **^." 
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altar by archbishop Tennison, which had been carried before her, in 
procession, by Stillingfleet, bishop of Worcester. 

As the queen knelt on the steps of the altar, with her hand on the 
gospel, she said these words : 

^ The things which I have here before promised I will perform and 
keep, so help me God P Then her majesty kissed the book. Having 
tfans taken her oath, the qaeen returned to her chair, and kneeling at the 
fiddstool, the Veni Creator was sang by the choir. 

The anointing and all the ceremonies connected therewith proceeded 
according to the ancient form. The queen's infirmities did not cause 
her to dispense with the ceremony of standing, to be solemnly girt with 
the sword of St Edward, or from going with it to offer it at the altar. 
It was redeemed, according to the usual form, for one hundred shillings ; 
the noble who bore it was the last of the Dc Veres, earl of Oxford. The 
sword was forthwith unsheathed by him, and carried before her majesty 
daring the rest of the ceremonial. The spurs were, however, only pre- 
sented ; they were sent by the queen directly to the altar. Her majesty 
was then invested with the ring and staff 

The coronation ring put on the fourth finger of Anne's right hand 
was, indeed, a balass ruby, with the cross of St. George engraved there- 
on ; but it was not the ancient jewel of Edward the Confessor, ^^ the 
wedding-ring of England," as it is quaintly called by the old heralds and 
chroniclers. The queen's deposed father had, in his dire distress at 
Feversham, made a struggle with his reason, t|ien veering under hit 
filial calamities, to preserve that precious jewel, which he efiectually did ; 
therefore neither of his daughters ever had that inestimable gem. But a 
report exists, that cardinal York, the last surviving grandson of James, 
sent it to the present royal family of England, and that it has been worn 
by the last three sovereigns of Great Britain. The address with which 
Anne received her coronation-ring seems to have been unaltered from 
the ancient formula : 

** Receive this ring, the ensign of kingly dignity and of defence of the CatnoUe 
faith, that as you are this day consecrated head of this kingdom and people, so 
being rich in faith, and abounding in good works, you may reign with him, m ho 
is the King of kings, to whom be honour and glory for ever. Amen." 

The archbishop, after the investiture of the ring, standing before the 
altar, on which were the stafi^ sceptre, and orb of sovereignty, took the 
crown, which represents that of St. Edward, in his hand, and placing it 
again before him on the altar, made the following invocation : — 

" O God, the Saviour and rewarder of them that faithfully serve thee, who 
alone dost govern them with mercy and loving-kindness, bless and sanctify this 
thy servant Anne, our queen, who now in lowly devotion boweth her head to 
thy divine majesty." ' 

The manuscript has a marginal direction in this place. ^^ Here the 
queen must be put in mind to bow her head^'^ — ^little needed, indeed, if 
Anne had the least appreciation of the sense of this beautiful aspiration : 

** And as thou doest this day set a crown of pure gold upon her head, so en- 
rich her royal heart with th> heavenly and abundant grace, and crown her wiUi 
TOL. XU. — 6 
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all princely Tirtnet wbich may adorn the high station wherein thoo hast placed 
her, through him who is the King immortal, inyisible, Jesus Christ our Lord, to 
whom be honour and glory for ever.** 

Then, qaeen Anne being seated in her chair, the archbishop, assisted 
by the other bishops, came from the altar, and the dean of Westminster 
brought the crown ; the archbishop took it reverently, and put it on the 
head of the queen, at which sight the people, with loud and repeated 
shouts, cried ^^ God save the queen !" The trumpets sounded, and the 
Tower guns answered a signal made from the turrets of Westminster 
Abbey by thundering discharges. 

When silence had succeeded to this joyous uproar, aAer a solemn 
pause, the archbishop^s voice was heard in address to the qneen : 

** Ood crown yon with a crown of righteoasness and Tirtae, of victory and 
honour. The Lord himself be unto you for a crown of glory, and a diadem of 
beauty; and may you also be a crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, and a 
rojral diadem in the hand of your Ood. Be strong and of a good courage ; ob- 
serve the commandments of Ood, and walk in his ways ; fight the good fight of 
faith, and lay hold of eternal life, that when you have finished your course, yoa 
may receive a crown of glory, and honour, and immortality that iadeth not away, 
which God, the righteous judge, shall give you at that day.** 

The choir then broke into a short but rejoicing anthem, ^ Praise the 
Lord, O Jerusalem ;^ the peers and peereses put on their coronets while 
it was singing. 

One of the prebends of Westminster then brought the Holy Bible to 
the dean of Westminster. The dean, aAer first piacinff it on the altar, 
brought it in procession to the archbishop, who, attended by the bishops, 
presented it, with great reverence, to the queen, with this address : 

** Our gracious queen, thus saith the Lord of old to his peeuliar people, by the 
hand of his servant Moses, When thy king sitteth upon the throne of the king- 
dom, he shall write him a copy of this law in a book, and it shall be with hizn, 
and he shall read therein all the days of his life, that he may learn to fear the 
Lord his Ood, and so keep all the words of this law to do them, and that he , 
turn not aside to the right hand nor to the left, to the end that he may prolong 
his days in his kingdom, he and his children.*' 

Which passage must have seemed like a denunciation to the childless 
queen, who had so recently put ofi'her mourning for her only son. 

« And accordingly," continned the archbishop, " afterwards, when they made 
Josiah king, they not only anointed and crowned him, but they gave him the 
testimony also, that is, the book of the law of Ood, to be the rule of his whole 
life and government 

** To put your majesty in mind of this rule, and that you may follow this ex- 
ample, we present you with this book, the most valuable thing this world 
a^rds. 

* Here is wisdom ; this is the rojral law ; these are the lively oracles of Goa , 
biessed is he that readeth and they that hear the words of this book, and keep 
and do the thiags contained in it, for these are the words of eternal life, able 
to make you wise and happy in this world — nay, wise unto salvation, and so 
happy fbr evermore, through faith which is in Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
lor ever.** 

And now queen Anne having been anointed and crowned, and having 
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reeeiyed all the ensigns of royal dignity, the archbishop solemnly blessed 
her ; and at each clause of the benediction, the peers and bishops, who 
stood round about her, joined ^ in a loud and hearty Amen." 

** The Lord bless and keep joa ; the Lord make the light of his countenance 
to shine ever upon you, and be gracious unto you ,* the Lord protect you in all 
your ways, and preserve you from every evil thing ; the Lord prosper the works 
of your own hands upon you ; the Lord prosper your handy work." 

To which the peers and bishops responded, ^^ Amen !" 

**May all the blessings of heaven and earth plenteously descend upon you," 
continued the archbishop ; " the Lord give you of the dew of heaven and the 
famess of the earth, a fruitful country and healthful seasons, a faithful senate and 
a quiet empire, wise counsellors and victorious armies, a loyal nobility and a 
dutiful gentry, and an honest, peaceable, and obedient commonalty." 

" Amen," responded the peers and bishops, very heartily and devoutly ; 
and there were some points in this aspiration wonderfully suited to the 
urgent necessities of the times ; for the most dismal weather in winter 
and summer, attended by famines ^and agues, had plagued the British 
empire, since the accession of William III., and greatly added to his un- 
popularity with ^ the honest, peaceable^ and obedient commonalty," who 
laid the whole blame upon his majesty ; insomuch, it is traditionary in 
the Highlands, ^^ that, on the 8th of March, a cottager going out to trench 
his kail-yard, and seeing the first fine day he had beheld for twelve or 
fourteen years, threw down his spade, gave a Highland fling in the air, 
and an exclamation in Graelic, ^ The wicked king is dead to a certainty P^ 

** The Lord preserve your life and establish your throne," continued archbishop 
Tennison, ** that your reign may be prosperous and your days many ; that you 
may live long in this world, obeyed, and honoured, and beloved by your people, 
ever increasing in &vour both with God and man, and leave a numerous pos- 
terity to rale these kingdoms after you by succession in all ages." 

"Amen," responded queen Anne's surrounding peers and bishops; 
but this clause, like more than one in the coronation-rite, must have 
brought remembrance of her recently-lost Gloucester sorely to the 
memory of the bereaved and hopeless mother. 

The peers performed their homage to the queen as soon as she was 
enthroned ; her husband, prince George of Denmark, leading the way 
and ofiering his homage as duke of Cumberland. The archbishops and 
the prelates did their homage as temporal peers after prince George, pre- 
ceding the temporal peers ; they seemingly kissed her majesty's left 
cheek,> and afterwards touched her crown ; meantime her gracious par- 
don was read, and her coronation medals of gold and silver thrown 
about among the people, " as her majesty's gracious largess and dona- 
tive," says the Bankes' manuscript ; ' and while the homage of the lords 
was performed, the grand final anthem was sung by the choir with in- 
strumental music of all sorts. At the end of the anthem, the trumpets 
sounded, and all the people shouted, " God save queen Anne ! Long live 
queen Anne ! May the queen live for ever !" 

' London Gazette. It is not certain whether this word " seemingly" applied 
1p the perception of the writer of the Gazette, or that the peers only made be- 
lieve to salute queen Anne. * Brit Museum 
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The royal family, acknowledged by the country, had dwindled to a 
small and distant span indeed, for the childless and Roman-catholic 
widow of Charles II. was the only person, besides the sovereign, remem- 
bered by name in the prayers of the church of England. 

**0 Lord our God, wbo upholdest and governest all things in heaven and 
earth, receive our homble prayers, with oar thanksgivings, for onr sovereign lady 
queen Anne, set over us by thy grace and good providence to be our queen, and 
80« together with her, bless Catharine the qoeen-dowager, and the whole royal 
ftmily." 

Catharine of Braganza, was then reigning as queen-regent in her na- 
tive country, with some eclat It seems singular that she should be re- 
membered in the prftyers at the coronation, and that queen Anne^s 
protestant consort should not be named in the first protestant coronation 
that had occurred in this country, of a queen acknowledged as entirely 
sovereign-regnant, which her sister and predecessor could scarcely be 
considered, unless at times when she was formally invested with the re- 
gency. 

The retirement of the queen to St Edward^s chapel, (called in cor- 
onation language the recess,) her divestment of her consecrated crown, 
robes, and regalia, — termed those of St Edward, — and the offering of 
them on the shrine of the regal saint and lawgiver, her coUaleral ance»* 
tor, — her assumption of the state-crown, and purple velvet robes; which 
she was to wear at the banquet in Westminster Hall, proceeded, according 
to the usual routine, without any variation peculiarly personal to queen 
Anne. Her majesty's day's labour was only half performed ; she could 
not avoid appearing at the banquet, lest the Jacobite portion of the com- 
munity might say that she dared not suffer the champion, Dymoke, to 
perform his challenge, as that had proved a remarkably awkward step 
in the coronation-ceremonial' of her predecessors, William and Mary. 

Queen Anne, therefore, went through all her ceremonials pertaining to 
her coronation banquet, from the entrance of the dilligraut to that of 
the champion, without any of the perverse accidents which had marked 
her sister's and brother-in-law's coronations. Every proceeding was as 
regular as if her title had been as perfectly undisputed and undisputable 
as that of her present majesty. 

At the banquet, his royal highness prince George of Denmark dined 
at the table of the queen-regnant, his consort ; ^^ he sat at the end thereof, 
at her majesty's left hand." The parliament being sitting, the members 
of the house of commons were assigned seats in the Abbey, in the 
north-cross, and at the banquet, in the gallery at the east end of West- 
minster Hall. At the foregoing coronation, the commons, who had 
taken to themselves, in the preceding century, almost every function of 
crown and church, had been not a little astonished and offended, at find* 
ing that a specific place of entertainment had been provided for every 
estate of the realm, excepting their own important body. William and 
Mary, who were nearly penniless themselves, rather ungratefully followed 
the ancient regulation, and the commons, although they had proved the 



* Iiife of Mary IL, vol. xL, of this series. 
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means of crowning their majesties, went dinnerless at their coronation- 
banquet ; Lamberty discusses the fbct drily, as if he thought privately 
that it was a mighty good joke. Queen Anne treated her commons with 
more hospitality, and they were regaled with a good dinner in the Ex- 
chequer chamber.' 

It was past eight in the evening, before all the services and ceremo- 
nials of the coronation-banquet were finished by her majesty, who, afler 
resting and disrobing at the Court of Wards, was carried back to St. 
James's Palace in her close sedan, exceedingly fatigued. The palace, 
with the rest of the metropolis, was in a tumult of joyous excitement, 
and prince George of Denmark, with a circle of the private friends of 
royalty, was disposed to do what most persons that night were doing, 
which was, passing a considerable portion of it in a carouse, drinking 
their sovereign lady's health. Her majesty was, however, disposed to 
seek repose from all her fatigues of regality, on her pillow. The lord- 
chamberlain noticed that the queen was exceedingly tired, and would be 
glad if his royal highness would propose going to bed. " / propose," 
replied the prince, jovially, ^ I cannot, I am her majesty's subject — have 
done and sworn homage to her to-day; I shall do nought but what she 
commands me." ^ Then," replied queen Anne, laughing, ^^ as that is the 
case, as I am very tired, I do command you, George, to come to bed." * 

Her majesty was obeyed. 

Altogether, this coronation proceeded prosperously, and gave general 
satisfaction to all classes of society, not excepting the very worst, for 
th6 thieves, who were numerous and audacious, beyond all modern com- 
putation, stole the whole of the plate used at her majesty's banquet in 
Westminster Hall, together with a vast quantity of pewter, and valuable 
table linen.' 

The coronation medal of Anne bears the impression of her profile 
representing her as very fat and swollen, her throat exceedingly short 
and thick ; on the reverse of the medal is a heart crowned amidst oaken 
foliage, surrounded by a legend of the words, Entirely English, from 
her speech on the opening her first parliament. An altar in front bears 
an inscription in Latin which means ^^ Descended from a race of kings." 
Another medal bears the queen's head, depicting her still fatter and 
thicker ; it was struck on the appointment of her husband prince George, 
as high admiral ; his likeness occupies the other side ; the lower part of 
his face is enormously thick ; yet his profile would have been handsome, 
but for a very odd expression of face, as if he were turning up his 
mouth at his own nose. 

There were several different designs in the medals given, or thrown, 
at the queen's coronation, but the principal was the ^^ Entirely English " 
heart. In the queen's great seal, she is, like her ancestors, represented 

" London Gazette, April, 1702. 

* This is one of those floating anecdotes which may be almost considered oial , 
it Is, however, printed in Hutton's Visit to London, being a tour through West 
minster Abbey, the Tower, Slo^ published in the Freemason^s Magazine, t'iW 
to 1796. 

* Malcolm's Anecdotes ef the Manners and Customs of London, p. 5i 

6* B 
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OD horseback, crowned with the arched crown, from which flies a moot 
elaborate ribbon or scarf; her hair flows in curls on her neck, which is 
uncovered, all but a throat pearl necklace ; the royal nuuitle, lined with 
ermine, flows over her shoulders. She holds the sceptre in her hand 
and the |[1obe in her lap. She sits full in front, as if on the step side- 
saddle. The other side presents her in the same dress, but enthroned* 
After the union with Scotland, this seal was superseded by another, in 
which the equestrian reverse was replaced by a figure of Britannia seated 
on the ledge of a rock which towers above the head ; her shield bears 
the arms of England and Scotland parted per pale ; before Britannia are 
a rose and thistle growing on one stem, with the state crown of Britain 
suspended over them. Among the emblems around the enthroned queen 
on the front of the medal, is the unicorn supporter of Scotland, holding 
the national flag, on which the crosses of St. Andrew and St. George are 
intersected. 

The following important address was voted to the queen, a few days 
after her coronatioa: — 

"May 5, 1702. — ^This day it waa resolved in the honse of commons, that an 
address of thanks be presented to her majesty, for her great zeal for the suoces- 
sion of the crown in the Protestant line, iu directing, by an order of council, tha 
princess Sophia to be prayed for. On Sunday last the princess Sophia was 
prayed for in all the churches of London and Westminster." ' 

Her majesty went frmn St. James's to Windsor, on the 2nd of June, 
where she knighted Simon Harconrt, and appointed him her solicitor- 
general. Prince George of Denmark went forward to Portsmouth the 
same day ; he was there received with all the distinction due to ^^ the 
dear consoit of her majesty.'' The mighty naval preparations of Eng- 
land for the war were reviewed by the queen's consort, before sailing 
from Portsmouth. He sailed the next day to the Isle of Wight, where 
all the newly raised forces were encamped— a very excellent situation, 
as they could not easily desert, which great numbers of them attempted 
to do. The prince, in quality of her majesty's generalissimo, pardoned 
several of these unfortunate men, at the moment when they were led out 
to death.' The contrast, in this action, to the military and naval cruel- 
ties which will render the reign of William and Mary ever remarkable, 
was believed to spring from the merciful disposition of queen Anne, 
which, of course, augmented the love that the common people bore 
to her. 

In illustration of the queen's clemency, there exist, to her credit, 
many little autograph letters, proving her majesty's personal interference 
in these cases. One of them, which is un-dated, as is usually the case 
in Anne's correspondence, was, perhaps, written on the foregoing occa- 

> Somerville, who deals in generalities, in his Reign of Queen Anne, vol. i. p 
79, hints that the house of commons, dissolved by the queen, in April, 1704, had 
aone great things to secure the protestant succession ; it may be supposed this wa« 
one. as it occurs in tlie Whitehall Gazette of the current year, among the Step- 
*iey papers. Brit Museum. Likewise, in Toone's Chronology, ii a notation oi 
the above date. 

* May, Boyer's Annale. 
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rion ; and eren if placed a little prematorely, it trae evidence of her 
feelings on such occasions. 

Quxxv Airirx to Sicextaet Sim Chaelis HiDaii.' 

** Monday night 
** I have been soe oAen found fault witb for interposing in the case of deserters, 
that I am almost afraid to do it, but the enclosed patfper seems to me to be soe 
moving, that I can't help sending it to you, and desiring you would take care 
that execution may be itcped till jrou caa inqiiire further into the matter. 

" I am, your very affectionate, 

Airiri R." 

The queen had the more pity for these unfortunate deserters, since the 
maintenance of large standing armies perennially employed in foreign 
warfore, was a new infliction on the Brititfh population* Such had not 
heen usual since the invasions of France under the Plantagenets, and at 
that era, the military code of St George, adapted to a high-spirited yeo- 
man or franklin class of soldiery, was essentially different from the dis* 
cipline enforced by the Mutiny Bill. There was, it is true, a severe 
clause threatening boring tongues for blasphemy ; but then blasphemy 
being neither a want nor luxury, presents, after all, small temptation to 
human nature, howsoever perversely disposed. 

The political history of the reign of queen Anne (from which the 
pages of her biography will be kept as clear as perspicuity will permit) 
appears to the eyes of readers in general, to consist of violent and inter- 
minable contests between two classes, into which the whole kingdom 
was divided ; the names of these two parties are frequently heard in the 
present times, yet it has never been satis&ctorily proved from whence 
the name of either Whig or Tory was derived* Eku^h was undeniably 
one of those nick-names in which party malignity especially delights, 
springing from the same feelings which occasioned the ugly sobriquets 
of Lollard, Qoaker, and Papist to have been, in turn, accented with pecu- 
liar rancour. But the derivatioti of these terms of polemic venom are 
not so far-fetched and mysterious as Whig and Tory. Whig is said to 
have been derived from the Anglo-Saxon word signifying war and con- 
tention ; the term was found thus oddly spelt and sounded by Crom- 
well's soldiers when they invaded Scotland and defeated the Scotch at 
Dunbar; and they seem to have imported it into the south to denote 
persons they found more impracticable and contentious than themselves. 
Yet it soon after designated their own party throughout the island as 
systematic opposers to royalty. It was thus used by the piper of Dun 
dee, who so bitterly aggravated the insurgents at Bothwell Brigg, by 
playing and singing the following stave, just as the battle joined : — 

" Awa, Whigs, awa! 
Awa, Whigs, awa! 
Ye're but a pack o* traitor loons, 
And do no good at a* 1 
Awa, Whigs, awa I" 

' Copied from the original series, lately in the possession of James Moutague, 
Esq. ; they were never printed, until printed in the Monthly Magazine, 1803 
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The poor piper was sent tumbling down the banks of the Clyde* into 
the stream by a whig bullet ; but the refrain of his song was taken uji, 
and has been echoed by a powerful English party ever since. Thus one 
great division of English politicians were named from a civil war in 
Scotland ; and they, not to be found wanting in similar courtesies, be- 
called their opponents from some predatory guerillas who distinguished 
themselves when the Jacobite civil war was fought in Ireland; these 
were Rapparees, or Tories. The duchess of Marlborough, in her un- 
published writings,' always calls them Rapparees^ and very oflen, like 
her royal mistress (neither being remarkable for skill in orthography) 
spells Whigs as mgs. 

The Whigs, in the time of queen Anne, chiefly contended for the policy 
and propriety of keeping up a perpetual war against France, ostensibly in 
order to prevent the re-establishment of the son of James IL Their op- 
position to the reformed catholic church of England (vulgarly called 
High Church) was really more violent than to the church of Rome, and 
the chief object of their opposition was to prevent the sovereign of Eng- 
land (who bore the awful responsibility of head of the church in the 
eyes of her people) from naming those of the clergy she approved, to 
any sees or benefices that became vacant. The Whigs chose that these 
places should be the gift of the prime minister who could command most 
votes in the house of commons, whatsoever his belief might be. 

The Tories supported the prerogative of queen Anne to name the 
dignitaries of the church ; they resisted the predominance of the Calvin- 
istic or Geneva party in the church of England, vulgarly termed Low 
Church. They were for an economical government, and for naval war 
instead of continental regimental war, and advocated the extension and 
protection of the noble colonies planted by the Stuart kings. They had 
exposed the enormous corruptions of William III. and his party in the 
house of commons ; they were generally considered Jacobites ; — they 
would have gladly been so, if the son of James II. had been of the same 
religion as his grand&ther, Charles I. ; they appear to have been unwill- 
ingly, but sincerely, convinced of the impossibility of a Roman Catholic 
being the head of the church of England. 

There is reason to believe that the restoration of the church of Eng- 
land to the vital rights of electing her spiritual dignitaries was meditated 
by the queen and by her uncle, lord Rochester, whom she chose for her 
prime minister, when she ascended the throne, and declared him as such 
soon after. With the assistance and co-operation of her uncle, queen 
Anne carried into eflect an act of benevolence, which will make hei 
name for ever gratefully venerated by our church. Her majesty, at her 
accession, was entitled to the first fruits of eveiy benefice or dignitary 
conferred by the crown. With praiseworthy self-denial, instead of ap- 
propriating these gains to the amplification of her personal power or 
magnificence, queen Anne formed with it a fund, to augment the miser 

•Jacobite Relics. 

*Coxe MSS., Tol. xlvi. p. 197, which contain the Marlborough's original lucu 
brations, widely differing from the printed publications. Many anecdotes, hither- 
to inedHed, are presented from them in this volume. 
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Me livings, or rather starvings^ which too o(\en fall to the lot of some 
of the most excellent of the clergy. The fund bears the expressive name 
of ** Queen Anne's Bounty.'' Words would be wasted in dwelling on it 
with panegyric ; it speaks for itself, being still in operation, and having 
effected immense good. A plan of similar beneficence was first carried 
into effect from the savings of his preferments, by the noble and self- 
denying archbishop Sancrofu Queen Anne followed his example, on the 
most extended scale of royal munificence, and her generosity has placed 
her name high on the list of royal foundresses in the Christian church. 

Lady Marlborough was now at the pinnacle of her long anticipated 
glory, and she had reigned supremely over the formation of the newly- 
formed royal household, disposing of all places therein as it seemed 
good in her eyes. From the mighty Dutch magnate Portland, down to 
the humble clear-starcher Abrahal, Sarah of Marlborough placed and 
displaced whomsoever she thought ^U^ Very unceremoniously, at her 
instigation, did the queen eject lord Portland from the rangership of 
Windsor Park. At the same instant he had the vexation to behold the 
avowed object of his hatred, lady Marlborough, leap into the place.' 
The queen, too, testified some of her hoarded hates and antipathies ; 
Charles, earl of Macclesfield, was discharged by her from all the rich 
offices and sinecures with which he had been loaded by her sister and 
her spouse. Her majesty's reasons are best known by his complaints, 
from which may be ascertained that she said that ^ she did so because he 
had thrown blood in her father's face"'— a startling metaphor, whereby 
queen Anne indicated her remembrance of his being the chief instigator 
in the calumny that loaded her father with the death of lord Essex, who 
destroyed himself in the Tower, at the explosion of the Rye-House Plot 
He was at that time lord Brandon ; he had been banished for slaughter- 
ing a poor sentinel, who only did his duty, by stopping him and another 
nobleman from entering the palace of Whitehall by the stairs that led 
from St. James's Park to the Long Gallery, when returning from their 
orgies. The transaction was a cowardly one, for the two titled rufiians, 
setting upon the poor youth together, flung him over the balustrade, and 
broke his bones miserably on the pavemenL^ For this detestable mur- 
der, lord Brandon was justly condemned to die, but his punishment was 
unwisely commuted by James II. to banishment. While in Holland he 
became the author of the numerous attacks on king James, charging 
him with the death of lord Essex, to which queen Anne alluded. He 
returned as a pcUriot with the prince of Orange ; he became a minister 
of state, and when earl of Macclesfield, enjoyed an immense share in the 
enormous grants which William HI. bestowed on his supporters. 

Queen Anne, about the same time, abolished, by order of council, 
publicly announced,^ the injurious practice of permitting the sale of 
places in the royal household. It was a very bad French custom 
brought in with the Restoration, but openly and officially transacted 
since the Revolution, when places at court were purchased ot the former 

> Coxe MSS., Lady Marlborough's Statement * Ibid. * Ibid 

* Trial of lord Brandon for murder. Howeiri State Trials. 
*Toone's ChroDoiogy, July 10, 1702. 
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potseflsor, exactly as officers buy their commissions io the army at the 
present time. Thus the sovereign was deprived of the prerogative of 
choosing his or her own servants, nor could any remarkable degree of 
fidelity be expected from the purchasers. The proverb says, ^ what a 
man buys he may sell ;" too many of the retainers of royalty in tho66 
days did not limit their sales to their offices. 

^ The master of the. horse," says the Marlborough MSS., ^ the groom 
of the stole, and the comptroller of the household — in short, everybody 
who had the disposal of places in these departments, claimed the right 
to sell them, and were no more ashamed of taking the proceeds than of 
receiving their salaries or their rents out of the country." ' 

It may be observed that lady Marlborough in her memorials, either 
edited or inedited, takes the crc^lit of every generous action done by her 
royal mistress while she remained in favour; — if an old servant were 
pensioned, she audaciously asserts that she continued his salary, although 
the cost was paid from the privy-purse. When queen Anne issued her 
palace-ordinance to the public, ^ that no more places were to be sold in 
her household," lady Marlborough records the fact; but, afler indulging 
at length in the warmest flow o( self-praise on her own generosity, as- 
sures her friends, public and private, ^that the command was really 
issued by herself." It is dubious whether queen Anne's master of the 
horse, her comptroller of the household, and her groom of the stole, 
would have obeyed any orders but those of the queen, which obliged 
them to relinquish the profits of the sale of places under them, which 
they were ^ no more ashamed of taking than they were of receiving 
their rents of landed property." The queen actually followed the im- 
pulse of her own bountiful temper, and her favourite made the best of 
the royal orders for the exaltation of her own consequence, by holding 
a sort of tribunal in the palace, something like the court of requests, 
where, with great pomp, she heard petitions and grievances. Her ac- 
count of her own doings, at the accession, aflfords some information 
regarding the establishment of the royal household of queen Anne. 

^ The first thing of the kind," says the Marlborough,' ^ that comes 
into my mind, is in relation to sir Edward Lawrence. Some time after 
the death of king William, he desired leave to speak with me ; on being 
admitted, he addressed himself to me with this complaint : he had given 
eight hundred pounds for a place in that king's household, lord Jersey 
being lord chamberlain, but by the death of his majesty, and his servants 
not being paid by the queen, he had lost his money and salary too, ^ and 
hoped / would consider his case.' 1 told him ^ that he came too late, 
for the queen had appointed all her family ; however, I would do what 
1 could for the queen to take him on the next vacancy,' which 1 accord- 
ingly did, without receiving anything from him, and he still enjoys the 
place. The pages of the back-stairs are places so considerable, that I 
have been told several grooms of the stole have sold them for a thousand 
guineas each, but I gave them freely to Mr. Kirk, Mr. Saxton, and Mr 

^Coxe MSS., vol. xliv. Inedited letter of the duchosa of Marluorough. 
*Coxe MSS., Tol. xUv Letter to Mr. Hutchinson, inedited. Brit Mu.:ieum. 
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Smith, purely at the request of three ladies, lady Charlotte Beverwaert, 
lady Fitzhardiog, and the countess of Plymouth, that married bishop 
Biss. All the other places I had to dispose of were in the robes, which 
1 made no more advantage of than the others. 

^ I gave the place of waiter ^in the robes,' to Mr. Curtis, who had 
man led a woman that had served my children. I gave another place of 
the kind to Mr. Foster, who had served the duke of Marlborough, and I 
made William Lovegrove cofier-bearer, who was also a servant #f the 
duke of Marlborough. These three were turned out of their places by 
the duchess of Somerset in the most shameful manner, to make room 
for her own servants.* 

" To proceed : 1 also gave a place of coffer-bearer to Mr. Woolrich, 
and another under the groom of the stole to Mr. Hodges, who had both 
been servants in the family of the princess ; besides these, I made Mrs. 
Abrahal, whom I shall have occasion to mention hereafter, ^ the queen^s 
starcher,' and settled a hundred a year on her, because she had washed 
the queen'*s heads for twenty pounds a year when she was princess." 

The " qneen's heads" were the Brussels-lace comette caps of three 
stages, an old lady style of dress which had been made fashionable 
throughout Europe, by the costume which Madame de Maintenon, the 
elderly spouse of Louis XIV., thought proper to adopt Even babies 
wore this very queer cap, which somewhat resembled the facade of a 
church, with three galleries, each higher than the other. 

Between the queen's starcher, Mrs. Abrahal, and the duchess, a fierce 
feud ensued afterwards, but all was harmonious at this halcyon period. 
^ 1 gave the place of sempstress to the queen," pursues the duchess, *^ to 
Mrs. Ravensford (who has since married a son of the bishop of Ely) 
because her mother was in the same place before." 

The queen further caused an order of council to be enforced in the 
department of the green cloth, that every person taking office, was to 
testify, by solemn oath, that he did not pay anything for his place.* The 
duchess of Marlborough claims all these as the result of her own bright 
integrity and scorn of ready cash, while giving the only information 
leading to the fact, that queen Anne was the sovereign who actually de- 
stroyed the place-selling system at the British courL It had been winked 
at by easy Charles, her uncle, who suffered his court-harpies to fill all 
lower offices with mercenaries who could not be removed, for their 
misdeeds, because ^ tlie poor folk, oddsfish, had paid their cash to Buck- 
ingham or Killegrew, or some other merry villains." Intelligence of this 
custom went forth into distant provinces, and shoals of harmless country 
gentlemen swarmed up to court with their ready cash in hand, to deal 
for court places with the said ^ merry villains." The story was rife at 
queen Anne's board of green cloth, that Killigrew had actually sold to 
some of these good people the imaginary offices of ^ the king's physic- 
taster," and the ** royal curtain drawer."* And when the injured parties 

' Several years aAerwanis, when the duchess of Marlborough was deprivec! 
of her offices of mistress of the robes and groom of the stole. 

■ Coxe MSS., vol. xliv. Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchin 
■on. Inedited. ' Tracts by SwiA 
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claimed their places, or the return of their gold, they found that the 
gold was spent and the invention of these absurd offices was only meant 
as a capital good joke. 

Although queen Anne had put such stringent restrictions on the sale 
of places, whether disposed of in jest or earnest, still it was impossible 
to eradicate from the minds of the country gentry, that the old system 
was not pursued on every change of ministry — a notion which produced 
a comic incident or two in palace-life, which the prime minister of the 
day, Harley, did not disdain to relate, for the information of his friend 
and contemporary Swi(^ and as the queen was personally concerned, the 
adventure will be related according to its anno dominL 

During the recess of parliament, the queen, alarmed at the effects of 
an asthma, which had, in the course of 1702, endangered the life of the 
prince, her husband, resolved to make a western progress, from Windsor 
to Bath, for the recovery of his health. Her majesty took Oxford in her 
way, and though she rested there but one night, was received with the 
most fervent loyalty. The example of William III., who refused to eat 
the banquet provided for him at Oxford, on some suspicion of poisoo, 
in the year 1 696, was not followed by his successor, who did more than 
ample justice to the hospitality of the university, took most graciously 
the accustomed gift of Woodstock gloves, and a bible, promising at the 
same time a future visiL' It is supposed that on this western tour an 
incident occurred regarding the queen's consort, which, as it has found 
a place in the topographical history of Bristol, may be considered as 
authentic as any passage of biography not based on contemporary auto- 
graphs. It is th^ last of the anecdotes of incognito-royalty of which 
our ancestors were so passionately fond, and loved to weave them into 
their national ballads. Of this class, we find many, beginning with the 
martial songs of Robin Hood ; o( Prince Edward and his Proven9a], 
Adam o' Gordon, or Gurdon ; King John and the Abbot ; Edward IIL 
and the Shepherd ; Henry V. and the Miller of Mansfield ; and of Ed- 
ward IV. and the Tanner of Tamworth ; the series ending with James 
II. and the Fisherman. 

The Bristol incident of prince George of Denmark is not of the mar- 
tial order, and probably when he came to look about the ^^ bright city,'' 
the worthy prince, who was the very antithesis to romance, never 
dreamed of getting into an adventure, but one morning, whilst examin- 
ing the lions of Bristol, he went on the Exchange, attended solely by a 
military officer; he remained there till the merchants had withdrawn, 
none of them having either the courage or the inclination to ask him to 
partake of any hospitality. All departed excepting a humble bodice- 
maker, one John Duddlestone, whose abode was in Corn-street. The 
good man walked up to prince George, and asked him, ** Are you, sir, 
the husband of our queen Anne, as folks say you are ?" The prince re- 
plied ^^ that such was the fact." John Duddlestone resumed, ^' that he 
had seen with great concern that none of the prime merchants on 
'Change had invited him home ; but it was not for want of love or loy- 

> Beyer's Annals, 1702. 
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altjr, but merely because each was afraid of the presumption of address- 
ing so great a man.'' John Duddiestone added, "that the shame to 
Bristol would be great nevertheless, if the husband of their queen was 
obliged, for want of hospitality, to dine at an inn ; he, therefore, begged 
him, humble as he was, to accompany him home to dinner, and to bring 
his soldier-officer along with him — if they could eat what he had to of- 
fer them, which was a good piece of roast beef, a plum-pudding, and 
some ale of his wife's own brewing. 

Prince George was charmed with this most original invitation, and ac- 
cepted it with gratitude, although he had already bespoken his dinner 
at the White Lion. His royal highness and his noble companion ac- 
companied John Duddiestone to his home, and when that worthy citi- 
zen arrived there, he called to his spouse, at the foot of the stairs, 
^ Wife, wife ! put on a clean apron and come down, for the queen's hus- 
band and a soldier-gentleman are come to dine with us." Dame Dud- 
diestone descended forthwith, clad in a clean blue apron, and, according 
to the national English custom of that era, was saluted by prince George 
when she entered the parlour. 

In the course of their dinner, his royal highness asked his entertainer, 
** if he ever went to London ?" John Duddiestone replied, " that since 
the ladies had chosen to wear stays instead of bodices, he sometimes 
went thither to buy whalebone." The prince, when he took leave, re- 
quested his host, " that the next time he travelled there he would bring 
his wife, and to be sure to take her to court." He at the same time 
gave him a card, which he said would facilitate his admission at Wind* 
sor Castle. 

When John Duddiestone needed a new supply of whalebone, he ac- 
tually took his worthy dame behind him on his pack-horse, and jour- 
neyed Londonward. With the assistance of the royal card, he found 
an easy admittance at the royal castle of Windsor in his way from the 
west, and was introduced by prince George to the queen. Her majesty 
thanked them for their hospitality to her consort, and in return invited 
them to dine with her. She told them they must have court-dresses for 
the occasion, which should be provided by the officers of her wardrobe, 
bat she wished theni to choose the material. John Duddiestone and 
his dame chose purple velvet, such as the prince had on at that time. 
The suits were accordingly made, and worn at the royal dinner-party, 
queen Anne herself presenting them to her guests " as the most loyal 
persons in the city of Bristol." 

After dinner, her majesty desired John Duddiestone to kneel down, 
and according to the very words and accent of his good helpmate, in 
her of\-repeated description of the scene, first laid a sword on his head, 
and then said, " Ston up, sir Jan." 

Qpeen Anne offered sir John Duddiestone a place under government, 
or a gratuity in money ; but with the sturdy honesty of a by-gone day 
the hospitable citizen would accept of neither ; " for," he said, " thev 
wanted nothing, and had fifty pounds of savings out at use, and he 
doubted from the number of people he saw about her majesty's house, 
that her living must be very expensive." Queen Anne, however, pre- 
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tented tlie newly made lady Daddlestone with her own gold watch from 
her side. With this mark of ro3ral fiivoor the good d^une was particu- 
larly delighted, and never fetiled of wearing it over her blue apron-etring 
whenever she went to Bristol market. Sach is the tradition of Biistol, 
related in the topographical work descriptive of that city.* 

While the queen remained at Windsor Castle, after her return from 
her visit to the west, she received a familiar and confidential letter from 
Ernest, duke of Saxe-Ehrstein, deploring the death of his duchess in 
childbed of a little son. He farther acquainted the queen that the cliild 
survived its mother, and that he had him christened ^ Anne" in her hon- 
our. The infant Saxon prince was not the only one of the queen^s god- 
sons who were endowed with the feminine name of Anne. Among the 
great mass of Christian names, which it is the cQstom in Germany to be- 
stow on an infant in baptism, the unpretending name of the queen of 
Great Britain might glide without much notice; but the feet is, that 
^ lord Anne" was not an uncommon sound in the British peerage or 
army, in the first half of the eighteenth century, to the great affliction 
of the queen's unfortunate godsons. 



ANNE, 

QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER V. 



Change of queen Annexe feelings towards lady Marlborough — Queen conceals 
her dislike from all but Abigail Hill — Her anxiety to remunerate the Marlbo- 
roughs for former services — Her letter on that subject — Creates lord Marl- 
borough a duke — Commons refuse to allow the queen's gift of 6000L per an- 
num to him — Queen presents the Marlboroughs with 2000/. ont of privy-porao 
—Queen tormented by the reproaches of the duchess — Queen's exculpatory 
letters — Her giAs, &a. — Queen's controversy with the duchess on creation of 
peers — Queen sceptres Scotch acts of parliament by commission — Offers to 
restore bishop Ken to his see without requiring oaths — Accepts his resignation 
and his recommendation of Dr. Hooper--Queen receives a visit from the king 
of Spain — Queen's letters to sir George Rooke, her admiral — Queen celebrate* 
her birth-day by her bounty to the Church of England — Resignation of the 
queen's uncle, Rochester, as her prime minister — Entire change of her govern- 
ment from Tory to Whig ministers — Queen falls completely into the power 
of the duchess of Marlborough — Secret influence of her consort in favour of 
the Whigs and dissenters — Queen's practice of the healing power of Edward 
the Confesso* — Her order in council for the addition of the Healing Office to 
the Comnrion Prayer — Mode of the queen's performing the Healing Office, &c. 
—Queen's improvements at Kensington Palace — She builds a banqueting- 
room there — Her spring and summer f6tes at Kensington — Routine of resi- 
dences at her summer palaces. 

* Corry's History of Bristol. It is likcw'se quoted in Hone's Year Book and 
tclated in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
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Qqbkn Aknb's fond devotion to Sarah of Marlborough had been 
nearly commensurate with her own existence. Her majesty was bat in 
her thirty-eighth year, and full thirty years of that duration she had 
loved her almost to exclusion of every other afiection. 

The agreeable hurry and flutter of inducting friends and partisans to 
the sweets of f>laces and preferments, and the still greater luxury of ex- 
pelling enemies from them, had, however, blinded lady Marlborough to 
the important fact that her royal mistress began her reign with feelings 
towards her of a very difierent nature from those which had hitherto 
actuated her conduct The queen's words, either in notes or in utter- 
ance, were more caressing than ever. " For," says her contemporary 
Swifl, ^ there was not, perhaps, in all England, a person who understood 
more artificially to disguise her passions than queen Anne. Upon her 
first coming to the throne, lady Marlborough had lost all favour with 
her, as her majesty oflen acknowledged to those who told it to me." ' 
He meant Abigail and her sister, Mary Hill ; and much the historian 
importuned these persons to tell him the particulars of the ofi^nce given. 
They never told him ; but he supposed, from their reserve, that it was 
a mere trifie, that some breach oif etiquette, some rufile, some periwig, 
some tag, tassel, or furbelow, worn disrespectfully, in hs wrong place, 
had caused the quarrel. To do queen Anne justice, although an acci- 
dental circumstance connected with a matter as trifling had brought to 
her ears the hatred and loathing her ungrateful favourite bore to her, it 
was not the trifle itself, but the cruel words she unwillingly had heard 
which changed her loving heart towards her long-cherished ^ Mrs. Free- 
man." However, no one knew that change but Abigail, and she re- 
vealed it not, but let it gradually develop itself by those imperceptible 
means which are scarcely to be defined. 

When the grand occupation of the coronation was over, lady Marl- 
borough, the new mistress of the robes, began instinctively to feel rather 
than to perceive this change ; she forthwith commenced carping, quar- 
relling, and hunting for afilronts, practices which appear not in any 
former specimens of her correspondence, at least with her royal mis« 
tress. The queen, on the other hand, was eager to grant the Marlbo- 
roughs all the advantages which their avarice and ambition had antici- 
pated on her attainment of power. Marlborough had yet his fortune to 
make from her bounty. He, who had begun the world with nothing, 
notwithstanding his almost supernatural efibrts at saving,' had no capital 
commensurate with his tide of earl, or with the still higher flights of his 
ambition. Queen Anne was willing to indulge the appetite of the pair 
for wealth and titles. While this plan was in process, her majesty re- 
doubled her caressing expressions, that her presumed favourites might 
feed quickly and peacefully, for she did not wish to incur their reproach 

'Swift's Memoiri of the Queen's Ministry, vol. iii. p. 172. 

'Lord Dartmouth enumerates among the sins of the Marlboroughs against then 
rojral patroness, ^ that they used everything belonging to the queen ad if it wat 
their own ; that the rery linen that the duke took every year to the army wa5 
furnished by her majesty." Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's Own Timet. 
YoL vL p. 31. 
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of sending them empty away j bat that she meant to part from them 
what person can doubt who watches the gradual tendency of every trans- 
action relating to queen Anne and the Marlboroughs ? 

The queen came from Windsor to Sl Jameses Palace in time to open 
her parliament, October 20, 1702. The house of commons was newly 
elected, and was supposed to be replete with Tory principles. Robert 
Harley was chosen speaker for the third time. Her majesty had left 
lady Marlborough at Windsor, and meant to dispense with her attend- 
ance in her grand state-visit to the city, which was appointed to take 
place on the lord mayor's day, then celebrated October 29. 

The first step the queen took consonant to her intentions of reward- 
ing the earl of Marlborough for his former adhesion to her interests, was 
announced in a letter to his lady, written two days after the opening of 
parliament 

'QuBBV A»B TO THB Labt Mi.aLBomou«H,^ (names of Morley and Freeman.) 

« St. James's, Oct. 22. 
** I have had, this evening, the satisfiiotion of my dear Mrs. Freeman^s (letter) 
of yesterday, for which I give you many thanks ; and though I think it a long 
time since 1 saw you, I do not desire you to come one minute sooner to town 
than is easy for you, but will wait with patience fbr the happy hour, and only 
beg, when you do come, you would send for a coach, and not make use of a 
chaise." 

Lady Marlborough it seems did not then keep a carriage of her own. 
She was therefore to send for one of the queen's coaches, and give up 
her plan of travelling from Windsor in a post-chaise. 

The queen continues— 

** Lord Treasurer intends to send you a copy of the address to the house of 
lords, which is to be given to me to-morrow, and that gives me an opportunity 
of mentioning a thing which I did not intend to do yet. It is very uneasy to 
your poor unfortunate fkithful Morley, to think that ihe has so very little in her 
power to show you how sensible /am of all lord Marlborough's kindness, espe- 
cially when he deserves all that a rich crown could give. But, since there is 
nothing else at this time, I hope you will give me leave, as soon as he comes, 
to make him a duke. 

c I know that my dear Mrs. Freeman does not care for anything of that kind ; 
nor am I satisfied with it, because it does not enough express the value I have 
for Mrs. Freeman, nor ever can how passionately I am yours, my dear Mrs. 
Freeman." 

It will be observed that there is no actual mention of suitable pro- 
vision to support this dukedom in the queen's letter. No wonder then 
that the announcement of the royal intentions gave lady Marlborough 
more alarm than pleasure. 

" When 1 read the queen's letter I let it drop out of my hand," said 
lady Marlborough, ^ and was for some minutes like one that had re- 
ceived the news of death." It will be seen that the queen rectified this 
mistake before she sent her message to the house of lords for the crea- 
tion of the dukedom. Lord Marlborough was more grateful than his 
wife for this distinction, because it created for him respect among the 

> Coze's Life of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 202. 
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Gennan princes in Flanders, where he was commander-m-chief of the 
allied forces. 

Notwithstanding the caressing terms of her majesty's epistle, a con- 
iroversy was going on between lady Marlborough and herself. Thus 
early in the reign of her royal mistress had the favourite thought fit to 
interfere with functions of government The discussion was on the 
occasion of creating four new peers, which the queen or her ministry 
had resolved should be all Tories. Lady Marlborough had made vio- 
lent opposition to this course of proceeding, but actually prevailed on 
the queen by her importunity that she would add a fifth, Mr. Hervey. 
Upon which the queen^s peers refused their titles, if a Whig were to be 
their associate in the new-made nobility. The poor queen, who was 
nearly divested of the power that had appertained to her ancestors, was 
still loaded with all the responsibility of it in the eyes of her people. 
In her endeavours to compromise between her own party and that of 
her favourite, she soothed that haughty dame with an epistle, indited 
with more than her usual servility of expression. It will be observed 
that she brings in the word blest oddly enough to make the reader think 
that it was used as an ironical substitute for its antithesis : — 

"QuKEir Airirx to Ladt Marlborough, (under names of Morley and Free- 

man.) 
(1702) "St James, Saturday,' [24th of October.] 

** I am very glad to find, by my dear Mrs. Freeman's, that I was bUtt with 
yesterday, that she liked my speech ; but I cannot help being extremely con- 
cerned you are so partial to the Whigs, because I would not have you and your 
poor unfortunate faithful Morley differ in opinion in the least thing. 

** What I said, when I writ last upon this subject, does not proceed from the 
insinuations of the other part; but I know the principles of the church of Eng- 
land, and I know also those of the Whigs, and it is that, and no other reason, 
which makes me think as I do of the last. And upon my word, my dear Mrs. 
Freeman, you are mightily mistaken in your notion of a true Whig, for the cha- 
racter you give of them does not in the least belong to them, but to the church. 
But I will say no more on the subject, but only beg for my poor sake that you 
would not show more countenance to those you seem to have so much inclina 
tion for than for the church party. 

** Since you have staid so long at Windsor, I wish now, for your own sake, that 
you would stay till after lord-mayor's day, (Oct 29,') for if you are in town you 
can't avoid going to the show, and being in the country is a just excuse, and I 
think one would be glad of any, to avoid so troublesome a bitnen. I am at this 
time in great haste, and therefore can say no more to my dear, dear Mrs. Free- 
man, but tliat I am most passionately hers." 

The ^ troublesome business" alluded to by her majesty, was the grand 
civic dinner, attended by herself and the prince, on lord-mayor^s day, 
which was accompanied by the utmost pomp and state. Lady Marlbo- 
rough was evidently too great and delicate a lady to endure the welcome 
of the citizens, and was thus given an opportunity of absenting herself. 
It is possible that there was a little diplomacy in the queen's arrange- 

^Conduct by the duchess of Marlborough, p. 129. The duchess makes out the 
date of the month in the course of her conmfients, by observing that the 24th ot 
October fell on a Saturday. 

^Lrrd Mayor's day, old style. 
7* 
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ment, :n order to give eneourageinent to her own Tory partisans, who 
might reason that, if her majesty's fiivourite were absent from her side 
on such an occasion, her influence was not so paissant as was supposed. 
Lady Marlborough's spleen was likely to break out into open war, be- 
cause the triumph of the duke of Ormond and sir €reoi|[e Rooke, at Vigo, 
had greatly elated the Tory party, and the immense bc^ty of the Spanish 
galleons taken there had somewhat cheered the citizens. Lord Marlbo- 
rough had succeeded in the capture of some towns in Flanders, at the 
head of the allied armies. It is certain that his progress was in feyonra- 
ble contrast to the disastrous campaigns of William III. ; yet the queen^s 
intention of enriching him and raising him to a dukedom, was decidedly 
premature. These intentions evidently emanated from her majesty's pre- 
vious magnificent promises to her favourites, when oppressed by her 
inimical sister ; and she anticipated that a ^ mtnshine day would one day 
come for them." 

Lord Marlborough returned from his campaign in November, and, on 
the 28th of the same month, the queen put in execution her intentions 
regarding his dukedom. Her majesty's hurry to remunerate the Marlbo- 
roughs for all they had done, su^ed, or lost, in her behalf, almost de- 
feated its own object; she forgot that her uncle, Lawrence, earl of 
Rochester, whose honest vigilance had detected the inroads made on her 
income when she was princess, was at the head of a£&irs. 

In pursuance of her intention, her majesty sent a message to the house 
of commons, declaring ^ that it was her pleasuxe to create lord Marlbo- 
rough a duke ; she, therefore, requested a pension of 5000 £ per annum 
might be secured to Aim and Ms heirs^ from the post-office." Sir Charles 
H^ges brought the queen's message into the house, signed with her hand. 
When the royal pleasure was announced, a pause so deep ensued in the 
House o( Commons, that the speaker,' Mr. Harley, rose, and looked about 
him to ascertain who meant to break the portentous silence.' Sir Edward 
Seymour was the man, and, afler warm debates, the queen's request was 
respectfully denied, on the plea ^ that lord Marlborough's services, al- 
though considerable, had been sufficiently rewarded, and that the dan- 
gerous custooi of the preceding reign in alienating the crown revenues 
lo)r favoured individuals ought to be avoided.*** The queen returned the 
following extraordinary answer to this remark : — 

** I shall alMrays think myself muoh coooerDed to reward those who deserre 
well of me and the public. On this account, I bestowed some favours on the 
duke of Marlborough, and am glad to find you think them well placed.'' * 

From this circumstance may be dated the lifelong antipathy that the 
duchess of Marlborough manifested to the Tory party, in whose ranks 
she and her husband had been reckoned since their welJhknown expulsion 
from court, in the year 1 69 1-2. A saying, at the same time, went forth 
among the populace, '^ that the queen meant to give to one duke (<^ 
Marlborough) all the gold gained at Vigo by the other duke (of Or- 
■ond.)" 

' Robert Harley, elected Speaker, October 20, that year. 
'Ralph, in his Other Side of the Question, 194 to 199. 
•Ibid. *Ibid. 
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The queen and her new grace of Marlborough were in consternation 
at the turn af&irs had taken in parliament. In hopes of somewhat 
soothing the rage of the duchess against the Tories, her majesty wrote 
to her, the same day that the commons refused the bill, the following 
ofier of endowment from her privy-purse. The note is without date, 
but that occurrence took place, Dec. 16th, 1702. 

**QvBBJi AnvB TO TBI DucHpss OF Marlbobough,^ (under the names of Mor- 
ley and Freeman.) 
" I cannot be satisfied with myself without doing something towards making 
np what has been so maliciously hindered in Parliament, and therefore I desire 
my dear Mrs. Freeman and Mr. Freeman (the dueheu and dttke of Marlborough) 
would be so kind as to accept of two thousand pounds a year out of the privy- 
purse, betid* the grant of five.* This can excite no envy, for nobody need know 
it. Not that I would disown what I give to people that deserve, especially 
where 'tis impossible to reward the deserts; but you may keep it as a secret er 
not, as you please. I beg my dear Mrs. Freeman would never any way give 
me an answer to this, only comply with the desires of your poor, unfortunate, 
faithful Morley, that loves you most tenderly, and is, with the sincerest passion 
imaginable, yours." 

The letter and donation failed to satisfy the enraged duchess, who re* 
fused the compensation of 2000/. per annum with scorn. The refusal 
was, however, but to distress the queen, and furnish matter for perpetual 
reproaches, since, years afterwards, when immensely rich, she insisted 
on the pension with all its arrears. 

After the pecuniary disappointment, the queen had little peace ; either 
in her hours of retirement, or on solemn occasions of state, she was 
liable to the most violent vituperation from the woman she had raised, 
to use the person's oum words, " from the dust," to be her scourge and 
punishment The duchess of Marlborough kept no measures with the 
queen, in fact, either in writing or speaking of her, or to her ; while the 
Tories were in power, she constanUy abused them as her enemies, and 
reviled the queen as their accomplice, until, strengthened by the great 
victories obtained by her husband, in the succeeding year she efiTected 
their expulsion,* and the queen fell into her hands, '^ a crowned slave," 
as her majesty afterwards pathetically called herself. 

The vexation occasioned by the queen's hasty and premature attempt 
to acquit herself of the obligations daily vaunted to her by her impe- 
rious mistress of robes, did not distract her mind from the benevolent 
duties of her reign. The firm establishment of Greenwich Hospital was at 
this period one of her cares. ^ Her majesty and his royal highness prince 
George commanded that the model of Greenwich Hospital should be 
brought to St. James's, and were pleased to view the same, and highly 
approved of the intention and government of this noble foundation, de- 
signed for the maintenance of disabled seamen, and her majesty has re- 
commended the passing some proper bill this session for the further 

' Coxe, Life of JMarlborough, voL L p. 208. 

' The queen must mean, inttead of the grant of five, for that had been posj 
jve<y refused by the Commons. 

' Joomals of the House of Comment, and Somer villous Reign of Queen Anna 
Tol. i. p. 32. 
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support thereof; and if the bill pais, it will soon be in a state to admit 
seamen disabled in her service." ' 

The following letter, hitherto inedited, was written by queen Anne to 
her cofferer, Sir Benjamin Bathurst ; although a simple, businesslike 
communication, its tone does her honour : — 

** QuBv AnvB TO Sia Bshjamiv Bathuest. 

*< Windsor, June 8. 

**I received yours yesterday and should be very glad if Potvin would bring 
down y* part of my Bed he shewed you, but as for y* confectioner jrou mention 
I do not aprove of him, for I will never take any bodys servant fVom them tho 
they seem never soe willing to it — therefore I desire you would look out for 
some other or if you could meet with a woman y* dog those kind of things well, 
I had rather have one than a man, w*^ is all I have to say, but y' I am your 
very afieciionate friend, "Akhb.'" 

Few sovereigns, perhaps, would have allowed themselves to be re- 
strained from acquiring a desirable servant by the reverence here paid 
by queen Anne to that excellent clause in the tenth commandment which 
prohibits us from coveting our neighbour's servants any more than their 
goods — a clause which the selfishness of human nature rendered pecu- 
liarly necessary, and which too many matrons in private life scruple not 
to be guilty of the sin of violating, although nothing can be more dis- 
gracefully mean than the practice of disturbing the peace and disarrang- 
ing the household comforts of others, by seducing their domestics from 
their engagements by the tempting o£^r of higher wages. 

The queen, moreover, in this little characteristic billet, shows a trait 
which is very well worthy of consideration by those desirous for the 
well being and good government of the lower classes — points of stalis- 
tics which are at present so painfully pressing on the attention of our 
rulers, that all persons ought conscientiously to give their individual aid 
in their own domestic arrangements. The queen, who, whatsoever were 
her faults, was admirable in her practical kindness to the working orders, 
dislikes that a man should be employed in the office of confectioner, be- 
cause a woman can serve as Well in that department. 

The queen's example is a very good one, and deserves consideration 
by those who employ men-servants in many offices which are better 
suited to the strength and capacity of women ; the higher classes do so 
from the supposition that it is most consonant with their dignity. 
Wealthy persons sedulously imitate them, and many of the middle 
classes follow an example they can ill afford. Let all remember how 
very few modes of gaining a livelihood remain to a destitute woman of 
any degree ; when the laundry, the needle, in-door service, and tuition, 
are mentioned, all is said. Let, then, the ladies of the British empire 
consider that, if they in any way circumscribe this very short list by 
employing men in household offices which the weaker sex can perform, 
they deprive women of their virtuous subsistence, and thereby drive 
them to want and the strong teipptation to wickedness. And if the 

> Lnglish Post, Dec. 16, 1702. 

* Most courteously communicated by the lady Georgina Bathurst, to whom our 
grate/ui acknowledgments are offered. 
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mothers and daughters of the poor become utterly degraded and cor- 
rupted by reason of unpitied misery, their infants will be reared in de- 
fiance of good and in devotion to evil. Tremendous will be the re-ac- 
tion on society in general, a truth there is no occasion to dwell on, for 
it is widely acknowledged ; yet the evil is more universally known than 
any remedy. But if our fair contemporaries will follow the example, in this 
instance, of her who was not undeservedly called by the populace their 
^good queen Anne,'' they will go very far in ameliorating such wrong. 

The enormous settlement of 100,000/. per annum was given prince 
George of Denmark for life,' and with remainder in case he survived the 
queen, by the parliament of 1702, to which was added a grant of the 
palace at Winchester. It was supposed that the prince-consort received 
this high pecuniary compensation in lieu of the distinction he might 
have claimed as husband of the queen-regnant. The fact is, that the 
propriety of giving prince George the title of king for life, with con- 
tinuation of the high offices he held in case of the death of the queen, 
was urged rather warmly by the personal friends of the queen, ii is sup- 
posed at her instigation, but all further privilege save the increase of 
income was ultimately rejected by parliament.' 

The petty and peevbh complaints with which the duchess of Marl- 
borough continued to torment the queen, will sufficiently appear from 
her letters ; on one of which the duchess comments in the following 
words : * ^ In this letter she attempts to excuse what some time ago she 
would have thought inexcusable, such neglects as are inconsistent with 
love and friendship :" 

** Qumf Ajufx TO TRK DuoHiBB or Marlborough.* 

" I think I need not say anything more to yours of Saturday, but that I do not, 
nor ever will, deserve such ui^ust thoughts as you have of your faithful Mor 
ley, who would be glad to see you to-night at eight, or any other evening, as it 
is easier for yourself*' 

Thus, the time and thoughts of the queen-regnant of the British em- 
pire were almost exclusively occupied with the degrading and irksome 
employment of soothing into tolerable humour a domestic tyrant, who 
exacted from her royal mistress servile attention to her looks, her health, 
her goings out, and comings in. Four notes every day made the ave- 
rage of the queen's task of writing to her humoursome attendant' Some 
of these are preserved. The following was an attempt of the unfortu- 
nate queen to explain away some fancied neglect of inquiry aAer the 
duchess's return from the sea-coast, whither she had accompanied her 
hasband on his leaving England, in March 1703, for his second Fleming 
campaign : 

' The author has no direct authority that this great sum was «iUowed < n the 
princess's life-time, because it is always mentioned ambiguously, but the fact i^ 
evident nevertheless. It is positively affirmed in Edmund Calamy's Diary, thai 
prince (George was in the actual receipt of this income. 

*Coxe, vol. i. p. 210; likewise Burnet 

•Core's Papers, vol. xlv. fol. 149, Fragments, inedited. 

Mbid. •IWd. 
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** Thx Qubbc to the Doomai of KamimaovQ9.^ 

** Monday night. 
*< Just u I oaroe fVoro Basset,' I received my dear Mrs. Freeman's letter, and 
tbough it is very late I cannot content myself without thanking yon for it. I 
hope by this time you have seen Lord Treasurer, and then yon will see bow- 
innocent I am of one complaint, and so I think I am in all the others; for as for 
my not saying anything to you on the D. of M.'s letter, I did not think it neces- 
sary, nor yon would not neither, at any other time ; and as to not inquiring after 
you the first time you carae from Margate, how was it possible, not bearing of 
it till just as I was going out of town myself? I shall dine at St. James's, an it 
please God, to-morrow, and shall be very glad to see you there, when I am 
alone ; and be assured, whenever you will be the same to me, as you was five 
years ago, you shall find me the same tender Moelkt." 

The game of basset mentioned by the queen, in the commencement 
of this note, occupied, as in her young days, a considerable portion of 
her majesty's time and thoughts, and broke into her hours by day as 
well as by night An ambassador mentions entering the private sitting- 
room of the queen, one aAernoon, and seeing playing-cards on the table, 
by a chair from which she had just risen. All dignity, personal or ad- 
ventitious, is lost in the sordid speculatioiw of the gambler, let his rank 
be what it may. At the basset^table the players sat so closely crowded 
round queen Anne, that she could scarcely ^^put her hand in her 
pocket,'' ' an obligation not unfrequent, since her majesty was usually 
unfortunate at play. 

The irksomeness of the slavery of making up aflronts, and soothing 
the self-esteem of the haughty duchess, had not as yet made any altera- 
tion in tlie humble and caressing style of the queen, whose next letter 
is more self-abasing than ever. 

QniKv AjrvB to thb Dvchbss of Mi.mLBomoir«B. 

["May, 1703.] 
** It is now so late that I can only thank you for your letter, and congratulate 
the duke of Marlborough's being well afler the siege of Bon,* which is more 
pleasing news to me than all the conquests he can make. 

** May God Almighty, that has preserved him hitherto through many dangers, 
continue to do so, and send him safe home to his and my dear adored Mrs. 
Freeman." 

The allowance of the queen's privy-purse was 20,000Z. per annum, 
^^ not half the sum of king William's," observes the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, wh6, having the management of it, was most intimate with its 
contents. ^It was very little, considering how many pensions were 
paid out of it, aad how great a charge, settled by custom ; there were 
Ihe queen's bounties, play-money, healing^gold/ and charities. The 
queen was pleased to give me, as soon as she came to the crown, the 
f angership of the Great and Little Parks at Windsor, which are the same 

' Conduct of the Duebess of Marlborough. * The gambling gsune so called. 

* Duchess of Marlborough's letter to Mr. Uutohinaon. Coxe MSS. Brit Museum, 
io^dited. 

*Bon capitulated May — , 1703. Private Correspondence of the duchess of 
Marlborough, vol. i. p. 1. 

* It may be observed how yery sooq htatimg gold ii named in the enumeratioo 
tf the queen's privy-purse expenses. 
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that Mr. May enjoyed many years, and afterwards the earl of Portland. 
The house is an agreeable place to live in, and her majesty was pleased 
to give it to me of herself, remembering, that when she was princess, I 
had wished mightily for such a lodge, as we rid by it to take the air. 
The lodge in the little park was no better at that time than such as the 
underkeepers live in. I gave it to a brother of the duke of Marlborough 
for his life."* 

The queen continued to urge the duchess of Marlborough, by letters 
and conversation, to take 2000/. per annum from the privy-purse, and 
** lay it up to buy something with." It was not the pleasure or policy 
of the duchess to do so. When she drew the proceeds of the queen's 
privy-purse through the hands of Mr. Coggs, goldsmith in the Strand, 
opposite to St. Clement's Church, (who acted as her majesty's banker,) 
it was very evident that these two thousand pounds were not' appro- 
priated. The places the queen had given to the duchess of Marlborough, 
according to that lady's own account, amounted to the great annual in- 
come of 5600Z. Yet they were only the same offices which she had 
performed for the queen when princess, at a yearly salary of 400/. The 
queen, it seems, was not liberal in presents, which, after the mighty 
masses of money she bestowed, cannot excite surprise. The duchess 
of Marlborough finally demanded and pocketed the great donation of 
2000/. per annum, besides portions for her daughters to the amount of 
30,000/. ; yet she murmured because the queen never gave her a " dia- 
mond, or a fan, while she served her, but only the remainder of some 
baskets of fruit and red deer, some seals of king William's, and an old 
harpsichord," which, she adds, ^ is the only thing I ever asked whilst 
in her service. This I obtained with some difficulty, it being at the time 
when Abigail Hill was a concealed favourite, and it happened to be lent 
or given to her, which I did not then know.''' 

Indeed, it seems to have been a regular plan of action for the queen 
to offer anything to the duchess of Marlborough that she seemed to de- 
sire, from great masses of thousands of guineas to mere trifling articles, 
the objects of female admiration. The haughty favourite always refused 
the queen's oflered gift strennonsly, her self-esteem not permitting her 
to acknowledge any obligation. But, in course of reflection on the sub- 
ject, avarice never failed ultimately to obtain the victory over pride, and 
she was sure to demand the gift stie had positively refused, to the queen's 
great inconvenience ; for if, after a lapse of ten or fifteen years, it had 
been presented to some one else, and could not be reclaimed, the queen 
had to undergo a series of reproaches for such ofilences, which no time 
or patience could efiace from the memory of the humoursome dame. 

The duchess records a most apt illustration of her whimsical proceed- 
ings, in refusing the queen's gifts, and yet laying claim to them after a 
lapse of years : ^ Another time, indeed, upon my commending very much 
a jepftn box, which her sister, the princess of Orange, had sent her, 
worth about 20/., she would needs give it to me ; yet I did not then ac- 
cept it, but said, ^ it was too pretty for her to part with.' However, Bdeeu 

'Letter to Mr. Hutchinson from the duchess^ inedited. Coxe MSS. Brii 
Museum. 'Ibid. 
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years after, when it had never appeared, but was baried, as I thoaght, 
with many other things which she used to keep in a wardrobe, I told 
her, af\er she was queen, ^ that 1 was now grown less modest, and if she 
would give me that hox^ which she was formerly pleased to ofier me, 
and which I found she did not use, I should be much pleased with it.^ 
The queen said, ^ I should have it,' but never gave it to me." ' How the 
poor queen could be expected to remember the particularities respecting 
^ that box" for fifteen years together, and with the cares of empire re- 
cently devolving on her inexperienced head, is a marvel. One inference 
is certain, that the person whose mind could dwell among such small 
rubbish, while dynasties were tottering and empires crashing around her, 
had no such mighty intellect, as it has pleased biographers to assert of 
the Marlborough duchess. How conld she have possessed a mind above 
mediocrity, when it was perpetually occupied with the petty acquisitions 
of chambermaids and lodging-keepers ? 

The minute particulars of the domestic martyrdom that queen Anne 
endured from her palace-tyrant, are only recorded by the pen of that 
tyrant ; it says enough ! 

The audacious woman proceeds boldly to describe, in the midst of 
her exculpations from public accusations of selling places and peerages, 
her success in her project of making a peer of Great Britain ! An he- 
reditary senator, truly ! made by Aer, when the privilege was carped at 
when exercised by regal authority. ^' I was confident the queen thought 
the house of lords so numerous, that she would make none (meaning 
new peers) ; but that, if ever she did, I would certainly speak for the 
making of my lord Harvey. I have a letter from his wife, which shows 
that it was not for money, as the report went, but to perform a promise 
1 had made to sir Thomas Felton, when the queen first came to the 
crown." ' 

The intrigue relative to lord Harvey's peerage occurred while the 
duchess of Marlborough was in retirement from court, on account of her 
affliction for the death of her only son, lord Blandford. Like her toy^ 
mistress, she, too, had been, by a sudden stroke, deprived of him, who 
was to carry down and perpetuate all the honours and emoluments which 
their patriotic labours in the stormy field of revolution had harvested for 
them. Qjueen Anne, who knew best whence the political falsehood 
which branded her brother as an impostor emanated, had shuddered and 
acknowledged the justice of her bereavement when she lost Gloucester, 
her only one. Again the queen was startled, as if the coincidence were 
more than accidental, when she saw her partner in the iniquity likewise 
deprived, in the midst of her exulting maternity, of her promising heir. 
The grief of the duchess could not have been very great, if the evidence 
of her own words may be trusted ; for she was roused from its indul- 
gence by the distant tocsin of party warfare, to set all engines of intrigue 
at work, to wring from her unwilling mistress the boon of making — a 

' Letter to Mr. Hutchinson from the duchess. Inedited Coxe MSS., Brit. 
Museum. 

' Inedited MSS. of the duchess of Marlborough. Coze's Papers, vol. xllv. 
Bnt. Museum. 
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Whig peer. In her manuscript this passage is to be found : ^^ When the 
queen came to the resolution of making the four peers, I happened to 
be in the country, in great afflictions upon the death of my only son. 
However, having heard of it accidentally, I writ to my lord Godolphin, 
^ that if lord Harvey was not made a peer with them, I neither could or 
would show my face any more.' This accordingly was done purely at 
my desire and on my account." * 

The queen was forced to yield to the importunity of her domestic 
ruler, but not without a struggle, as may be seen in the foregoing corre- 
spondence. Lord Harvey knew not one word of what was in agitation, 
if the maker of his peerage may be believed, " until a messenger was sent 
from the queen to him, saying,^ that lord Harvey must come to the back- 
stairs on such a day, to kiss the queen's hand for being made a peer.' " ' 

The regnal history of queen Anne retains some traces of the now-for- 
gotten custom of sceptring acts of parliament ; but it was only in con- 
nexion with her authority as queen of Scotland, and was performed by 
commission. Early in her reign, some years before the union, lord Tar- 
but wrote to queen Anne, May 8, 1703, to tender his resignation of 
secretary of Scotland, in displeasure at some immunities given to the 
presbyterians there, which he had supposed would not have been done 
m her reign. His words imply that the deed was not wholly ratified, as 
her sceptre of Scotland had not yet given it legal vitality. ^^ I will ^ not 
venture to give judgment on it now ; your majesty's authority is recog- 
nised in the first act, and touched by the royal sceptre, and so is law ; 
the last is passed in parliament, but not yet touched, nor the other rati- 
fying presbyterial government, but waits your majesty's commissioner 
to give Uiem the touchy 

All classic readers will remember the sacredness of the screptres of 
the kings in the Iliad, and it might be thought that the Scotch, who 
drew their cruel national laws from the Romans, had been to the Greeks 
for their sceptring^ ceremonies; but it was a regnal -custom in England 
as well as Scotland, for a slight but indisputable notice of it occurs in 
the parliamentary journals after the coronation of Mary I. No notice 
exists of this picturesque act of regality, that we can find, excepting in 

* Inedited MS. of the duchess of Marlborough. Coxe's Papers, vol. zllv. 
Brit. Museum. 

' MSS. Coze, vol. xliv. Letter to Mr. Hutchinson from duchess of Marlborough, 
inedited. Compare the passage in the '* Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough," 
where this fine intrigue is cautiously mentioned, and the fresb information rela- 
tive to the queen, in the inedited portion printed in the text, will be appreciated. 

* Sir Henry Ellis's Historical Letters, second series, vol', iii. Reign of Anne. 

* A very scarce tract, containing some printed speeches of the members of the 
Sconish Convention Parliament in 1703, with which lord Hopetown has favoured 
the author of this work, casts some light on this custom. ** By the constitution of 
this kingdom no act of the estates (of Scotland) had the force of a law unleis 
ioudied by the king^i iceptre^ which was his undoubted prerogative. The touch 
of his sceptre gave authority to our laws, as his stamp did to our coin." All th« 
speeches are addressed to the lord chancellor. ^Speeches by a member of par- 
liament which began bX Edinburgh the 6th of May, 1703. Edinburgh, printed 
in the year 1703.) 

yoL. XI!. — 8 
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the tnnals of these queen-regnants of England aod Sootlaikl, for lord 
TarbutVletter refers to the ceremonial as done in behalf of Anne queen 
of Scatlmuiy not Anne queen of Great Britain. Sinee the accession of 
James I., the island sorereigns had been titular kings and queens of 
Great Britain ; but the island was only united in name. 

Her majesty had resided, some months in her youth, in her good 
kingdom of Scotland ; but she never visited it during her reign, neither 
was her presence ever desired there, that we can find, even by the 
slightest token conveyed in national lyrics. The following letter is 
supposed to have been addressed by the queen to the president of her 
Scottish council :-— 

^'Quiiif AmiK TO ^— . 

*< Windsor, June lOtb. 

** I have received so mach satisfactioa from your prudent management of mj 
•flairs in this session of parliament, that I am willing to lay hold of the first 
opportunity of taking notice of it to you. 

" My lord Tarbut, in his late letters, seems to think himself of little use to the 
carrying on of my service there, and desires to attend near my person ; and, 
though I have no objection of my owa to this request, I would not determine 
upon it one way or other till I knew your thoughts of it, and whether you are 
of opinion he may be spared from Scotland, without prejudice to my service 
there ; for which I am so well satisfied of your zeal and concern, that I have 
deferred coming to any resolution upon this matter, till I had consulted you. 

« I am, your very afiectionate friend, ** Ajthk R." ^ 

The most dismal storm that ever ravaged the earth occurred at the 
decline of the year 1703. The queen was then at her palace of St 
James, and was eye-witness to the extraordinary desolation of the park, 
where ancient trees, of historical celebrity, were laid low before her 
eyes.' Among others, the group planted by the children of James I., 
near the passage of the Horse Guards; those trees which awoke a tender 
remembrance m the breast of Charles I. who, when he was marchinc 
aeross the park on the morning of his death, said to his newly-found 
friend, colonel Tomlinson, pointing to one of them, ^That tree was 
planted by my brother Henry."* 

The storm began on the evening of November 26, and raged without 
intermission untu the next morning ; not like a winter tempest, but at- 
tended with peals of thunder and vivid flashes of lightning. The leads 
of most of the churches in London were rolled up by the power of the 
wind, like scrolls. The Thames was choked at London Bridge with 
boats and barges dashed together. The severity of the storm set against 
the south and west of England — the north scarcely felt it. Sixteen of 
the largest ships of the navy were wrecked, and utterly lost, with all on 
board. Many tempests cause great devastations on the sea-coast, that do 
no mischief inland; but this swept the interior of the southern and 
western counties with the besom of destruction. Whole families were 
crushed under their own roofs, and multitudes of people killed and 
wounded. Among the most remarkable accidents of the kind was the 
fell of a stack of antique chimneys in the episcopal palace of Bath and 

•Mus. Brit Bibl. Butler, fol. 18. 

• Congreve Correspondence. Bromley Collection. • Pennant's London. 
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Wells, which killed the bishop and his kdy, Dr. and Mrs. Kidder, in 
their bed. 

When the news reached queen Anne of the tragical death of the in- 
truding bishop of Bath and Wells, she determined to restore the see to 
iu ejected bishop, Ken. A nobleman (supposed to be his friend, loni 
Weymouth) intimated to him, by her majesty^s orders, « that he was to 
return to his diocese, without any oaths being required or any questions 
asked of him, just as if he had merely led his palace on a long journey. 
The true bishop of souls replied, ^.that he was an old man, stricken 
with years and infirmity, and overborne with hard work,* but if it were 
permitted him to resign his charge to a faithful son of the church of 
England^ who had already taken the oaths to the dMighters of James II., 
he would cheerfully lay down his pastoral staff as one o'er-wearied." It 
was further intimated that the primacy was meant for him by the queen. 
Ken had too much wisdom to be tempted with the promise. He said, 
^ he felt that his sole worldly business was to perfect his resignation to 
his chosen successor. Dr. Hooper, dean of Canterbury, his friend, whose 
principles he had known nnce they were both thirteen years of age.^' 
Our readers will remember Hooper as chaplain to Mary II. when prinaess 
of Orange, and af\erwards appointed by her to the deanery of Canterbury, 
to the great anger of her husband. 

If the character of our bishop Ken could shine brighter, it was on 
account of his admirable moderation in nominating a successoi^ who had 
complied with the times rather than one who was a nonjuror like him- 
self; but he was more anxious for the Christian welfare of the souls 
committed to the guidance of his pastoral staff, than for tlie gratification 
of partisans. Dr. Hooper had complied with the revolution as conscien- 
tiously as his friend Ken had renounced it' 

^ To quote the words of one of his biographers, " He had in the midst of his 
poverty performed all the spiritual duties of bis diocese. The people of the west 
almost adored him, because of his noble and courageous resistance of the 
slaughters of the monster Kirke, in Monmouth's rebellion. He saved the lives 
of hundreds." 

* Dr. Ken always said, that God, by his misfortunes, had preserved him fVom a 
death very horrible to human contemplation, since, if he had not been ejected 
£rom liis episcopal palace, he should have been crushed to death in the great 
storm, as Dr. Kidder was, as he had always occupied the same chamber. Like 
most persons who struggle to keep the middle path between furious extremes. 
Dr. Ken had been calumniated by fanatics, and was sometimes assailed by a 
** no-popery" howl. It troubled not the serene and studioiis life he led, a(\er he 
had consigned his pastoral staff to the hands of the friend of his youth. Hooper, 
who, he was rejoiced to observe, became infinitely beloved throughout the great 
western diocese. Dr. Ken, as before, spent his winters in Salisbury Close, under 
the roof of bis dutiful nephew, Prebend Isaac Walton, (the son of his sister and 
the well known and excellent authot, Isaac Walton ;) summer he passed among 
the shades of Longleat, the seat of lord Weymouth. The welcome visit of deatli 
met our Ken at Longleat, — welcome, for he was a great sufferer from ill health, 
or rather, it ought to be said, from frequent bodily torture, arising from a dire 
malady. In the cessation from paroxysms very bard to bear, he soothed his 
mind by the composition of divme poetry; he is one of the most inspired lyrists 
of our church, and his poems, only found in the libraries of old loyal ohurch-of 
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When queen Anne had with great joy confirmed a bishop of Hooper's 
known loyalty to her in the episcopal see of Bath and Wells, the abdi- 
cating prelate celebrated the event by a poem, of which these lines are a 
fragment : — * 

** Forced from my flock, I daily saw with tears, 
A stranger's raTage ten sabbatic years ; 
But 1 forbear to tell the dreadful stroke, 
Which freed my sheep from the Erastian yoke. 
But Heaven was superfluently kind, 
In sending them a pastor to my mind, 
in whom my spirit feels the like repose, 
As old Valerius when he Austin chose." 

After Dr. Ken had resigned his bishopric to Dr. Hooper, he signed 
himself ^^ Thomas late bishop of Bath and Wells ;" nothing could in- 
duce him to discontinue his episcopal signature till that time. It is to 
the honour of queen Anne that she settled on the old man a pension of 
200/. per annum, which he thankfully accepted, as it was clogged with 
no conditions which his conscience rejected. 

The seas were scarcely tranquillized after ^ the great storm'' when the 
fleet of the rival candidate for the throne of Spain, Charles of Austria, 
appeared off the western coast ; and as he was on his way to take pos- 
session of his kingdom, to which queen Anne had sent succours to sup- 
port his claims, he wished to pay his respects in person to her. 

England families, have furnished a mine of sweet lays and thoughts to some 
members of our church in these days. 

Before Ken expired, he thus expressed his faith : — 

"• I die," be Aid, " in the holy and apostolic faith professed by the Christian 
church before the disunion of the East and West. More particularly, I die in 
the communion of the church of England, as it stands distinguished from all 
papal and puritan innovations, and as it adbei-es to the doctrine of the cross." 
If the egotism may be forgiven the sisters who have written these Lives (who 
have l>een calumniated by the same sect that persecuted Kea,) they say, like- 
wise, such is and has been their belief, and may God give them grace to die 
in it I 

The room, at Longleat, where Ken died, is still shown. It is said that he pot 
on his shroud before he expired, and then composed himself for the sleep of 
death. " not out of any superstition," as he observed, " but from the wish that my 
remains might go to the grave just as God had left them." Ken was attended 
to his humble grave in the parish church-yard by true and simple-hearted 
mourners, the children from the village school he had established and taught. 
Tbefie little ones followed the earthly remains of their beloved jMstor and friend 
in silence and tears. He was buried at dmwn of day, and just as the last spade 
of earth had been cast upon bis coffin me sun rose, and the children, with one 
voice, burst forth into that holy and familiar strain, ^ Awake, my soul, and with 
the sun," (the Morning Hymn, written by the departed prelate,) which closed 
his obsequies. He died, March 19, 1711. 

Dr. Hooper died at Berkeley, on September 6, 1727, in the 87th year of hif 
age; be was born at Grimsby, Worcestershire, November, 1646. He was in- 
terred at Wells cathedral. Both of these prelates had been domestic chaplains 
in Holland to Mary II., when princess of Orange. Hooper entertained a higher 
opinion of her than Ken, who lived with her when she was advanced furthei 
in life by three years. 

' Biographia Britannica. 
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The qteen immediately despatched her master of the horse, the duke 
of Somerset, to Portsmouth, to receive the royal stranger, on his arrival 
at Spithead, Dec. 26, 1703. The duke went on hoard the king of Spain^s 
ship, and delivered to him ^ a compliment," and a letter from queen 
Anne, informing him ^ that she had come to Windsor Castle, in order 
that he might more conveniently pay her the visit he had given her 
eason to hope for." As the duke of Somerset occasionally resided at 
Petworth, his seat on the coast, he invited the Austrian prince to repose 
there until the prince-consort arrived, who had undertaken to escort him 
o the presence of queen Anne. 

Prince George of Denmark appears to have set out for Petworth 
from Windsor Castle, December 27th, expecting to arrive there in a few 
hours, the distance being only forty mile» ; but the roads,— 4hen guiltless 
of tolls or toll-gates — were in a deplorable state ; he was fourteen hours 
travelling that distance, and the last nine miles took up six hours. 
^This was the more singular," observes one of the Danish gentlemen 
of his household ' who records the fact, ^ since the prince made not any 
stop on the road, excepting when his coach was overthrown, or stuck in 
the mud. Thrice was his royal highness's carriage overturned in the 
course of the said nine miles, and never should we have arrived at our 
journey's end, if, in the deep close lanes, the nimble Sussex boors had 
not walked on each side of his royal highnesses coach, bearing it up 
with their hands by main strength." Great contrast is presented here to 
the present state of travelling ; only, to be sure, people did get up again 
afler a roll in the Sussex mud with their heads on, which is not always 
the case after a railway downfall. 

The king of Spain had, perhaps, met with a similar series of mis- 
chances in his progress to princely Petworth, for he arrived there just at 
the same hour of the night as prince George of Denmark. One day's 
repose for rest and refreshment was needful, both for the prince of Den- 
mark and his gueftt ; they set out thence for Windsor, on the 29th of De- 
cember, and they had a favourable journey, not being overturned more 
tlian once every dozen miles in their progress thither. At what hour 
they arrived at the regal towers, where queen Anne kept court, is not 
noted ; but they were received by torch-light, and supper, not dinner, is 
mentioned as the refection.' 

The duke of Northumberland, constable of Windsor Castle, the duke 
of St. Albans,* captain of the guard of pensioners, and the marquess of 
Hartington, captain of the yeoman guard, received the king of Spain at 
his alighting out of hs coach. The earl of Jersey, lord chamberlain, 
lighted him to the stair-head, where queen Anne herself came in person 
to welcome him. 

King Charles made an elaborate compliment to her majesty, ac- 
knowledging his great obligations to her for her generous protection and 
assistance ; he then led her to her bedchamber, for such was the royal 
etiquette at that time— only one would wonder by what intuition he 

' Letter quoted in the 3d vol. of Ellis's Historical Letters. 

• London Gazette, Dec. 30 to Jan. 3, 1704. 

* Both illegitimate sons of Charles IL 
8» 
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foan<f it ; for it wai improbable that be coold understand the qneen^t 
French, the only language in which they could confer. However, the 
royal party — consisting of queen Anne, the prince-conaort, and the king 
of Spain — actually did arrive at the queen's bedchamber, for it is noted 
that they made tome abort stay there. The next formality was, that 
prince George escorted his catholic majesty to his sleeping apartment; 
but only for temporary repose ; many other cerenK>nials, as tedious as 
the Chinese prostrations of welcome, were still to be perpetrated. The 
king of Spain supped the same night in state with queen Anne ; her 
majesty gave her royal guest the right hand at table, and there was a 
long and tiresome contest of coortesy before he would receive this hon- 
our ; prince George sat at the end of the table, on the queen's leA side. 
Another formal procession took place, of escorting the tired guest to his 
bedchamber, where he was at last lefl in peace to his own attendants, 
for the purpose of proceeding with that rigid code of etiquette, which is 
inevitable before a Spanish monarch can rest his head on his pillow. 

The next day was to be considered the public one, and all parties rose 
with the intention of going through with a second series of formalities. 
As the young king of Spain received timely notice that queen Anne 
meant to return his visit at his own apartments, he came to receive her 
majesty at her drawing-room door. It seems that it was reckoned good 
manners to prevent her from taking the trouble of visiting him, and a 
most elaborate series of compliments and protestations forthwith took 
place ; at last, queen Anne, who scorned to be outdone by either Aus- 
trian or Spaniard on the point of etiquette, persisted in her intention, and 
paid her visit in her guest's apartments, from whence he led her majesty 
to a grand state dinner, which was as public as a state-dinner at Wind* 
sor GGistle, in the dark days at Christmas, can be. A choice concert, 
vocal and instrumental, was performed.* The evening was spent in 
music and other diversions — basset, of course, being the principal. 

Labour dire and weary woe must the lengthy entertainment have 
proved from the dinner hour of the royal Anne, three in the afternoon, 
till after supper ; for to supper they all went before the day's hospitali- 
ties terminated. When the latter meal was at last concluded, the grand 
scene of Spanish courtesy took place, and that, indeed, had an air of 
long-departed chivalry. Her majesty had presented, as part of the high 
ceremonial of the public day, several ladies of the highest rank to the 
Spanish king, who took the privilege of his regal station, and saluted 
them by kissing each of them.' The more studied graces were reserved 
for the propitiation of the ostensible favourites, the duke and duchess of 
Marlborough. To the husband, he presented his sword, with the rather 
toucliing observation, ^^ that he had nothing worthier of his acceptance ; 
for he was a poor prince, who had litde more than his sword and his 
mantle." He, however, found a more valuable offering, when the hour 
arrived, which he had devoted to win the good graces of the mighty 
duchess. After supper was finished, the Spanish king, after anothei 
stiries of elaborate compliments, prevailed on the duchess of Marlborough 

» Postman, No. 1223, Jan. 1, 1703-4. ■ Ibid. 
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to give him the uapkin, which it was her office to present to the queen, 
and he held it for her majesty, when she washed her hands. At the 
moment of giving back the napkin to the duchess of Marlborough, he 
pressed on her finger a superb diamond ring — thus imitating the pro- 
ceedings of his great predecessor and ancestor, the emperor Charles Y^ 
when he was a guest in France, who made a like offering to the duchess 
d^Estampes, the all-powerful favourite of Francis I., at the moment when 
she waited on him, after supper, with the ewer and bason. The em- 
peror leA the costly diamond ring in the bason for the duchess d'Etam- 
pes ; his descendant, with more gallantry, put his on the finger of queen 
Anne's favourite. 

e Supper and its succeeding ceremonials being at last happily accom- 
ished, king Charles gave his hand to queen Anne, and led her to her 
^chamber, where he made some stay, informing her majesty, that it 
was his intention to depart early the next morning, and therefore he 
would take his leave that night. Prince George was ilK but meant to 
escort his catholic majesty back to his ship at Portsmouth. This the 
royal guest positively refused to permit in his state of health ; but the 
prince insisted on attending him to his coach -side when he departed the 
next morning. The duke of Somerset was appointed by the queen to 
accompany the king of Spain to Petworth, and then to Portsmouth, in 
the place of her consort, prince George. 

Charles III. was scarcely seen in England, or by the English, in his 
dark December visit to the royal seclusion of Windsor. The queen, her 
consort, and the great officers of state, only could judge of him. But 
the idea went forth, that he was odd and dull.' A poet of the party 
which spent oceans of blood and treasure in the struggle to gain for him 
the whole of Spain, does not characterize him very brilliantly in these lines : 

** An Austrian prince alone 
Is fit to nod upon the Spanish throne." 

The queen mentioned the visit of her ally and protege, the rival ma- 
jesty of Spain, in her speech at the meeting of her parliament on the 21st 
of the ensuing January, and the next day wrote the following holograph 
letter to her admiral, sir George Rooke : — 

QuxiN Anni to Sie Gborok Rookb.* 

" Sl James's, Jan. 22, 1703-4. 

** Ton having represented that the king of Spain seemed desirous, upon the first 
torn of the wind, to make the best of his way to Lisbon with such clean ships 
as shall be in readiness for that service, and this matter requiring the greatest 
secrecy, I think it proper to give you orders in my own hand to pay tlie same 
obedience to the king of Spain, as to the time and manner of his setting sail, and 
as to the number of ships which shall be in- readiness to attend him, as you 
would do to myself. 

•* I am your very affectionate friend, Airin R. 

(Endorsed) ** To sir George Rooke. Found among the papers of lord Dudley, 
(Sir George Rooke's representative.)** 

* Dr. Garth. An original miniature of this Charles III., the claimant of Spain, 
in possession of the countess dowager of Cathcart, represents him as a handsome, 
elegant man, wearing the graceful national costume of black velvet doublet, witk 
■lashed sleevas and point-lace collar. * MS. Addit. 5015, £ 15. 
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A fecond holograph letter, written throughout by the hand of Anne, 
and showing sympathy for some fiunily affliction that had be&ilen ha 
worthy officer, is likewise preserved ; it is dateless : — 

Qjomm Atan to Snt Gbokqs Rooks.* 

[Original] 
*^ I am 80 ooDcerned for the g^reat affliction that hath befallen, that I cannot 
forbear letting you know the compassion 1 have for you. I think you are of to 
great importance to my service, that if any assurance of my &vour can help to 
support you under it, you may depend upon me. ** Annk R.** 

The next birth-day of queen Anne, Febmary 6, 1703-4, was nobly 
celebrated, by her message to the commons for finally settling her mu- 
nificent gi(i to the church, of the First Fruits she had bestowed at her 
accession, for the amplification of impoverished livings. The fund was 
incorporated by the house of commons, and measures taken to enable 
any other charitably disposed individuals to add bequests to the queen^ 
foundation.' The circumstance is thus mentioned by one of her con- 
temporary historians : • ** The queen^s birth-day, February 6, in the year 
1703-4, fell on Sunday. It was kept with more than usual solemnity 
the next day, when her majesty, desiring to celebrate her nativity by an 
act of benevolence, sent a message to the house of commons, ^ that it was 
her wish to remit the First Fruits, which she had a right to claim from 
the church, for the benefit of the scantily endowed clergy, and that she 

!)rayed the commons to find a way to make her gift legal.' The queen 
brthwith received the thanks of parliament, of the convocations of the 
clergy of the ttoo provinces^* and of the clergy of every diocese in Eng- 
land." The annual income of quean Anne^s Bounty, as it is emphati- 
cally termed, amounted, at the end of the last century, to eleven thousand 
per annum.' 

As her majesty's birth-day fell on the Sunday, she received the usual 
compliments on the occasion, when, on the Monday following, she held 
a splendid court Dryden's play, ^ All for Love, or Antony and Cleo- 

» Bib. Birch. 4163, 

* Journals of the House of CommonSi quoted in Somerville's History of Great 
Britain, under queen Anne. 

' La Vie d'Anne Stuart, Reine de Grande Bretagne et dlrlande. 1716. Am- 
sterdam. 

* Is it meant Canterbury and York f The aathoritjr is a French biography 
of Anne. 

* The Firit Fruitg^ or first year's whole profits of every benefice, and the tenths^ 
or tenth part of its annual produce, according to a valuation, ntade in the reign of 
F^dward VI. The history of these dues to the crown carries us back to anti- 
quity ; it was originally a tax levied by papal authority on the beneficed clergy 
of England, for the support of the crusades ; it then was appropriated by the see 
of Rome as part of the papal revenue. Great discontent ensued on account of 
the solid money sent out of England to Rome ; it was, in fact, one of those en- 
croachments of which just complaints were made. Henry VIII. excused much 
of his rapacity by afi'ecting to restore this property to the church, but directly he 
considered the church of Rome was overthrown in England, he obtained, says 
Rlackstone, ** an act of parliament for transferring the first iVuits to the royal ra- 
ven ne." Blackstone's Commentaries, late edition, vol. i. p. 280, 
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patra," was acted before her majesty, at St. James's, in the presence of 
the court, by the chief tragedians of both houses.* 

Where was the theatre of the palace of St. James, is a question ? all the 
great banqueting-halls of the English palaces, cifiBh as Westminster Hall, 
Inigo Jones's Whitehall, Wolsey's Hall, at Hampton Court, had been 
and were occasionally used as theatres. But no remnant of any such 
building can be traced at St James's Palace. It is true, that it has suf- 
fered various devastations by fire since the days of Anne. It is, besides, 
possible that some or other of the corridor courts were, in the old 
Sliakspearian style, converted into temporary theatres. 

The actors, her majesty's servants, who had hastened from her great 
theatres to divert their royal mistress, performed next day for the enter- 
tainment of her loving lieges. " On the 8th of February," they an- 
nounced, " will be represented the tragedy of* Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ;' 
oat of compliment to prince George, singing by Mrs. Leveridge." She 
was, it may be presumed, the Ophelia of the night ^ Likewise, some 
sonatas on the violin by signor Gasperini, and several new entertainments 
of dancing, which were performed yesterday (Feb. 7, 1703-4J before 
her majesty, at St James's, by monsieur de Revel, monsieur Cherrier, 
Mrs. Mayers, and others."' Many other advertisements of the kind, 
mentioning performances of her majesty's servants in her royal presence, 
at St. James's, prove that queen Anne went not to the play, but that the 
play came to her. Another species of entertainment introduced by her 
aunt Catherine, of Braganza, and continued by her, is thus notified. 
^ These are to give notice, that the tickets of the subscription music in 
Tork-buildings, delivered out for Monday, April 24, will serve for April 
26, by reason of an entertainment at the court" ' That is, the queen, 
who did not honor the York-buildings Subscription Concert with her 
royal presence, had sent for her theatrical servants to perform before her 
at court, therefore the concert was postponed till after she had been 
waited on. 

The final removal of the Tory ministry from the councils of the queen 
was caused by the loss of the ^ occasional conformity bill," as it was 
called. The ministers of queen Anne considered, that to guard the 
church against the votes of the dissenters in the houses of parliament, it 
was needful to introduce a bill to prevent persons who only took the 
sacrament as a test to qualify themselves for ofiice, or for seats in the 
commons, from returning to their practice as dissenters. The bill against 
occasional conformity meant to enact, ^ that the persons taking the church 
of England sacrament must continue of the established religion — at least, 
whilst they were in office, under penalty of 1 00/. on their first going to 
meeting, and 57. forfeit for every day they held office afterwards." ^ 

It is supposed that prince George of Denmark, although he actually 
went to the house of lords and voted for it, was the cause wherefore the 
queen stood neuter in this measure ; yet it was calculated to meet her 

' Postman and Daily Conrant, Feb. 7 and 8, 1704. Brit. Museum. 
•Daily Courant, No. 631. Brit. Museum. •Ibid. No. 631. 

* Somerviile's Reign of Queen Anne, voL i. p. 29. 
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ezclusiTe partiality for the church. The prince was a Latheran, and at 
the same time, an occasional conformist, by assisting at the sacraments 
and services of the church of England ; yet he had a Latheran chapel 
and ministers. The bill included foreign protestants in its penalties, with 
the exception of the dissenting worship of prince George, which was 
secured from interruption by the marriage articles of the queen ; still it 
was natural that he should haTe a fellow-feeling with those persoos who 
received the sacrament as a measure of worldly expediency. 

The most furious contests had taken place since the queen^s accession 
relative to this measure; it was finally carried in the house of eommoM, 
and flung out by the house of lords ; and this dissension forced the queen 
to dissolve parliament, April 5, 1704. Without entering further into 
the stream of general political history, it is only necessary to observe, in 
illustration of queen Anne's personal life and conduct, that her uncle 
Rochester, the auke of Buckinghanit lord Dartmouth, and the Tory lords 
withdrew from office; and that from the time of her majesty's opening 
the new parliament in October, 1704, her government and councils were 
principally swayed by the Whig party, of which her imperious favourite, 
the duchess of Marlborough, was the leading and controlling spirit. It 
is likewise evident that her consort, prince George, being violently of- 
fended at the inquiry which the late Tory ministers had made into the 
corruptions and robberies to which the navy had been subjected during 
his administration as lord high admiral,' made common cause, whilst his 
life lasted, with the dominant party, whose own corruptions prevented 
any very vigilant examination into the peccadilloes of others. Accord- 
ing to Cabmy, prince George of Denmark was looked up to as the pro- 
tector of the dissenttrs. All real events combine to show that the prince 
was secretly the patron of the Whigs, who lost office soon aAer they 
lost him; general history asseverates that he was a high Tory — the 
duchess of Marlborough knew better. 

Early in her reign queen Anne claimed that mysterious pretension to 
the power of healing which the Roman-catholic hierarchy of the middle 
ages asserted pertained (o the immediate heirs of St Edward who were 
anointed sovereigns of England. . William the Conqueror and William 
the Hollander, had equally repudiated the claim of healing the sick— > 
they were too much occupied with killing those who were well. The 
■ uproarious sons of the Conqueror, Robert and Rufus, afiected no share 
in the sacred mesmerism of their saintly predecessor. They manipu- 
lated the sword,* the lance, and the wine-cup— -occasionally, knocked 
healthy folk at head, but carefully eschewed the company of the sick. 
Their learned brother, Henry, the Ulysses of the Norman dynasty, very 
wisely married a saint's niece and a saint's daughter, who brought with 
her something like a title to the throne ; but what was better, she re- 
newed the old loving bond that subsisted between the Anglo-Saxon 
roonarclis and the populace. Saintly queen Maude or Matilda the Athe- 
ling, spent most of her time in rectifying and ameliorating the ^ new 
poor laws" of the roystering Norman usurpers, who seem literally to 

> Somerville's Reign of Queen Anne, voL L p. 70. 
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htre taken for their text, ^ that when men asked for bread, they gave them 
a stone,^' — fortunate it was for their Saxon subjects when ^ey did not 
give them mnch worse. Chronicles speak of the washing and healing 
the wounds and sores of the poor by Matilda Atheling, but we can trace 
no imposition of hands. Her haughty heiress, Matilda the empress, 
would certainly have taken the tongs if she had been obliged to touch 
a Saxon serf who was noble and well ; of course, she earnestly aroided 
them when sick and sore. Her warlike son, the first Plaotagenet, does 
not appear to have been aware of any giA of healing t|}at his person had 
iaberiled from his royal Saxon grand-dame, and as for his successor, the 
Lion's Heart, it is to be doubted that if any Saxon serf had knelt to beg 
the imposition of the royal hand, the benediction would have been given 
with his weighty battle-axe. As for king John, who wanted ^ to make 
the penny loaf worth a shilling," the least said of his imposition of hands 
the better ; his impositions being connected with what the old chroni- 
clers call ^ pilling and polling" and '< robbing and reiving" his subjects. 
But his son, the quaint, the original, and peace-loving Henry III., (who 
seems to have been James I. by anticipation,) he found it good policy 
to cultivate the good-will of the Anglo-Saxon commonalty, aad identify 
himself as the representative of their royal saint and beneficent legisla- 
tor, Edward the Confessor. He rebuilt his abbey and renewed his 
shrine ; he carried his coffin on his shoulders in the grand jubilee of his 
canonization ; nor can theie be a doubt that he revived or invented the 
royal saint's gift of healing. 

The grand reconciliation between the Plantagenet king and his ^ poor 
commonalty," was undeniably ratified by the honours he paid their be- 
loved saint. The plan worked well for Henry ; by the aid of the people 
he brought, afler half a century's struggle, his perverse barons to order. 
The Norman barons had clamoured louder than their Saxon thralls for 
^the laws, the righteous laws of St. Edward," and had gained them at 
Runymede ; but, like the higher classes in the revolutions of the seven- 
teenth century, (particularly those in the reigns of the Stuart queens- 
regnant,) they meant to keep them exclusively for their own benefit. 
Edward 1., the name-child of his Saxon ancestor, although a destructive 
on an extensive scale, afiected a good deal of St. Ekl ward's piety ; we 
suspect him of the policy of ^healing by manipulation.". He named 
three sons after the Saxon saints, St. Edward, St. Edmund, and St. Tho- 
mas a'Becket. Edward H., the name-child of the popular Saxon king, 
would, poor soul, have been quiet if he could ; he probably perform^ 
the hc»ling service, for he was beloved by the lower classes, «nd his 
only intelligible crime was making too free with them. 

Now we come into a little glimmer of actual fact connected with the 
mystecious office of royal healing. It seems that the kings of England 
from the era of Edward I. to Edward III. kept an alchymist, Raymond 
Liully,' who made gold for them at the Tower. If we must acknowledge 
our wrong thoughts, we actually suspected that the warlike Plantage- 

'Many traces are to be found of tliis curious fact in Rymer's Foedera; man/ 
lobfinistB were employed at the Tower Mint till the troubles of Henry Yl. 
broke out 
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neto, being like all conquerors, sinfully poor, employed a felse coiner 
there to vitiate their own circulation ; but, no, a royal tradition, pre- 
served among the Chaillot MSS^ informs us that Raymond the Alchy- 
mist^s Tower-gold was the purest angel gold, and howsoever he came 
by the ore, the coins were so called because the reverse was impressed 
with the figure of an angel. On account of its superior purity, the adgel 
coins stamped from Lully's gold were devoted by the kmgs of England 
as the healing gold, and bound by their royal hands on the arm of each 
of their subjects, touched in the healing office for the king's evil. Assu- 
redly, if Edward lll.'s conjuror made the gold of the celebrated angel 
coins for the purpose of being bound on the arms of the sick in the 
healing office, his royal master performed that office. 

Among the other crimes aggravating the murder of Richard II., his 
virtue as an anointed descendant of the Saxon saints, is not forgotten. 
Henry IV. was in the predicament of William the Dutchman, not the 
lineal successor; whether he touched, we have no evidence. Henry 
V.'s skill with the sick is not on record. Henry VI. was looked on as 
prophet as well as king ; he certainly practised this office — indeed, he 
had an additional title to success in healing, as descended from St Louis. 
As touching for cure of the king's evil was identified with the rightful 
claim to lineal succession, there was nothing in earth, air, or sea, which 
those bold sinners, the brothers of York, would not have touched, that 
led the way to the royal garland. 

It was a practice very consistent with the quiet policy of Henry VII., 
and as to his son, Henry VIII., who united every claim, spiritual and 
temporal, of the rival disputants to the throne, of course all regal offices 
were carefully observed by him, and he insisted on his numerous' queens 
performing a religious office of blessing cramp-rings, some of his anti- 
quarians having discovered that this privilege had been enjoyed by queen 
Edith, consort of Edward the Confessor. Anne Boleyn, to prove her- 
self a rightful queen, consecrated and distributed these rings, which, it 
may be presumed, was a branch of the gift of healing inherent in queenr 
consorts, even in those who were not royal by birth. 

The two Tudor queens-regnant, papist and protestant, duly performed 
the royal ceremonies of healing and consecration of cramp-rings. These 
offices were not abolished among queen Elizabeth's reformations. 
Strange that so many hospitals and charities should have been swept 
away as superstitious overmuch, and pertaining to ^ the sinful nature of 
good works," whilst such veritable rags of righteousness were retained. 
James I., to his great joy, found these ceremonials flourishing; they 
suited his purpose right well, for if his predecessor healed by virtue of 
)ier descent from the Saxon line, he was rightful heir of St Edward — 
the representative of Matilda Atheling's elder brother — and, as matlei 
of course, possessed the miraculous gift in a higher degree. Whether 
the healing office formed a feature in the Common Prayer Book of the 
church of England service, during the reigns of the Stuart kings, wc are 
not prepared to say ; perhaps, they were content with the Latin service, 
which is in MS. in the British Museum. The Jacobites were exceed- 
ingly delighted with the fact that Mary II. dared not, and her spouse 
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would not, perform this ceremony.' Bui they were proportionably dith 
pleased, when they found that queen Anne, in order to assert her claims 
as the heiress of both branches of the Saxon royalty, through Planta 
genet and Stuart, meant to treat her brother as a nonentity, and add the 
rite of the royal healing service to the Common Prayer in English, just 
after the thanksgiving for her accession, where it exists to this day in 
all copies printed in the year 1703-4 to the end of her reign. It is sup- 
posed that this measure was adopted in rivalry to her brother^s original 
healing establishment at St. Germains. Since vast numbers of diseased 

Keople yearly made pilgrimages to seek the touch of the disinherited 
eir of their royal line ] and, what with the sea voyage, the change of 
air, and change of scene, his cures were marvellous. 

Our readers will smile when they consider that all this implicit belief 
in miracles by touch was in a state of activity at the beginning of the 
century, in which some of them were bom. However, the soft white 
hand of the regal lady, beneath which Dr. Johnson bowed his suffering 
body in childhood, to receive the royal prayer and benediction, was, at 
least, as good as the passes of the modern mesmeriser ; and many a brow 
that has not submitted to the cross in baptism^ as ^ too superstitious," 
has bent beneath the sway of a mesmeriser. 

Sometimes, the trials for cures were failures on the part of the queen, 
as may be learned from an extract from a sermon by no mean divine, 
added below.' Sometimes, the crowd was so great around the doors of 
the Chapel Royal, that the unfortunate children who were brought to be 
healed were carried away dead, owing to the dense pressure of the popu- 
lace eager to witness the miracle they devoutly believed was inherited 
by their sovereigns, of the faculty of curing ^^ the king's evil," as they 

' " There is a form for touching for ihe evil in the Liturgy, printed under queen 
Anne," but, adds William Whiston, in his autobiography, ** neither king Williami 
queen Mary, or George L, or II., ever touched for the evil." 

■ Extract from a sermon by Dr. Bull (bishop of St David's, who died in 1709) 
— " St Paul's Thorne in the Flesh Explained." 

*^ Hereby it appears, that the gift of curing diseases, without the help of art or 
nature, was indeed a gifl of Grod, and so given by him to his apostles, that they 
could not exercise it arbitrarily, and at their own pleasure, but only to whom, 
when, where, and how, God pleased and should direct them to make use of that 
power ; that so the glory of all the wonderful cures wrought by them, might at 
last redound to God the author, and not man the instrument And (by the way) 
perhaps this is the best account that can be given of the relique aud remainder 
of the primitive miraculous gifl of healing, for some hundreds of years past visi- 
ble in this our nation, and annexed to the succession of our Christian kings ; I 
uean the cure of that otherwise generally incurable disease, called morbut regiuSy 
or kings evil. That divers persons generally labouring under it, have beeu 
cured by the mere touch of the royal hand, assisted by the prayers of the priests 
of our church attending, is unquestionable, unless the faith of all our ancient 
writers, and the consentient report of hundreds of most credible persons in ou. 
own age attesting the same, be to be questioned. And yet some of those dis- 
eased persons return from that sovereign remedy, re infecta, without cure done 
upon them. How comes this to pass? God hath not given this gift of healing 
80 absolutely to our royal line, but that he still keeps the reins of it in his own 
hand to let them loose or restrain them as he pleaseth." •••••• 

VOL. XII. — 9 o 
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quaintly called it, not becaoM the royal race of Stuart were afflicted with 
any such dire disease, but because the royal touch was presumed to be 
efficacious in dispelling it. Evelyn records the fact that several persons 
were, in the reign of Charles 11^ pressed to death in the crowd that sur- 
rounded the doors of the court^urgeon, where individuals applied for 
tickets, in order to present their children for cure to the king. 

The queen, in the commencement of the second year of her leign, is* 
sued an order of council to the following efiect : 

«AvvkR. 

^ Our will and pleasara is, that this Ibrm of prayer* and thanksgiving for the 
eighth day of March, be forthwith printed and published, and be used yearly od 
the said day, in all the cathedrals and collegiate churches and chapels, in all 
chapels of colleges and halls, within our universities, and of our colleges of £toa 
and Winchester, and in all parish churches and chapels within our kingdom of 
England, dominion of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

** Given at our court of St. James, the seventh day of Feb. 1703-4, in the se- 
oood year of Our reign. 

* By her majesty's command. 

* N^TTIIVBBAK.*' 

The queen being seated in state in the banqueting hall, her great offi- 
cers stood in tfieir usual places near her, and her chaplains officiated ; 
one of them especially knelt near her when the practical part of the 
healing office commenced, having white ribbons on his arm, strung with 
the pieces of ^ pure angel gold" which the queen was to place round the 
necks, or bind on the arms of her poor patients aAer she had stroked 
and touched them. The healing office commenced with the Collect : 

** Prevent us, O Lord, with thy most gracious ikvour, and fhrther us with thy 
continued help, that in all our works begun, continued, and ending in thee, we 
may glorify thy holy name, and finally, by thy mercy, attain everlasting liib, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.— Amen. 

** The Holy Gospel is written in the 16th chapter of St. Mark, beginning at the 
14th verse. 

" Jesus appeared unto the eleven as they sat at meat, Slg. • • • • 

** Thty $kaU lay their hands on the sick^ and they shall recover. So, then, after the 
Lord had spoken unto them, he was received up into Heaven, and sat on the 
right hand of God. And they went forth and preached every where, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with signs and wonders 

** Let us pray. 

" Lord have mercy upon us. 

•* Christ have mercy upon us. 

" Lord have mercy upon us. 

^* Our Father which art in Heaven, Ac 

^Then shall the infirm persons, one by one, be presented to the 
queeii upon their knees, and as every one is presented, and while the 
queen is laying her hands upon them, and putting the gold about their 

- The Book of Common Prayer, from whence this curious service is extracted, 
is in the possession of Bernard Gilpin, Esq., Ulverstone, who has kindly permit- 
ted it to be copied. " Printed by Charles Bell, and the executrix of T. Newoomb, 
printers to the Queen's most excellent majesty, cum privilegio.*' It is of the edi* 
on of 1709 jnt the contenU evidently refer to 1703-4 
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neeks, the chaplain that officiates, turning himself to her majesty, shall 
say these words following — 

** God give a blessing to this work, and grant that those sick persons on whom 
the Queen lays her hands may recover, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
^ After aU have been presented, the chaplain shall toy — 

** O Lord, save thy servants^ 

^ Response by the sick, who come to be healed—^ 

** Who pat their trust in thee. 
** Send them help from thy holy plaoe. 

** Respoitss of thk Sick. — And ever more mightily defend thism. 
" Help us, O God of our salvation. 

(* RtspoirsB OF THK SicK. — And fbr the glory of thy name, deliver ns, and ba 
merciful to us sinners, for thy name's sak«. 
** O Lord, hear our prayers. 
**RssFoxts OF TBI SicK. — ^And let our cry come imto thee. 

«*Let ns pray, 

** Almighty God, who art the giver of health, and the aidt of them that seek 
to thee for succour, we call upon thee for thy help and goodness, mercifully to 
be shewed upon these thy servants, that they being healed of their infirmities, 
may give thanks unto thee in thy holy church, through Jesus Christ our Lord.—- 
Amen. 

^ Then the chaplain, standing with his face towards them that come 
to be healed, shall say — 

** The Almighty God, who is a most strong tower to all them that put their 
trust in him, to whom all things in heaven, in earth, and under the earth, do bow 
and obey, be now and evermore your defence, and make you know and feel that 
there is no other name under heaven given to man, in whom and through whom 
you may receive health and salvation, but only the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ — Amen. 

** The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fellowship 
of the Holy Ghost, be with us all, evermore. — ^Amen." 

As queen Anne probably used the healing service of queen Elizabeth 
during the first year of her reign, and as the description is much fuller 
than in the Common Prayer Book, it is here presented from the Lans- 
downe MSS., headed — 

^ The ceremony for healing them that be diseased with king's evil. 
^ The king, or queen, kneeling shall begin and say— 

** In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.— Amen. 

^ And so soon as he hath said it, shall add, BenedicUe. 
^ The chaplain, kneeling before the king, having a stole aboot his 
neck, shall answer and say, addressing the sovereign — 

** Dominns fit in oorde et in laby» tuis et oonfitendum omnia peocata toa. Id 
nomine, Slc, 

" Then by and by the king shall say — 

f'Confiteor Deo Beat Marias Yirgini omnibus Sanctis et vobis qn.*s peooavi 
Bimis in cogitatione locatione et opera meft culpa. Preoor Sanctam Mariam et 
omnes sanctos Dei et vos orare pro me. 
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« ^ The chaplain shall answer and say the Absolation, according to the 
Roman ritual. 

^ This done, the chaplain shall say — 

** Dominas vobiscum. 

•* SoTXKKisir. — Et cum Spiritu tuo. 

** Cbaplaiit. — Sequentia sane evange* secandnm Marcnm. 

•* SoYEKBieir. — Gloria tibi Doniine. 

^ The chaplain shall begin the gospel following, and so forth, till he 
come to this clause, Super egros manus imponenl el bene habebunt — 
which clause he shall so oft repeat and say as the sovereign is handling 
of the sick person. Here follows Mark, 16 chap. 74 verse. 

^ At the time while the chaplain continues repeating the Super egros 
manus^ the clerk of the closet shall kneel before the sovereign, having 
the sick person upon his right hand, and the sick person shall likewise 
kneel before the king, and then the sovereign shall lay his or her hands 
upon the sore of the sick person. This done, the chaplain shall make 
an end of the gospel. And in the meantime, the clerk of the closet shall 
lead away the sick person from the sovereign." But it appears the pa- 
tient did not wholly withdraw from the presence, as another portion of 
the rite immediately commenced. 

The chaplain pronounced the invocation — 

** Dominus vobiscum. 

The sovereign answered — 

** £t cum spiritu tuo. 

** Cbaplaiit. — Initiam sancti evangeli secundum Joannem. 

** SovKKEiGN. — Gloria tibi Domine. 

The chaplain then began to read the first chapter of St John, ^ In the 
beginning was the word," until he arrived at the passage, Erat lux vera 
quae illuminat omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum, " Which 
clause is to be repeated so long as the sovereign shall be crossing the 
sore of the sick person with an angel-noble, and the sick person is to 
have the same angel hanged about his neck, and he is to wear it until he 
be full whole.'' 

^ This done, the clerk of the closet shall lead away the sick person 
as he did before, and then the chaplain shall make an end of the gospel, 
asitis said in the ending of Hie mass^' (that is, the gospel of St John,) 
^ concluding with this saying— 

** Sit nomen Domini benedictum. 

** The sovereign answers — 

** Ex hoc nunc et usq.: in seculum. 

'' Then the chaplain shall say a Latin collect, praying for the sick 
persons." 

Then follows a Latin prayer <^ to be said secretly, after all the poor 
folk be departed from the sovereign." Fortunately, there is added, ^ that 
the prayer is to be said at the pleasure of the royal person." If the 
efficacy of the rite depended on queen Anne repeating this most beautiful 
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aspiration in Latin, small hopes would there have been for the poor 
folk. 

There are two or three letters in the State Paper Office addressed per- 
sonally to queen Anae^ written in elegant Italian, from the Pope, by the 
hand of his official, or ordinary, congratulating her in affectionate terms 
on her conversion to the Roman-catholic faith. Not any notation of 
answer is appended to these epistles; they are dated, in 1706. After 
carefully reviewing the whole of queen Anne's life, these letters appear 
inexplicable, for the fact of a Roman-catholic claiming any person as 
belonging to his religion is a very difierent matter from enthusiasts of 
fiinatic sects accusing members of the reformed church of being ^ pa- 
pists." Very often persons so reviled are, on the other side, persecuted 
as much by the Roman catholics themselves — a certain evidence that 
they strive to gain the narrow and difficult path which lies between the 
two extremes — that via media^ which has been pronounced the best by 
Christian sages. 

How queen Anne ever manifested sufficient participation in the Roman- 
catholic rites to induce the Roman-catholic pontiff to claim her as a 
member of his church, is a mystery of history that must remain such ; 
unless the solution be, that the queen had, in the first year after her ac^ 
cession, celebrated the healing office according to its original service, 
which is in Latin, with invocations to the Virgin Mary, as we have just 
quoted. Moreover, she claimed the performance of the miracle, by her 
double descent from the heirs of St. Edward, a king canonized by the 
papal see. The original formula of the service included a mass. 

The poor queen, in the innocence of her ignorance, might have assisted 
at this service without knowing what the Latin words meant, and yet the 
account might have been carried to tlie pope, as an undoubted participa- 
tion in the rites of the Roman church. It may be observed in support 
of this conjecture, that the English service was not appended to her 
Common Prayer Book and Bible, until she had been on the throne a 
year.' And some scandal might have ensued from the use of the original 
formula. 

The English ritual, as the reader may observe, is merely composed of 
earnest benedictions. The queen blesses (no harm in blessing) and 
prays that her sick and miserable subjects may be healed. 

'hi queen Anne's edition of the Common Prayer, just cited, the most eflioacious 
means for anti-papal purposes are resorted to. What makes the Pope's loving 
letter (extant in the State Paper Office) to queen Anne, as a Roman catholic, the 
more unaccountable, there is the renowned hymn of Robin Wisdom, of Carfax, 
to be sung before sermon, beginning — 

" Preserve us. Lord, by thy dear Word ; 
From Pope and Turk defend us, Lord." 

In the Litany, the prayer for the royal family is this : — 

** For thy servant Anne, our most gracious queen and governor" — and ** to bles. 
and preserve the princess Sophia, and all the royal family." 

Mr. Bernard Gilpin has, likewise, a Bible of the same date, with the Coramor 
Prayer containing the healing service, printed just after the thanksgiving for th« 
8th of March, queen Anne's Accession day. 
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The pasfioQate love that the people bore to ^ their ^ood queen Anne,^ 
was partly founded on her condescension in thus sufiering the most 
wretched and pitiable of her subjects to approach her, when she with 
alms, with benedictions, soothed their miseries for the love of God. As 
to the question of, whether the queen performed the healing office with 
a little jealousy of the cures wrought by her brother, ^' the king over 
the water," or entirely with the simplicity of heart of a disciple of the 
reformed church of England, earnest in good works — let them rest. 
One thing is certain, that never was any measure better contrived by the 
most sagacious statesman to fix the sovereign in the love of a populace,' 
when her regnal power was circumscribed, and almost defied by a ma- 
jority among the aristocracy of wealth, who had profited by the religious 
revolutions of the preceding eras. 

It appears that the queen performed the healing office on her pro- 
gresses whensoever she rested at any provincial city; her progresses 
were chiefly journeys to Bath, the springs of which were in equal repute 
to those of Bourbon. It is supposed that the queen touched Dr. John- 
son for the evil, in one ftf these western progresses. She actually spent 
the autumn of this year at that city, chiefly for the benefit of the health 
of her consort Scieircely any notation of her sojourn remains, except 
in annals of theatrical transactions, where it is noted that the company 
from Drury-lane followed her majesty queen Anne, to Bath, 1703, and 
acted in that city during her majesty's autumn visit there.* 

The queen usually began her retreat from St. James's Palace at the 
Easter recess. She then visited Kensington Palace, for occasional breath- 
ings of fresh air, and settled there in April or May, according to the 
weather. It was a place in which her consort, prince George of Den- 
marV, greatly delighted ; and actually coveted it so much as to induce 
him to take rather hasty possession of it on the demise of Wililiam III. 
Kensington Gardens owe much to him and queen Anne. They were 
merely wardens in those days, since king William's palace grounds con- 
sisted of only twentyrfive acres, and were bounded by the broad gravel- 
walk in front of the palace ; and all the plantation between the present 
conservatory and the Bayswater-road was a wild, hollow gravel-pit, 
which queen Anne added to her Kensington domain, when she began to 
build the conservatory or banqueting-room. All that part of the gardens 
called Kensington Park, was subsequently enclosed from Hyde Park, in 
the reign of George II. Queen Anne's new additions were called ^ The 
upper garden of Kensington ; it was," says Addison, ^ at first, nothing 
but a gravel-pit It must have been a fine genius for gardening, that 
could have thought of forming such an unsightly hollow into so beauti- 
ful an area. On one side of the walk you see this hollow basin, with 
its several little plantations lying so conveniently under the eye ; on the 
other side of it, appears a mount made up of trees." These alterations 
were commenced by queen Anne directly she took possession of Ken- 
sington Palace. A hundred men were kept constantly employed in 
bringing the gardens to the appearance described above. The mount 

'The effect it had on Dr. Johnson's mind throughout life is a well-known in- 
stance " Colley Gibber's Apology. 
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mentioned, perhapt, alludes to one still in the memory of those who can 
look back fifteen or twenty years, said to have been designed by queen 
Caroline, the consort of George II., and furnished at the top with a turn- 
ing alcove, which accommodated the queen^s seat to the way of the wind. 
The mount commanded a view of the Brentford-road, said to be added 
by queen Caroline, when she had the round pond dug ; but there was 
evidently a mount in Kensington Gardens planted with trees in the time 
of queen Anne. Another mount, still called in the Kensington tradi- 
tions, ^ Queen Anne's Mount," is the site of one of the company's 
water-works, and, according to tradition, once was included in her 
grounds at Campden house. These remains were probably fragments 
of fortifications when Kensington was the king^s town and summer-seat 
in the Saxon era, and subsequently the nursery palace for the children 
of Henry Vill., appended to the dower-palace of Ciiebea. Leases were 
granted, from time to time, of this beautiful situation, to various palace 
servants when royal nurseries were no longer wanted. If considered as 
an adjunct to Chelsea Palace, Kensington forms the first of that west- 
ward chain of summer palaces on the Thames lo Reading, which com- 
prised Hammersmith, Barnes, Kew,^ Richmond, Ham, Hampton Court, 
the regal Windsor Castle, (the fortress of retreat in case of rebellion,) 
and finished with Henry L's palace-abbey of Reading, and perhaps with 
the royal Beaumont of Oxford, where Richard I. was born. 

Qpeen Anne's banqueting-room at Kensington was commenced directly 
the body of William HI. was conveyed out of the palace. Any person 
who looks therein may see that it has been originally divided into three 
beautiful rooms adorned with Corinthian pillars, friezes and niches for 
statues bearing girandoles ; there is an elegant circular room at each end, 
one a drawing-room, the other, a music-room ; the middle apartment was 
a ball-room ; taking advantage of the broad windows, it afforded a spring 
or summer stand to the queen's myrtles, oranges, and other evergreen 
exotics, which, in the winter, she sent to the famous gardeners, London 
and Wbe of Brompton Park, to be sheltered.' Near the western end 
of the palace may be observed a gateway leading directly to tiie ban- 
queting-hall, through which queen Anne used to be carried in her chair, 
when she went to her illuminated galas on spring evenings. 

Her majesty gave concerts and balls \ the public were admitted into 
the royal gardens on these f§te occasions, but were expected to sail 
about i la Watteau, in full dress. The open alcove, the back of which 
abuts on Kensington-street, was built by queen Anne as a sheltered seat 
on these occasions for the promenaders. Hyde Park coming up to the 
broad walk, which runs from Kensington to Bayswater, ^^ the poor com- 

^ Many of these palaces were appanages to the younger branches of the royal 
fitmtly. Kew, \t}u tail of Richmond palace,] was the seat of the earl of Devon- 
shire, time of queen Mary I., and seems to have belonged to his grandmother, 
the lady Katherine Plantagenet, youngest daughter of Edward IV. Such grant* 
were resumed by the crown when the lineage of the younger scions of royalty 
ftiled. (Correspondence, State Paper Office.) 

'Knight*8 London. 
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monalty^' could hare a peep at their beloved Anne, her consort, and all 
her noble suite and guests in the illuminated banquet-hall, through the 
grille which divided it from their authorized haunts, and could criticise 
the full-dresses of the genteel people who glided about the gardens ^ in 
brocaded robes, hoops, fly -caps, and fans." On these evenings, some of 
the chief diversions were musical entertain men to, with songs by tlie 
court lyrist, D'Urfey * — some humorous, some political, others pastoral ; 
for one of these concerto he wrote and set to music the well known 
ballad, ^ Twas within a mile of Eklinborough town." A song which, 
although adopted as Scotch, is neither national in costume nor character. 

Queen Anne's known partiality to flowers occasioned D'Urfey to 
compliment her according to the mythology of that era, under the ap- 
pellation of ^ Great Flora," in his lyrics written for her concerto. It is 
probable that the banqueting-room was used as a theatre, for D'Urfey 
used to superintend the performance of his drama at Kensington, before 
queen Anne, as he especially notes. He likewise endorses several of his 
most profligate compositions, ^ that they were performed at Kensington 
before queen Mary II. to her great delight" Yet, previously to queen 
Anne's erection of the banqueting-room, Kensington presented few &cili- 
ties for theatrical representotion. 

When Anne had finished her now deserted banqueting-hall, (which 
was about the end of 1705,) Defoe, her contemporary, describes her 
files there in homely language : ^ Afler the queen had built her green- 
house at Kensington Palace, she was pleased to make it her sununer- 
supper-room." ' 

Kensington Palace was conveniently near London for councils and 
ministerial visito in early summer. Before the queen made her gradual 
advances towards Windsor, by way of Hampton Court, she used to visit 
the old palace at Twickenham, where she had been nursed in infancy. 
Here she was pleased in having a private tea-party occasionally ; some- 
times, she extended her spring tour as far as Hampton Court, and even 
held councils there, if we may trust Pope, who says, invocating Hamp- 
ton Court — 

"Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Doth sometimes council take, and sometimes tea.'* 

Hampton Court was usually the queen's residence for some little time 
after the summer prorogation of parliament August she spent at Windsor 
Castle, and part of September. Her parliament often met in October, and 
then she returned to Hampton Court, and with visito to Kensington 
Palace ; as the cold set in, she found herself again at St. James's Palace, 
the last days of November or the first in December. Queen Anne sel- 
dom made any progresses excepting to Bath, for the benefit of her health 
or that of the prince. Sometimes her majesty attended the Newmarket 
October meeting, with her consort. 

Ih the first years of her reign, it was frequently expected that the 

"D'Urfey's Works. 'Defoe's Tour through Great Britain, vol. iv. 
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queen woald bring am heir to the crown. On one of these occations^ 
the prince poeitively forbade her to go to Newmarket, although she had 
fixed her mind on the visit. Her courtiers greatly lauded, in their letters 
to each other, the conjugal obedience of the queen on this occasion.^ 



ANNE, 

QUEEN. REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Caases of queen Anne^s popularity with the lower classes — ^Tradition of the ;ow 
rank of her graodmother — ^Autobiography of Anne Hyde, the queen's mother 
— Literature of the times of queen Anne— Almanack for ladies dedicated to 
her — Queen approves of a protestantrcovenant — Promises to endow it — Hin- 
dered by bishop Burnet — Queen breaks with her uncle, lord Rochester- 
Listens to the duchess of Marlborough's reports against him — Queen's enmity 
to her mother's family — Her letters to the duchess of Marlborough — Queen 
receiyes tidings of the great victory of Blenheim — Queen goes in procession to 
St. Paul's — Her magnificent presents to Marlborough — Her letters to the 
duchess — Royal visit to Cambridge— Queen knights Isaac Newton — She is 
refused the title of majesty by the emperor — Queen appoinU Whig ministers 
—Her manner of appointing a lord-keeper — Her maimer of holding cabinet- 
councils — Her appointments to benefices in the church — Insolence of the 
duchess of Marlborough to the queen regarding them — Queen's letters of ex- 
oneration — ^Various incidents at council before the queen — Her palace-iife and 
daily routine — Queen's conference with lord Cowper on Ireland — Angry con- 
tests with the duchess of Marlborough — Queen receives firom her an insolent 
letter — Queen yields the point contested — She consenu to make lord Sunder- 
land lord privy-seal — She appoints bishops at his bidding — Queen's sorrow 
and dejection described by Godolphin — Palace quarrel about the queen's cast 
clothes — Queen allows her women an increase of salary — Jealousy of the 
queen's favour first expressed by the duchess of Marlborough against Abigail 
Hill — Queen considered on bad terms with the duchess — Queen resists her 
endeavour to appoint a bedchamber woman — Queen is lectured on the subject 
by her ministers— Queen pleases herself in tlio appointment — She exasperates 
the fiunily junta — Close espionage on the queen. 

As far as the personal affections of all sorts and conditions of the 
people were concerned, Anne was the most popular female sovereign 
who had ap to that time ascended the English throne. ^Our good 
queen Anne'^ is an appellation not yet obsolete among the lower orders. 
Of a passive and obtuse temperament, the queen was rather that negative 
personage, ^ a good sort of woman,^' than a good woman, and yet many 
causes combing to render her beloved by the people. In the first place, 
she was, as she said, ^ entirely English," the daughter of an Englishman 
and English-woman *, her comely person bore the national characteristics 
of the middle classes ; her very limited education confined her language, 

' White Kennet's MS. Correspondence. Brit. Museum. 
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tattet, and prejudices entirely to ererything English ; her feminine help- 
leesneta of mind well fitted her for the limits to which an encroaching 
oligarchy had confined the functions of a British monarch. If it be a 
maxim of the constitution, ^ that the king can do no wrong," who could 
look on the soft and innocent features of the comfortable matron who 
filled the British throne, and make her accountable for the wrong-doing 
of her ministers ? She was, too, the last of our native line of princes, the 
natural object of the fond loyalty of the protestant adherents to the 
house of Stuart, who were numerous, notwithstanding all theological 
discrepancies. 

Without possessing the refined taste for literature and the arts, which 
the worst enemies of the Stuart royal line are forced to allow, Anne in 
herited the munificent spirit of her race. As soon as she ascended the 
throne, poetry and science breathed in a difi^rent atmosphere from the 
cold and chilly blight that had &llen on them when the Dutch persecu- 
tor of sir Christopher Wren and Dryden assumed the sceptre of the 
islands. Who can wonder, then, that tlie ^^ good queen Anne," of the 
middle classes, was eulogized by the pen of every writer, ^from Pope to 
Tickel ?" Her reign, too, was a series of brilliant continental victories, 
and she died before the bitter reaction of national poverty, which ever 
follows English wars, had fully taken place. Her personal generosity to 
the church, and her mildness of government, made her adored by a 
populace, which still extended its hands to churchmen, as the lund 
alleviators of their most bitter miseries ; for not only the weekly but the 
daily ofiertory was still customary, and is supposed to have remained so 
untU the year 1725. It supplied a fund for charitable purposes to the 
incumbents of livings too small to allow of efficient private almsgiving 
on the part of the indigent pastor, who is too oflen compelled to behold 
distress, without the power of supplying nourishment to the sick, and 
clothing to the naked of his fiock. 

^ Queen Anne's grandmother was a washerwoman," is a saying 
scarcely yet forgotten among the lower orders, and, truth to tell, it was 
an assertion which had its influence in inducing the extraordinary popu- 
larity with which the memory of so passive a person is still cherished 
by the people. A tradition at once so mysterious and so widely circu- 
lated, demands some inquiry and explanation. The late cardinal York 
is said to have repeated the same to cardinal Gonsalvi, with the varia- 
tion, that ^' queen Anne's grandmother was not a washerwoman or 67a»- 
chisseuse^ but a tub-girl." A very strange circumstance it is that a 
prince, like cardinal York, bom and bred in Italy, should know the dis- 
tinction, that a tub-girl or a tub-woman, according to old English cos- 
tume, was not a laundress, but a breweress ; it is only needful to call 
to mind the well-known instances of the lampoons levelled at Crom- 
welPs wife as a tub-woman,' to prove that such was really the case. 

* All the earlier biographers of Cromwell note, that, being a younger brothei, 
and having spent his portion, **he permitted his wife to keep a. public brewery 
at Huntingdon." In those days, the division of labour had not separated the 
callings of the brewer and beer or alehouse keeper; the wife of the " public 
brewer*' sold the ale and yeast from her tubs to the customers, and was conse- 
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1 10 the traditionary tale* connected with the common report, that 
mdffiother of the two queeas-regnant, Mary II. and Anne, was a 
woman ; it i» literally ^ a tale of a tub :" — 
) upon a time, there was a ^eat country gentleman, who lived in 
i hall, and who had a handsome wife and a family of handsome 
a. The roundheads, as he was a loyal cavalier, assailed his park, 
I his hall, and slew him and his wife and children. When the 
les were all gone, one of the young ladies, who had only swooned 
rror, revived, and seeing all her friends and family lying dead 
her, and her home in flames, she ran away in terror she knew 
ther, but fled as far as her feet could carry from the scene of 
an, and sank down swooning— this time with exhaustion and 
t the door of a small wayside house, which proved to be an ale- 
rewery, of pot-house. The good man of the homestead had got 
to brew, and finding the poor young girl insensible at his door, 
I up his wife, and told her to give the destitute one some Chris- 
«-»» ^w|y and charity. The ale-wife was a very good woman ; she put 
the poor girl to bed, gave her food, and a great deal of pity, when she 
heand ^ how the wicked roundhead troopers had killed her father be- 
cause he loved king Charies, and burnt her home and village, so that 
she was destitute and houseless'' — but the young lady never told her 
true name and rank. At first, she concealed them, out of sheer terror, 
lest the Cromwellians should return and finish their work by murdering 
her, and afterwards because she considered that her rank would prevent 
her from accepting the humble home her new friends offered her. For 
the ale-wife had just lost an only child, a girl of her age, and she per- 
suaded her guest to stay where she was, (as she had lost all her friends,) 
and help her with the yeast, and filling the pottle-pots of ale out of the 
tubs. So the noble young lady (whose name has never transpired) re- 
mained, whilst the civil wars raged, as ^tub-girl" to this ale-house. 
Blatters did not mend for her after the death of king Charles ; all that 
bore her name, or were akin to her, had emigrated, and her father's es- 
tate had passed into the clutches of the commonwealth man. The tub- 
^rl, therefore, turned her mind so sedulously to her vocation, and, like 
the famous brown Betty, of nursery lore, ^^ brewed ale for gentlemen" of 
such exquisite flavour, that trade flourished, the hedge ale-house grew a 
wayside inn, and the ale-wife and her husband became so rich they could 

qnently called a tub-woman, and ber helpers, tub-girls. — Birkeuhead's Mercu- 
rius; £chard, 

' The author has oAen heard this 8tor7 repeated orally, but never could trace 
it in print J she has been referred to the quarto edition of Macpherson's Stuart 
Papers, but it is not there. The above account is from the lips of the late Mar- 
chese di Solari, who affirmed it was told to her by cardinal Gonsalvi, who heard 
it from cardinal York ; one thing is curious, which is, neither the lady, nor either 
cardinal, could by accident have stumbled on the term ^ tub-girl," therefore the 
narrative must at first have bad an English origin, and is probably a picturesque 
version of the history of that coarse favourite of fortune. Nan Clarges, duchess 
of Albemarle, whose early adventures have been confused by Voltaire, and other 
superficial French writers, with those of the first duchess of York. Even GrtLZ, 
mont is silent on the washerwoman maternity. 
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hardly reckon their wealth. And they owed it all to their heloved ^ tnh- 

£'rl,'' who was universally reckoned as their daughter and heiress. At 
Bt, as she was very rosy, foir, and comely, a rich tradesman made her 
an oflfer, and married her. The ale-wife died and her husband, and left 
all they had to the tub-girl ; her spouse not long after followed this 
good example, and our tub-lady became a well-endowed widow. In the 
course of settling her affiiirs, she had a consultation with Edward Hyde, 
a young, handsome barrister at the Temple. The future lord-chancellor 
being much pleased with her appearance, and still more at that of her 
documents, tendered the fair widow his heart and hand, married her, and 
in consequence ^ the tub-girP' became mother to Anne Hyde, and grand- 
mother to the two queens-regnant of Great Britain and Ireland, queen 
Mary and queen Anne. 

A pretty story, and romantic, too— pity it is not true ! but the inex« 
orable fact, that Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, the lord-chancellor 
of Charles 1. and Charles II., and father to the duchess of York, married 
both his wives before the civil war took place, is incontestable. Anne 
Hyde was bom long before the Roundheads began the work of deso- 
lating the country-seats of England* There is now before us a very 
good proof, being the fac-simile of the said Anne Hyde's own autograph 
memoirs, to the following efiect : ' ^ I was bom the 12 day of Mardi, 
old sHlCy in the yeare of our Lord, 1637, at Cranbome Lodge, neer 
Windsor, in Barkshirt^ and lived in my owne country till I was 12 
yeares old, having in that time seen the rain both of church and state, 
and the murthering of my king." 

And as if she had intended wholly to demolish the story of her mo- 
ther, about the same time, becoming so celebrated in the brewing-tub 
line, the mother of queens Mary and Anne adds, very explicitly : 

^ I came out of England, being then twelve years old, one month, and 
eighteen dayes. Anke Hyde.*' 

Thus Anne Hyde herself was a girl, at the very time, between twelve 
and thirteen years old, when the tub-girl tale makes her mother to be 
about the same age. Anne Hyde has been traced directly after, in the 
course of this work, as maid of honour to the princess royal of Eng- 
land (princess of Orange), and afterwards as wife to the duke of York ; 
according to the tub-tale, she could not have been two years old when 
her eldest daughter was bom, if her mother was a young unmarried girl 
in 1645. The mother of Anne Hyde, and consequently the grandmother 
of queen Anne, was Frances Aylesbury, daughter of sir Thomas Ay les^ 
bury, a person of excellent family, who was married, and the mother 
of a numerous family, and dead long before the civil wars broke out. 
Her youngest child was Anne Hyde. Neither can the story be trans- 
ferred thus — ^ the great grandmother of queen Anne was a washerwoman 
or tub-girl ;" for where, Uien, are the civU wars ? The story must travel 
back to the civil wars of York and Lancaster to find a locied home and 
habitation. But as this shadowy and unchronological tale comes from 
universal tradiuon and the gossip of the exiled court, it must have foun* 

^Engraved in NethercUft Autographs, p. 18, from a memorandum book, once 
belonging lo Anne Hyde, and preserved by the great oolleotor, W. Upcott, £s«i 
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dation, howsoever distant, and the conclusion may be drawn, that queens 
Mary and Anne had, by means of their descent from Anne Hyde, a re* 
markable window in their genealogies, somewhere or other.' 

Queen Anne extended her beneficence to the church of England so 
far as to permit the sittings of her convocations, which her sister and 
brother-in-law had interrupted, and, as far as they could, abolished. The 
convocation is the parliament of our church, and like the temporal par- 
liament, consists of upper and lower houses, the first composed of the 
dignitaries, the other of the commoners of the clergy. It still exists, 
being convened with all legal forms simultaneously with new parlia- 
ments, but the moment a clergyman proceeds to speak, he is silenced 
ostensibly by order of the sovereign, and the assembly is dissolved, ac- 
cording to the precedent of William III. 

To discuss the origin, uses, and privileges of the convocation, would 
fill a large book ; it would, moreover, lead us from our proper course — 
the personal life of queen Anne. Yet it stands like a huge rock, direct 
in the stream ; and it is impossible to induce any perspicuous ideas of 
the fierce party-storm raised in the name of ^ high church," without 
devoting a few words to its primary cause. In these storms, the help- 
less queen was whirled from side to side, guided by no purpose of ac- 
tion, excepting an earnest desire to do as much good and as little harm 
as possible. 

The queen, then, permitted the spiritual parliament, or convocation, 
to proceed to business, without arbitrary interruption. Her majesty of 
course received the thanks and benedictions of her clergy, especially of 
the Lower-house, for her grant of the first-fruits and tenths, which was 
an incalculable relief to the commonalty of the church. Strange to say, 
that the Lower-house was, according to the jargon of her political his- 
tory, " high church," the Upper-house of convocation was " low church." 

The explanation of this seeming paradox is not difficult. The Upper- 
house of convocation consisted of those who enjoyed the great riches 
aod high dignities of the church ; they had been given them by the will 
and pleasure of William III. If those whose business it is to inquire 
into this matter, will form a list of the dignitaries of the church ap 
pointed by William and Mary, and trace their names and lives through 

'Heralds use the quaint term ** windows'* in genealogies^ when an alliance 
oocors with a person who either has no right to armorial bearings, or has for- 
feited it by some servile occupation. In that case, the painted windows in halls 
or ehapels illustrative of descent by blazonries of successive shields of coat ar- 
mour, presented now and then blanks, and the bright light streaming through 
the pane which had no blazoning, offered a strong contrast to those round it 
darkened with rich colouring of gules, azure, purpure, vert, or gold colour, and 
Was therefore called "a window." Such passion pervaded the lower classes 
for scanning the descents of the gentry and nobility, that Chaucer describes his 
pilgrims, the miller, cook, and other plebeian folk, very busy discussing the rich 
blazonries of the painted windows in Canterbury Cathedral, and showing their 
plebeian ignorance by very bad heraldry Withal. The ancient text of Chaucer 
must be searched for this extraordinary feature in the propensities of the people 
of England ; it has never been translated by Dryden or his assistants, or nouced 
■s fiu: as the author can recollect 

VOL. XII — 10 
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the " Biognphia BriUmnica,'' they will find very few of their archbishops, 
bish ips, or deans,' but had been educated as dissenters, and that some 
had officiated as dissenting preachers and teachers. In general, the ^ con- 
forming prelates'' were not beloved and esteemed eqoally with those who 
embraced poverty, rather than give up, for the lucre of temporal advan- 
tage, the principles in which they had been educated Such was the 
majority of the Upper-house of convocation. It is easy to imagine, that 
the Lower-house of convocation could not agree with prelates and dig- 
nitaries who had been put over the heads of the sons of the reformed 
church of England, bred up with earnest devotedness to her ordinances 
and works of beneficence. Such are the simple facts, wherefore the 
Upper-house of convocation was deemed ^ low church, the Lower-house, 
^ high-church ;'' their strife, as may be supposed became violent, and 
unfortunately the object of angry debate comprised discussions on the 
first principles of Christian beUef,' to the great anguish of the queen. 
However, she permitted the two houses of convocation to open busi- 
ness, or rather to struggle together and defy each other at the outset of 
her whig ministry, in 1705. 

The duchess of Marlborough, as the agent of the triumphant fiiction^ 
endeavoured to wrest from queen Anne the privilege which, even sc 
lately as the commencement of the last century, appertained to the crowa 
of nominating the holders of vacant dignities in the church. It will be 
shown, that the first serious cause of dispute between the queen and her 
imperious domestic, arose from her majesty's demur in nominating 
bishops to vacant sees agreeably to that lady's sense of religion. 

The queen was neither qualified by nature nor education to trace the 
original causes of historical events. Her majesty was evidently greatly 
perplexed wherefore all the dignitaries of her church ranked themselves 
in the party of the low church. Having the greatest veneration even 
for the nomenclature of spiritual dignities, she was much mystified why 
the people at large made common cause with the country clergy against 
a oonforniing primate, and cried out most piteousty ^^ that the church of 
England was in danger." Perhaps they had their reasons, which reasons 
we leave for the discussion of those they may concern, marking only 
this fact, that most of the populace that now clung with afiection to the 
reformed catholic church of England, had had the opportunity of com- 
paring their happiness under her guidance, with their experience of 
Cromwell's dissenting ministry. Such were the primary causes of the 
remarkable church factions, which will soon be noted as occupying 
much of queen Anne's thoughts and attention. Facts bear out the as- 

^ The appointment of Dr. Hooper to the deanery of Canterbury, by queen Mary 
and the conduct of her hu<bend on this occasion, form an instance in point. 

'A great swarm of deistical works, from the pens of Toland, Asgill, and Wol- 
laston, with reprints and discussions on Hobbes, marked this epoch, and caused 
great injury not only to the church of England, but to the general cause of Chris- 
tian belief. The dreadful state of the morals of the poor, at the end of the 17th 
and beginning of the 18th centuries, forms the best criterion of the influence of 
the latitudinarian bishops, appointed at the dietwn of IVee-thinking ministers. J^o 
deistioal pbiloaophers trouble themselves with the poof. 
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sertion, that her study was not to exalt one party much above the other, 
but to maintain a moderating power between the extremes.' 

The Augustan age of queen Anne, and the glories of literature under 
her sway, are phrases on the pen or lips of every one, and some readers 
may expect to learn how her majesty's name came to be connected with 
such praises. No person would, we think, have been more puzzled 
than good queen Anne herself, if she had been expected to account for 
the same. 

The duchess of Marlborough asserted ^ that the queen never read, and 
that cards entirely occupied her thoughts in her youth." It may be no- 
ticed, that throughout a voluminous correspondence, her majesty never 
makes a literary quotation, or mentions any book, as if she had ever ac- 
tually read iu Although she promised once to read a pamphlet much 
pressed on her attention by the duchess of Marlborough, there is no evi- 
dence that she really did so. Therefore, it is to be Usared that queen 
Anne's patronage of men of letters proceeded rather from love of appro- 
bation than from any delight she took in their productions. 

On the grounds of bishop Wilson's' thanks to ^^ our unnamed and il- 
lustrious l^nefactress," the queen has been considered as the foundress 
of one of the first Bible societies ; but the fact has been denied. A tra- 
dition likewise existed, that the Tatlera were printed at an early hour 
that they might be laid on the ro3ral breakfast table ; these papers con- 
tained postscripts, which were summaries of passing political events ; 
hopes were entertained, that her majesty would read them on that ao» 
count, and every facility was afforded for that purpose ; whether she 
ever did read them is another a&ir. The disorder incidental to her eyes 
was the excuse for her want of study ; but it required as much eyesight 
to write perpetually, at to read, and queen Anne oflen wrote four times 
in the course of one day to Sarah of Marlborough, when she was in 
&vour with that insolent spirit 

The literature of her era, it is now allowed, has been greatly oveiw 
praised ; its fame is chiefly based on the efibrts of translators or imitators 
of the classics, who praised themselves and their patrons with indefati- 
gable ardour. The list of works of real originality is short. When 
the Tatlera and Spectatora, and the Rape of the Lock, are named, where 
else are we to look for originality,' unless a few comedies of Gibber, 
Vaobrugh, and Congreve are mentioned; they certainly deserve the 
doubtful praise of presenting true, though atrocious, pictures of the man- 

' Throughoat the whole of Swift's correspond oDce, and his historical works and 
pamphlets, he affirms, from the information of both Harley and Bolingbroke, that 
SQch were the queen's intentions. 

* The apostolic bishop of Sodar and Man, who, without taking mny part in the 
forions dissensions of the day, bent all the energies of his saintly life to civilize 
and reclaim a miserable and neglected population, by whom he was infinitely 
beloved. He bad been educated by the reformed church of England, which sank 
ibr awhile, when Mary II. deprived archbishop Sancroft and bishop Ken, Slo. 

* The title of the Rape of the Lock is not original, as all Italian scholars know 
hot the poem itself is truly so, and in that respect stands alone among all Pope's 
works. 
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ners of the times. The wits reckoned Defoe among the dunces. Pos- 
terity hafl righted him. 

In the first year of the reign of Anne, an annual was established called 
the Ladies' Diary, or Women's Almanack; according to its prospectus 
^ containing directions for love, marriage, presenring" (not hearts, but 
plums and gooseberries), ^ cookery, perfumery, bills of fare, and many 
other concerns peculiar to the feir sex." The editor's description of 
this unique performance throws some light on the domestic customs of 
an age little known though very near. There was a copy of verses in 
praise of queen Anne, which were actually spoken " in the lord-mayor's 
parlour by one of the blew^oht boys (at the last thanksgiving day, about 
the Vigo business), with universal applause." Then the cdendar with 
tlie common notes of the year, the times when marriage comes in and 
out,' and the eclipses all in one page. A ^ picture of the queen in cop- 
per" (that is, a copper-plate engraving), very well performed. The rest 
of the literature consisted of ^ delightful tales." The preface was a 
dissertation on the happiness of England, enjoyed under the reign of 
queen Elizabeth and the present queen (Anne). Many ardent aspira- 
tions the worthy editor made to obtain the lives of celebrated queens^ 
more particularly queens of England, and he even names Margaret of 
Anjou on his list, but gives up the undertaking on the most solemn ccm- 
viction ^ tliat no dates of birth or death can be found for any queen ex- 
cepting queen Elizabeth and queen Anne." Nevertheless, we earnestly 
wish he had made the attempt. ^ This being the first almanack printed 
for the use of the fiiir sex, and under the reign of a glorious woman," 
saith Mr. Tipper, ^ some would advise me to dedicate it to the queen, 
with some such dedication as this >^ 

'^ ' To the queen's most excellent majesty. This Ladies' Diary, or 
Women's Almanack, being the first ever published for the peculiar use 
of the fair sex, is, with all humility, dedicated to your most sacred ma- 
jesty.'" 

The work was successful ;' the elder of all English annuals by at least 
a hundred years, it is the survivor of most of them. 

The literature of the early days of queen Anne was distinguished by 
the writings of some recluses of gentle birth and manners, who sighed 
for retirement ^ from the loathsome manners of the age, and wish^ to 
make seraphic celibacy popular and honourable among English ladies." 
Mrs. Mary Astell, a learned and beautiful lady, wrote an essay on the 
pleasures of retirement in 1696, and proposed a sort of female cc^ege, 

' The regulations concerning the times when marriage can be celebrated were 
still observed by the church of England, according to the discipline of the Bo- 
man catholics. 

*See Ellis's Letters of Eminent Literary Men, where occur, fh>m p. 304, a 
series of letters from Mr. J. Tipper, of Coventry, giving a roost amusing account 
of the progress of this periodical. Its history is a curious one : although pro- 
jected with the intention of being a ladies' almanack, and retaining the name 
of Ladies' Diary to this hour, it has become the only mathematical periodical in 
Great Britain — not because ladies are exclusively devoted to this abstruse science, 
but b(»cau8c the authors who carried it on knew ms little of ladies' literature as 
ladies generally do of the mathematics. 
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in which ^ the youDff might be instructed, and ladies nauseating the pe- 
lade of the world find a luippy retirement." Qaeen Anne, then princess, 
wonderfully admired this project, and made up her mind, should she 
eyer ha?e it in her power, to endow it with 10,000/. After her acces- 
sion, the whole plan was disconcerted by bishop Burnet, who rang an 
alarm of popery in the ears of her majesty, and declared that Mary As- 
tell's college would be called a nunnery.' The name would have mat- 
tered little, for it was not based on any principle that would have rendered 
it an object of af^tion or of interest to the people at large. 

Intense self-devotion to the tuition and moral government of the poor, 
added to the task of soothing their miseries, and all for the abstract love 
of the Divine Founder of Christianity, is the only principle which can 
draw public respect to any female communities of the cpnvent or col- 
legiate species. It does not appear that Mary Astell's plan, however 
elegant and refined, aimed at this high intent of utility. Schemes like 
hers have been tried before and since the days of queen Anne, but, for 
the want of some motive of union raised above selfish expediency, have 
fidlen into contempt by degenerating into knots of whimsical women 
occupied with wrangling factions. 

The wits of the era of queen Anne were infuriated at the idea of the 
conventual retirement for the purposes of seraphic meditation eulogized 
by Mary Astell. In the Taller, Swift aimed a few handfuls of (Urt at 
her, after the feshion of his own Taboos. The Spectator subsequently 
did her gentler justice,' but the envenomed shaft had sped, and the pro- 
testant-convent, which had won the approbation of queen Anne, and 
obtained her gracious promise of endowments, languished and took no 
root in the land. 

Another literary recluse graced the reign of Anne. This was Eliza- 
beth Elstob, the daughter of a country clergyman, the gentle lady-student 
of Anglo-Saxon lore. There never were but two English ladies, besides 
Eliza^th Elstob, who have won public renown in this difficult path of 
literature, and they are both ornaments of our own times.' Thanks for 
the preservation of much precious history of the early days of their 
country is due to them. 

Neither the meekness of Elizabeth Elstob, nor her utter abstinence 
iiom challenging public attention, could defend her from the vituperation 
of Swift. Her contemporary, the fair Mary Astell, had probably mingled 
a little coquetry with her profession of seraphic celibacy, and perhaps 
had imbued it with some spice of romantic parade. But Elizabeth El- 
stob, immersed in the records of oui Saxon kings and heroes, and of 
saintly queens and princesses, possibly departed this world without 
knowing there was such a person as Dr. Swift in it, much less that she 
had raised his spleen. The writings of these ladies belong to the days 
of queen Anne, but the tendency of them to a century earlier. 

At the commencement of the year 1704, the duchess of MarllK>rough 

* Scott's Notes to Swift, vol. ix. p. 3. 

•In rather an affected paper, full of "Leonora," "grovea," *nd * puiimg 
streams." Swift^s malignity had the most literary •[Jbwer. 

* Lady Charlotte Quest and Miss Anna Gurney, of Norfolk. 
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nccessfuUy effected her purpose of disuniting^ her royal mistress and 
lord Rochester. She worked on the mind of tiie queen against her 
uncle, by that worrying pertinacity against one obj/ect, on all occasions, 
small and great, which seldom loses its purposes. By awakening the 
queen's jealousy that lord Rochester regarded her unfortunate brother 
with secret aflection, it is supposed that the favourite carried her point. 
On the other side, she excited disgust in the mind of the queen's uncle, 
by a series of aflfronts and insults. It is true, the duchess permitted the 
wife of his eldest son to become one of the ladies of the queen's bed- 
chamber, for she expressly observes ^ that her majesty did not like her." 
There was more danger, it seems, in permitting the same advancement 
to the queen's cousin, the young and charming lady Dalkeith. When 
lord Rochester requested his royal niece to permit that lady, his eldest 
daughter, to be one of the ladies of her bed-chamber, on the vacancy 
made by the death of the Dutch lady, Charlotte Beverwaert, he could 
scarcely expect denial, because she was the queen's nearest female rela- 
tive in England. Nevertheless, the request was denied, under the plea 
Chat there was no vacancy ; for the queen had resolved, a(\er the death 
of lady Charlotte, to have only ten ladies of the bed-chamber.' The 
refusal arose from long-hoarded vengeance of an old bitter grudge. The 
duchess of Marlborough remembered, that in the outset of her crafly 
career of life, lord Rochester had pointed out to James II. that some 
domestic locust devoured the revenues of the princess Anne, and mys- 
teriously involved her in debt — a denunciation which Sarah took angrily 
to herself. Lord Rochester had recently opposed the extravagant grant 
the queen had attempted to bestow on the Marlboroughs in the first 
months of her reign, and converted them by that act from self-seeking 
Tories into virulent Whigs. From that moment every hoarded affront 
was hourly recalled to the mind of Anne. The duchess tauntingly ob- 
serves, ^ that the queen had been pleased to forgive her uncle of all his 
ill behaviour in the raigns of king Charles, king James, and queen 
Mary." If the queen had done so, her favourite had not With much 
thanksgiving to God for her own incapability of bearing malice, the 
duchess instigated her majesty to hint ^ that hef uncle had better return 
to his government in Ireland." ' 

All these mortifications had the efiect on the mind of lord Rochester 
that his female foe anticipated ; he flew into a passion, and resigned all 
his offices of state. Moreover, he refused to visit his royal niece, and 
never attended her councils. When these omissions and derelictions 
had been sufiiciently pointed out to the queen, she ordered that her 
uncle should no longer be summoned to council, as he did not choose 
to attend, and added this observation — ^ It is not reasonable that lord 
Rochester should come to council only when he thinks fit" * 

So ended virtually all connexion between the sons of the great lord 
Clarendon and his royal grand-daughter, for lord Rochester survived but 
a few weeks, the subsequent change in the mind and feelings of queen 
Anne. Henry, earl of Clarendon, the queen's elder uncle, was, as pre- 

* CoDdl]c^ pp. 133. 1 34 * Ibid. * Ibid. pp. 132, 133. 
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Tiously shown, a self-hanished exile l^om her presence, and his half- 
witted son, lord Conbury, whose merits in being the proto-deserter from 
her father required tome gratitude, was sent to play his imbecile pranks 
as the governor of the invaluable colonies James 11. had founded in 
North America. Among other apish tricks, lord Cornbury is said to 
have held his state levees at New York, and received the principal colo- 
nists dressed up in complete female court costume, because, truly, he 
represented the person of a female sovereign, his cousin-german, queen 
Anne ! ' It is said, and with great probability, that the follies of this 
ruler laid the foundation of that system of evil colonial government 
which deprived Great Britain finally of one of the brightest gems in her 
crown. 

The duchess of Marlborough, after many shouts of triumph over the 
fell of the queen's uncle from his influence in the national councils and 
government, concludes her commentary with these words, ^Tis an 
amazing thing he should imagine he was to domineer over the queen and 
everybody else, as he did over his own family." Tet,aAer all, it would 
have been less " amazing" if the queen had been ** domineered" over by 
her uncle, than, as the case really was, by her quondam chamber-woman ; 
for the proud duchess was originally nothing more ! With the queen's 
uncle, retreated from her government, lord Jersey, the duke of Bucking- 
ham, and several powerful leaders, who had been considered personal 
friends of the late king James 11. A ministry remained, though exceed- 
ingly weakened by this secession, which was still zealous for high 
church and was considered Tory. The head of it was the earl of Not- 
tingham. His object was still to prevent unconscientious dissenters 
from using the most solemn sacrament of the church of England as a 
test to obtain seats in the house of commons and other public offices. 
it was during one of the repeated struggles to pass through the house 
of lords the bill preventive of this abuse Tthat against occasional con- 
formity) that the queen penned the followmg deprecatory epistle to the 
arrogant duchess. In explanation, it must be recollected that the bill 
had repeatedly passed triumphantly through the house of commons, that 
the contests against it were wholly in the house of lords. Meantime, 
the queen, notwithstanding her affected indifi^rence in the latter, had its 
success, as an act of legislature, much at heart. 

QuKKir Airvx' to the Dvghiss ot Marlborouvb, (under the names of Aferley 

and Freeman.) 

** Friday morning. 
** I give my dear Mrs. Freeman many- thanks for her long letter, and am tnilj- 
lensibie of the sincere kindness vou express in it ; and in return, to ease your 
mind I mfist tell you that Mr. Bromley will be disappointed, for the prince 
(George of Denmark) does not intend to go to the house when the bill of oc- 
easional con/orrmty is brought in." 

The queen meant the bill ^ against occasional conformity," but like a 
great many persons of her vagueness of style, she uses terms contrary to 

' Macpherson's Stuart Papers. Horace Walpole, who bates the Hyde fkmily 
with as much rancour, if possible, as he did that of Stuart, g^ves two or three 
editions of this strange anecdote. ' Conduct, p. 1(^5 
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their aignificatioD, rapposinff her correspondent will g:ue88 her meaning. 
The qneen'i letter is a proof that prince George (who was an occasional 
conformist to the rites of the charch of England) actually showed the 
wisdom and good taste of remaining nenter in this point. 

« I think bim," oontinuet the qneen, ** rery much in the right moi to vote ibr it 
I shall not have the worte opinion of any of the lords that are for it, for though 
I shoald have been glad it had not been brought into the house of commons, be- 
eause I would not hare had mny pretence for qnarrellingf I can^t help thinking 
DOW it is as good as past there, it will be better ybr tk* tenria^ to have it pass the 
house of lords, too. I must own to fou that I never cared to mention ao^rthiog 
on this subject to you, because I knew you would not be of my mind ; but sinoe 
you have given me diis occasion, I can't forbear saying that I see nothing like 
persecution in this bill. Tou may think it is a notion lord Nottingham has pot 
into my head, but upon my word it is my own thought. 

** I am in hopes I shall have one look before you go to St Albans, and there- 
fore will say no more now, but will answer your letter more at large some other 
time, and only promise my dear Mrs. Freeman, ftiithfully, I will read the book 
she sent me, and beg she will never let difference of opinion hinder us fiom ii?- 
ing together as we used to do. 

* Nothing shall ever alter your poor, unfortunate, faithfhl Morley, who will life 
and die, with all truth and tenderness, yours." 

Although the duchess of Marlborough had triumphed in the dismissal 
and disgrace of the queen's uncle, she was by no means satisfied with 
the persons who remained in power, for the house of comnrons was the 
same that had denied her the 5000Z. per annum in perpetuity, and was 
therefore not likely to be guilty of any very extravagant grants of the 
public money. She continued a wrangling correspondence with the 
queen during the summer, against the powers in office, till the occur- 
rence of the great victory of Blenheim turned the scale irresistibly in her 
fiiTour. 

Queen Anne was sitting in her closet at Windsor Castle, which com- 
mands a fine yiew over the north terrace, when the news of the victory 
of Blenheim was brought to her. For several yeara the banner by which 
the duke of Marlborough holds the manor of Woodstock was deposited 
in this apartment in memory of the queen's reception of the news.' The 
closet forms a boudoir to one of the royal state bed-chambers, where, ia 
an alcove, is a ponderous article of furniture, being an embroidered bed 
of queen Aune, which was carefully preserved by the orders of Geoige 
III., who would not suffer it to be displaced. By these traditions ibe 
suites of rooms at Windsor occupied by queen Anne can be traced. 

On the following Thursday afternoon. Colonel Parkes, aid-de-camp 
to his grace the duke of Marlborough, arrived express with the follow- 
ing letter to her grace his lady duchess, dated August 13, (N.S.)' 

*< I have not time to say more than to beg of you to present my humble doty 
to the queen, and to let her migesty know that her army has had a glorious vio* 
tory M. Tallard, and two other generals, are in my coach, and I am following 
the rest The bearer, my aid-de-camp, colonel Parkes, will give her majesty an 

'This phrase, as it stands, is inexplicable, unless the queen has omitted part 
and means to say * for the service of tk* cAvrcA.'* ' Pyne's Palaces 

• Flying Pos^ No. 1447. 
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acooant of what has passed : I shall do It in a day or two hy another, more at 
large.' MAELBomoueB." 

The news of the victory of Blenheim was received with a degree of 
national rapture, which requires some retrospect to explain : it was the 
only great foreign battle that had been gained by England since that of 
Agincourt ; in fact, the English energies had been wasted in such interior 
victories as those of Flodden or Pinkey Fields, or the still more deplo- 
able contests of the wars of the Roses, or the calamitous civil strife at 
Edgehill, Naseby, Dunbar, and Worcester. Not one victory had re- 
warded the national pride in exchange for all the blood and treasure ex- 
pended by William III. in his continental wars ; and the saying went 
through Europe, that the island bull-dogs could only tear each other. 
While any monarch of England retained the foolish title of sovereign of 
France, the English populace were as much bent on French conquest as 
they were in tiie days of the Fkntagenets, and the wisest peace-ruler 
was unpopular if an army were not always in the field, struggling to 
gain a footing over the frontier of France. Englishmen had forgotten 
Uie woes and exhaustion that succeeded the brilliant conquests of the 
showy hero, Henry V., and were constantly sending addresses to queen 
Anne, as they had done to her predecessor, to remind her of the pro- 
priety of reconquering her dominions in France, as Normandy and Aqui- 
taine. If the queen had cherished so insane an idea, it is to be feared she 
would have met with only too much encouragement among all parties 
in* England. The victory of Blenheim was therefore celebra^ with un- 
equalled splendour ; the unfinished cathedral of St. Paul was the place 
appointed for the chanting of the Te Deum, and the queen went thither 
in procession to return thanks to Almighty God, with all the pomp of 
royalty. The herald's narrative was published in all the leading jour- 
nals of the day. Although the event occurred only in the last century, 
the whole tone of the procession seems to belong to the costume of ages 
long past, and terms are used which are now obsolete. 

^ All the lords and privy councillors that were in and about the town 
met at about eight in the morning at the council chamber at St. James's, 
Sept 7, 1704 ; the knights of the most noble order of the Garter, wear^ 
ing the collars of the said order, and having been marshalled by the offi- 
cers of arms, proceeded about ten o'clock in their coaches, with six 
horses each, towards St. Paul's. 

^Her majesty came afterwards, attended in the following manner;' 
first, the knight marshal with his men on horseback : then the equerries 
and gentlemen ushers to his royal highness in his ^ leading coach :' one 
equerry, two pages of honour, and the gentlemen ushers in waiting in 
her majesty's ^ leading coach ;' in another of her majesty's coaches the 
women of the bed-chamber to her majesty ; in another, the maids of 
honour ; his royal highness's ^ ^(fj^oach,' with the lords of his bed- 
chamber ; four ladies of her majesty's bed-chamber — viz., the duchess 

' The duke wrote this letter on horseback, with a leaden pencil, adds the jooj* 
nalist The fao-simile of the letter is added to Coxe's Life of Marlborough. 
* Monthly Mercury, vol. xv. pp. 347, 348. Brit. Museum. 
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of Somerset, the marchioness of Hartington, the lady Henrietta Godol- 
phin,* and the countess of Abingdon, in the travelling ^ body-coach.;' the 
duke of Somerset, master of the Horse, with the duke of Ormond, the 
captain of the guards in waiting, in her majesty's * body^hmol,^ each 
drawn by six horses ; a detachment of the horse-grenadiers ; then her 
majesty's footmen ; after them, the yeomen of the guard, on foot, some 
before and some on each side of her majesty's coach ; then her majestyi 
with his ro3ral highness, her consort, the duchess of Marlborough, groom 
of the stole, and the lady Fretcheville, being the lady of the bed-cham- 
ber in waiting, in the coach of state drawn by eight horses : her majes- 
ty's first troop of horse-guards closed the procession. 

^^ The streets through which her majesty passed were lined, from St. 
James's as far as Temple Bar, by the militia of Westminster ; thence to St 
Paul's they were railed, and hung with blue cloth, the city trained bands 
lining both sides; and upon scaffolds erected for that purpose, were 
placed several companies in their gowns, with their respective flags, 
streamers, and music. A battalion of each of her majesty's foot-guanls 
made a lane from the west entrance into the church to the door of the 
choir. The balconies and the windows of the houses were hung with 
carpets and rich tapestry, and crowded with great numbers of spectators. 

" At Temple Bar her majesty was met by the lord-mayor in a gown 
of crimson velvet, and the aldermen and sherifis in their scarlet gowns, 
being all on horseback. The lord-mayor alighted, made a short speech 
to her majesty, and surrendered to her the city-sword, which she was 
pleased to return to him, and he carried it before her miyesty to the 
church, the aldermen and sheriffs riding before him. 

^ Her majesty being come to Saint Paul's, was met at the west door, 
at her alighting out of the coach, by the great officers of state, the no- 
bility, and privy councillors, who from thence proceeded to the choir. 
Her majesty was led by his royal highness, and was followed by the 
duchess of Marlborough and the lady Fretcheville. The earl of Kent, 
lord chamberlain of her majesty's household, and the right honourable 
the vice chamberlain, attending near her majesty's person. The duke of 
Ormond, captain of the guard, and the duke of St. Albans, at the head of 
the band of gentlemen pensioners, closed the procession. 

^^ Her majesty and his royal highness being entered into the choir, 
seated themselves in two armed chairs on a throne erected . at the west 
end thereof, opposite the altar. Behind her majesty were stools for two 
of the ladies of the bed-chamber, and the great officers in waiting attend 
ing her majesty and his royal highness. The peers and privy council- 
lors were placed on the north-side of the choir, the ladies of the bed- 
chamber in the stalls on the south-side, and the maids-of-honour, and 
her majesty's bed-chamber women below them. The dean and pre- 
bendaries sat within the rails of the altar, except such as officiated in 
reading prayers. The Rev. Dr. Sherlock, dean of St. Paul's, preached a 
sermon ; the text being the 53d Psalm, 1 llh verse ; the hymn, Te Deum^ 
nnd other anthems, were admirably well performed by her majesty's 
choir. 

* The Marlborough heiress. 
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^ Divine service being ended, her majesty and his royal highness re- 
turned to St. James's, in the same order and state that they came. The 
great guns at the Tower, those upon the river, and the train in St. James's 
park, were thrice discharged ; the first time when her majesty took coach 
at St James's, the second at the singing of the Te Detim, and the third 
when her majesty came back to her palace." ' 

The queen still continued to defend and support the remnant of the 
high church party against the constant attacks of the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough. Her sentiments may be gathered from her letter written soon 
after her return to St James's, 1704 : 

■* QuKKV AvHX TO THi DvGBiss OT MARLBomouoH, (under the names of Mot- 
ley and Freeman.) 

"St James's^ November 21. 

« I bad just sealed up my letter on Saturday nigbt, as I received the satisfao- 
tiOQ of my dear Mrs. Freeman's of that day's date, but would not open it again, 
noncluding I should have time, either Sunday or yesterday. 

** When Sunday came I bad several hindrances, and yesterday I sat down to 
w^rite, but was hindered by one of the Scots' people coming to speak with me, 
or else I should not have been so long without telling you that I am very sorry 
you should forbear writing, upon the apprehension of your letters being trouble- 
9om^ since you know very well they are not nor ever can be so, but the contrary, 
to your poor unfortunate faithful Morley. Upon what my dear Mrs. Freeman 
•ays again concerning the address, I have looked it over again, and cannot, for 
my life, see one can put any other interpretation upon that word * pressures' 
than what I have done already. As to my saying the church was in danger in 
the late reign^ [WUliain and Mary and WilHam Mohu,] I cannot alter my opinion, 
lor though there was no violent thing done, every body that will speak impar- 
tially must own that everything was leaning towards the Whigs, and whenevtr 
that ts, / shall think tht church is beginning to bt in dangtr.''^ 

It is evident that the queen's ministry, which had lingered in power 
through the ensuing summer, were that party which are called by Lock- 
hart of Camwath, Hanoverian Tories. But they were not sufficiently 
strong without the support of those who were suspected to be Jacobite 
Tories. Those who only recognise two parties in the regnal career of 
Anne, form very imperfect ideas of the real state of a^irs. It appears 
that the Hanoverian Tories were sincerely desirous of the predominance 
of the established church of the Reformation ; they likewise hoped to 
see the church of England earnestly supported by the protestant heiress 
on whom the crown was entailed. For this purpose, they sent the 
warmest invitation to the electress Sophia to visit England, and to bring 
her grandson (afterwards George II.) to be naturalized in the country 
over which he was destined to rule. Whether this measure was sincere 
on the part of lord Nottingham and his colleagues, or whether it was 
merely a convulsive struggle to retain office, has been considered dubious 
by history. Perhaps, both motives actuated lord Nottingham and lord 
Haversham, for it is certain that neither of them were Jacobites. One 
positive effect the invitation to the electress had — the queen being ex 
asperated, immediately threw herself into the arms of the Whigs, who 

^From a transcript in the additional MSS. C307, fols. 43, 44. 
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negatived the invitation. The queen directly after notified her feelings 
to the watchful duchess by these passionate words : 

** QUXKN Ah NB TO THE DUCHBS OF MaRLBOKOOSH.' 

"I believe dear Mrs. Freeman and I shall not disagree, as we have formerly 
done, for I am sensible of the services thou people have done me that you have a 
good opinion of [the Whigi]^ and will countenance them, and am thoroaghlj con- 
vinced of the malice and insolenoe of them [the Tbnct] that you have been always 
speaking against.*' 

This letter and the succeeding one appear to have been written by 
queen Anne in Noyember, 1704, when the Hanoverian Tory ministry- 
was tottering to its fall. From that moment, the queen gave herself up 
to the party of which the duchess of Marlborough was the agent and 
mouthpiece in their domestic life, and she sank for years into the slavery 
which she aAeiwards so bitterly deplored. 

The riches and gratuities which the queen had vainly requested for 
the duke of Marlborough, and which had been peremptorily withheld 
by the house of commons, a few months before the battle of Blenheim, 
were now profusely showered on the victorious general. The house d 
commons addressed the queen early m the ensuing year,' ^ That abe 
would please to consider of some proper means to perpetuate the memory 
of the great services performed by the duke d Marlborough." At the 
close of the year, the duke returned, with his prisoner, the general of 
the French army, count Tallard. He presented the colours taken at the 
battle of Hochstadt to the queen ; she ordered them to be hung up in 
Westminster Hall 

Unfortunately, the queen chose to alienate one of the most interesting 
historical demesnes that pertained to the crown of England. Woodstocl^ 
with all its Norman antiquities, its memories of the Plantagenets, its 
nymph4ike baths, its mysterious labyrinths, and its haunted bowers, 
whispering of royal love and queenly vengeance — Woodstock, where 
the peerless chevalier of the black armour, first-bom son of the third 
Edward, unclosed his eyes to the light — where his mother, Philippa the 
good, spent her young married life ? — Woodstock, which Chaucer sang 
and described with topographical fidelity— every court, every pleasaunce, 
and every mighty tree therein, and every Gothic nook ana embrasure f 
And not only Chaucer, but elder poets of exquisite simplicity have told 
the tales pertaining to its glades, in strains not even now efi&ced from 
English memory.' Yes, the Woodstock of Henry the Beauclerk, and of 
Henry the Planuigenet — the Woodstock of his much wronged Rosa- 
mond, whether wife or deceived fianc6e^the Woodstock of f^ward and 
Philippa, of the regal Elizabeth, of the beautiful Henrietta — was delivered 
to Vanburgh and Sarah of Marlborough, as a prey — to be defaced and 

'Conduct, pp. 169, 160. 

'Journals of the House of Commons, January 10; 1704-5. 
* ** With that she smote her on the lips, 

So dyed double red ; 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were the lips that bled." 
Old EireLisa Ballad : Quten Eleanor amd Rotamond. 
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destroyed, and worse, to load its green glades and lawns ^ ith heavy 
hideousness ! The Dutch architect himself, struck with the grandeur of 
the royal ruins, spared them awhile for ^ the purpose of prospect," as ha 
said ; but she, with the taste of the thorough parvenu, never rested until 
the towers of Woodstock were blasted with gunpowder, and their last 
vestige efkced from the site.* In this exploit, she seems to have been 
actuated by the idea that induces a person who has appropriated a horse 
which he thinks may be claimed by some former owner, to cut his mane 
and tail ofi^ and shave his skin. But before the duchess Sarah perpetrated 
her tasteless mischief, queen Anne signified in person to the house of 
commons, ^ That she was inclined to grant the honour and manor of 
Woodstock to the duke of Marlborough and his heirs for ever, and that 
she desired the assistance of the house to efiect it" The act passed a 
few weeks subsequently, with the addition of the hundred of Wotton, in 
consideration of the eminent services performed by the duke of Marlbo- 
rough to her mi^esty and the public' Would the grant had been thrice 
as much, in the fattest lands that the island could furnish, so that the 
historical towers and bowers of Woodstock had been spared ! 

The queen ordered an exquisite portrait to be painted of the duke of 
Marlborough, in the minutest style of miniature; instead of crystal, it 
was covert with a diamond of pellucid water, cut with a table surface, 
surronnded with an edge of brilliant facets. When the whole had been 
mounted in an exquisite style of art, the complete device was valued at 
8000/. The gift, worthy of royalty, was presented by the queen to the 
duchess of Marlborough, as a souvenir of the victory of Blenheim ; it is 
described in the long list of jewels appended to the will of the duchess 
in her own handwriting, contradicting strongly her own ungrateful as- 
sertion, ^ that the queen never gave her a diamond or any present worthy 
of notice, after her accession to the crown."' Lord Dartmouth, who was 
not inclined to extenuate any of the misdeeds of the duchess of Marlbo- 
rocigh to the queen, declares ^ that she tried to sell this magnificent pre- 
sent of royalty, for he saw an advertisement that such a table-diamond 
was in the hands of a Jew to be disposed of, some years subsequent to 
the death of the queen." ^ But his lordship, like most of his contempo- 
raries, had no information regarding the costume of the times imme- 
diately preceding his own, when this magnificent mode of covering 
miniatures with diamonds instead of crystals was in fashion.' The 

^ Correspondenoe of the daohest of Marlborough and Yanburgh. Coxe Papers. 
BriL Museum. 

'Journals of the House of Commons, March 3, 1704-5. 

' The duchess of Marlborough left the queen s costly present of the miniature 
of her husband, with the diamond coyering, to their only iurviving child, the 
duchess of Montague. 

* Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. vi. p. 31, on the m« 
fermation of Harley, earl of Oxford. 

* Many splendid gems must have been split up to produce this tabular style ol 
cutting ; the dagger of Henry YIII., sold at the Strawberry Hall sale, was orna* 
roented with balass rubies, which had been divided into long slices of surprising 
thinness. Miniatures, covered with diamonds, table-cut, occur in the jewel lists 
of Henry YIH.. Elizabeth, and James I., likewise in the jewel lists of the kingt 

VOL. XII. — 11 
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queen had probably found this gem among the crown-jewels, and had 
displaced some miniature of queen Mary or queen Elizabeth, or their 
father, for the resemblance of her successful general. 

Her majesty made a long sojourn at the P^ce of Newmarket, in the 
spring of 1705; from thence, she took her excursion to Cambridge, 
April 16, accompanied by her husband and the principal persons of her 
household. When she alighted at the Regent- walk, opposite to the 
schools, she was received by her kinsman, the proud duke of Somerset, 
then chancellor of the university. A regia comitia was held at the Re- 
gent House, and honorary degrees distributed among the noblemen and 
gentlemen of her court, the presence of the sovereign dispensing with. 
the necessity of the receivers having earned them by exercises and due 
qualifications. This day was made for ever memorable in the annals 
of the era, by the queen bestowing knighthood on Dr. Isaac Newton at 
Trinity College, where she held a court. Afterwards, her majesty dined 
in Trinity Hall, and, after hearing evening service in the beautiful chapel 
of King^s College, returned to Newmarket that night* 

Two days before the meeting of the new parliament, October 25, 
1705, the queen addressed the following letter to her friend, lady Bath- 
urst If the closeting of members of the house of commons by James 
II. was justly considered as illegal, the canvassing by the private letters 
of the constitutional sovereign of the Revolution seems some degrees 
worse: 

<* Quixv AjTFm* TO Ljldt Bathubst.* 

** Kensington, October j* 23. 
** I doubt what I am now going to say will come too late to obtain mj wish^ 
the meeting of parliament being soe very neare, y* [that] one may reasonably 
believe that every one has taken their resolution who they will give their votes 
for to be speaker; however, I cannot help asking you whether your son is en- 
gaged or no. If he be not, I hope you will give me your interest %tnth him to be Ibr 
Mr. Smith.* I look upon myself to have a particular am$eme for Mr. Bathorst, 
both for his father's sake and y* [the] long acquaintance and friendship there 
has been between you and me, which makes me very desirous he may a/2ioays 
behave himself rightly in everything. I do not at all doubt of his good inclina- 
tions to serve me, and thereCore hope, tho' it should be too late to recall his reso- 

of France. Indeed, the term of diamonds being ** table-cut'* appears to ha^re 
originated in the purpose of covering sonfie cipher or monogram in a ring or 
locket, or, as the arts advanced, a portrait in miniature. 
' Memorials of Cambridge. 

* Holograph, hitherto inedited. The author was favoured with this document, 
just as these sheets were going to press, by lady Georgiana Bathurst, to whom 
the grateful thanks both of the anthor and the public are due. 

*Lady Bathurst, the daughter of a valiant and loyal cavalier, sir Allen Apsley, 
of Apsley, in Sussex, was the wife of sir Benjamin Bathurst, the son of a iojrai 
family. He was appointed governor of the Royal African Company, established 
by James duke of York, and was governor of bis East India Company. Sir 
Bienjamin Bathurst was likewise given by that prince great power in the rst&b- 
lishment ol his daughter Anne. He was treasurer of her household, and, after 
her accession, became cofferer. His son, lord Bathurst, surnamed the Grood, 
likewise married into the house of Apsley. — Bwrke*» Peerage. 

* John Smith was actually chosen speaker of the English parliament that met 
October 25, 1 705.— Taww's Chron. Pari Joumalt, MSS. 
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lotions as to 7* [the] spe&ker, he will be careful! never to engage himself soe 
fiir into any party as not to be at liberty to leave them when he sees them run> 
ning into things that are unreasonable, for I shall ailways depend upon his con- 
curring in everything y [that] is good for me, and for the publick. 

^ 1 hope when I am at St. James's I shall see you oflener than I have don of 
late, and that you will com whenever it is easyest to yourself to her y* [that] will 
be glad to see you at any time, and is, with all sincerity, y^ Ahitb R." 

The war, meantime, which was equally brilliant in victory to the 
British arms both in Spain and Flanders, was carried on beyond the ex- 
tent of the increased resources of England — resources which, despite 
of corrupt government of her mighty colonies and Indian factories, were 
chiefly derived from those founded since the Restoration by the queen's 
father whilst he was his brother's prime minister, and during his short 
reign. 

But no comment of biographer or historian can do justice to the ab- 
surdity of the contest on which the blood and treasure of England was 
wasted, in the reign of Anne, like unto the despatches of the persons in 
power at that day. Charles of Austria, it has been shown, had been 
received by queen Anne, feasted, and, moreover, placed on the throne 
of Spain ; he was held there by the might of English arms, and the 
almost supernatural genius for war of lord Peterborough ; yet the em- 
peror of Germany, the ungrateful father of the Austrian competitor, ab- 
solutely wounded his son's royal benefactress in the tenderest point, by 
refusing to give her the title of majesty. Much he might have done, 
more injurious to the country of Great Britain, which its queen, in her 
historical and statistical ignorance, could not have comprehended ; but 
this was a wound which touched Anne to the quick, for the only know- 
ledge she had was regarding the arrangements of rank and title. Not 
that she was skilled in the ennobling science of the genealogist and 
herald, which naturally leads the mind to inquire somewhat into the 
deeds of those gone before, whose glories are commemorated by pedi- 
gree and scutcheon -, for her mind dwelt on the mere rags of etiquette, 
the empty sound of titles, the breadth of ribbons, the length of mantles^ 
and width of trains, and, worse than all, the sort of wig (then an im- 
portant part of court-costume) proper to be carried on the heads of her 
courtiers into her august presence. Let us judge, then, how much the 
apathetic bosom of the royal matron was moved, when the emperor, for 
whose son the war which devastated central Europe had been with dif- 
ficulty extended to Spain, refused to give her the title of royalty, and 
that, too, on the eve of an enormous subsidy ! Listen to the words of 
IMr. Secretary Harley, when writing on this matter to the English envoy 
at Vienna : ^ 

^ Lest Mr. Hoffman (the imperial resident painister) should dress this 
business in frightful colours, you should be provided with materials to 
represent the matter of fact rightly. It is as follows : the Si nday before 
I went to the country, May Idth, count Gallas desired me to procure 
him an audience with the queen, for he told me, ^ that he had a letter of 
cachet * to deliver to the queen, wrote with the emperor's own hand^' 

* Stepney Papers, No. 2, 7059. * Sealed private letter. 
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At his audience, he delirered to the queen the letter written by the em- 
peror, and another from the German chaneery, both in Latin, which the 
queen put into my hand.*^ 

Under the veil of Latin, the imperial ministers had prepared this in- 
sult to queen Anne, by denying her the title of majesty, and treating 
her as if she were a petty Tassal of the empire. Owing to her igno- 
rance, the royal matron innocently took the emperor's letter, and dis- 
missed the bearer with approbation ; but when Uarley examined the 
Latin, and found that the emperor's ministers had mentioned the ma- 
jesty of England merely by the title of ^ serenity," he thought proper 
to question Hoffinan, when the next German brought imperial mtssives, 
^ whether his royal mistnss was addressed by the title of majesty ^ 
*No," replied the Austrian envoy. **Then," said secretary Harley, 
^ my queen will not look upon it" ' This was pr(^)er, but the dignity 
of the British crown had already been compromised by the ignorant 
mind and slug^sh apprehension of her who wore it 

It was not idways thus. Former queens-regnant of England would 
hare comprehended the insult at a glance, and returned the arrogant 
missive to the hand that brought it, with such an exordium, in extem- 
pore Latin, as would have made the ears of the imperialist tingle for a 
month. There cannot be a more striking illustration than this incident 
affords of the contrast between the lightning intellect of queen Elizabeth, 
and the dull apprehension of queen Anne. 

Since the prosperous accession of queen Anne to the throne of Great 
Britain, her conscience, and all the aflfection for her near relatives which 
had awakened when she stood by the death-bed of her son the duke of 
Gloucester, had been lulled to sleep. But in the year 1705, a letter was 
known to pass through the Hague from St Germains to queen Anne ; it 
contained a beautiful miniature of her young brother. It was ascer- 
tained that it reached the queen's hands safely, that she gazed on the 
picture, and, recognising the strong Stuart resembUnce, that no one can 
deny to the expatriated heir, she kissed it, and wept over it piteously.- 
It was verified more touchingly to her by the striking likeness of fea- 
turea and expression to her lost son the cfuke of Gloucester. 

Notwithstanding this aocess of feeling in her hours of seclusion, Anne, 
finding that the Whig party had carried majorities in the house of com- 
mons, complied with the temper of the times, and consented to form her 
agents of government entirely from thajr ranks. The duchess of Mari- 
borough drilled her into appointing the Cowpers to places of importance 
*-4i very sore trouble to Anne, since the modes of thinking and acting 
of both these brothers were little consistent with the usages of any de- 
nomination of Christians. The people raised the wofiu wail of the 
^ church in danger," when they found their queen place the great seal 
m the hands of sir William Cowper.' The following witty jeu-d'esprit 

> Stepney Papers. Letter of Harley, July 3, 1705. ^ 

*Lamberty, Memoires pour servir a I'Histoire du 8me Sidcle, tome 8, p. 650. 
* The foUowing note, by sir Walter Scott, casts some light oo the disgust the 
people felt at these appointments. The tenour of the new lord-chancel lor *8 life, 
and that of his brother, did not promise much regard to the ordinances of the 
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.._ handed through the literary cofiee-housea in London, and dropped 
in manuscript in the thoroughfares by night : — 

•* When Anna was the chnrch's daughter, 
She did whate-'er that mother taught her; 
But now she's mother to the church, 
She leaves her daughter in the lurch." 

From the diary* of the new keeper of queen Anne's conscience, curi- 
ous particulars present themselves of her regnal life, and her mode of 
pgrforming its duties, in the interior of the palace. It seems that sir 
William C^wper had his doubts whethei or not he was appointed wholly 
against the queen's consent ; and as he had driven an unexampled bar- 
gain of profit to himself on his appointment, he was naturally desirous 
to ascertain whether the queen would let him remain long enough to 
reap the rich fruits of peerage, pension, allowance for equipage, and 
other goodly profits. To ease his mind, lord Godolphin put into his 
hands a letter written throughout by the queen to the duke of Marl- 
borough, with the observation, ^ that as it was penned while lord Go- 
dolphin was at Newmarket, it must perforce be the genuine emanation 
of her mind. Her majesty," observes her new lord-keeper,' very naively, 
^ expressed as much concern for the good of her country, as if her let- 
ter was intended to be made public." A first-rate piece of satire on the 
patriotism of that era, but apparently mentioned as a simple matter of 
unbelief in the possibility of such feelings being genuine in any one, and 
never assumed excepting as a popular grimace. The most curious clause 
in the royal letter is, ^ that the tivo lords had so behaved themselves that 
it was impossible for her ever to employ them again." Whereupon the 
communicating junta, lords Halifax, Somers, and Godolphin, '^ expound- 
ed" the two misbehaving lords to be ^ the queen's uncle lord Rochester, 
and the earl of Nottingham." 

At noon, the queen was in her closet at Kensington Palace, for the 
purpose of receiving her new lord-keeper ; her treasurer, lord Godolphin, 
went there to prepare her for the interview, leaving the expectant digni- 
tary waiting in the royal bed-chamber, which the queen and her prime 
minister presently entered, and there the presentation took place, Anne 
herself making this laconic address to her lord-keeper : — 

" I am very well satisfied of your fitness for the office of keeper of 

church he was bound by his office to protect. ^ Some unfortunate stains," ob- 
serves sir Walter Scott, rather drily, in one of his Notes to Swift, ** are attached 
to this tngenioui family. Lord-chancellor Cowper was branded with bigamy, be- 
caose he had written a work on plurality of wives, and had, adds Voltaire, ac- 
tually two lady Cowpers in his domestic regime ; and his brother, tht jvdge^ had 
previously been tried for the murder of a young woman, one Sarah Stout, whom 
he had deluded by a feigned marriage, while he had a wife alive. The poor 
creature was found drowned in a pond, and he was the last person seen in her 
company, under circumstances of great suspicion." 

^ MSS. among the Coxe Papers, Brit. Museum, vol. ziv. It is, as iar ai tha 
author is aware, hitherto unedited. 

* He was not lord chancellor until two years afterwards. Lord Somers was 
the actual lord chancellor ; but, for some reason best known to himself) the office 
Dad been for many years transacted by a lord-keeper of the seaL 
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the great seal.^' And then she personally delirered it to him. When 
he had made the usual professions of honesty but incapacity, each of 
which terms should have been reversed, he kneeled down and kissed 
the queen's hand, asking at the same time ^' her leave to go out of town, 
in order to avoid the clamours of solicitation for places in bis gif\.'' The 
same night, being Friday, October 12, 1705, the queen received, in 
council at Kensington, his oaths of allegiance and church-supreoMcy, 
and he does not forget to record that he paid 26Z. as fees for each oath.* 
Such were the makings of a lord-chancellor, or lord-keeper, in the days 
of queen Anne — a sovereign who has only been removed by one per- 
sonal link from human memory in the present day. 

Lest our readers should imagine that the writer is guilty of that hate- 
ful trope, an historical paradox, the solution of this seeming enigma is 
here oflered, showing oyer what a wide space of history human life may 
be extended : queen Anne, it is well known, not only spoke to the great 
Dr Johnson, but, as already recorded, touched him when a boy, for his 
woful affliction of king's evil. Now many persons at present in exis- 
tence have heard the late Eleanor dowager countess of Cork, dilate on 
her favourite topic of her conversations and anecdotes of her friend. Dr. 
Johnson. Thus there was, very lately, a living link between the pre- 
sent generation and the person to whom queen Anne had spoken and 
even touched. But, oh, how many armies, fleets, heroes, orators, states- 
men, and even dynasties of sovereigns have passed away during those 
two long lives which thus mysteriously linked the breathing present with 
the silent historical past ! 

The queen received the personal services of her new lord-keeper, the 
next Sunday, being October 14, when he marched before her from the 
palace of St. James to the chapel ; and he adds, '^ A little before anthem 
finished, I went up aAer sermon to her closet, and so returned before her 
to her lodgings again.'' Meaning the suite of private apartments in the 
palace, where her majesty usually resided. 

There was an important meeting a few days af\erwards of the Whig- 
juata, of which Halifax, who did not even aflect to believe in Christianity 
was the presiding spirit ; the object was (now they thought the foot of 
power was upon the neck of our church) to alter her prayers and ordin- 
ances to suit tlieir views. ^ In the evening," says the lord-keeper, whc 
was to be one of the principal instruments of this rending and dislocating 
^ 1 visited with my lord Halifax, and met the duchess of Marlborough^ 
who declined all acknowledgment 1 offered of thanks for my advance- 
ment, and waiving that talk, went on to other subjects; and in the 
whole, expressed herself very averse from the high church.''* She could 
not have poured her detestation into more willing ears than those of this 
creature of her advancement, since he notes ^ taking the sacrament as a 
test to qualify him for his office." Never did a period look darker for 
the church : on whichever side, destruction seemed at hand. There 
were few in the places of her dignitaries but had been professors of some 
species of dissent. The queen's husband was a dissenter, and, it was 

^ Cowf er MS. Diary. Coxe MSS., Brt Museum. • Ibid. 
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rapposed, no very warm friend to the establishment The queen^s ac- 
knowledged favourite and ruler, the violent duchess, loudly proclaimed 
her hatr^ to the church of England ; and she headed a mighty band of 
avowed freethinkers, then in power. The queen herself was harbour- 
ing resentfully some aflront from the plain-speaking of her uncle, and 
her favourite was helping her ^ nurse her wrath to keep it warm.^' 
When all these circumstances are considered, the cry of the people of 
England, who watched the proceeding of the court with angry jealousy, 
that ^ the church was in danger," seems not so unfounded as the histo- 
rians of the times would make us believe. But that cry had some effect 
on the enemies of the church ; they might deface and sap, but they were 
forced to leave the venerable fabric standing. 

^ At night," says the new dignitary, ^^ I visited the prince of Denmark 
at Kensington, whose compliment to me was, ' that he was glad the 
queen had made so good a choice for the great seal.' 1 assured him, 
^ none was more devoted to his service, both because he was always in 
the true interest of England, and also, for that I knew there was no surer 
way to render my poor services acceptable to her majesty than in my 
being first accepted by himself.' " ^ Lord chief-justice Holt came for- 
ward to exonerate himself to lord-keeper Cowper, from the prevailing 
report that he had warmly remonstrated with the queen against his ad- 
vancement 

The diary of the lord-keeper Cowper plainly shows the queen exer- 
cising the royal functions of disposing, not only of the dignities^ but of 
the livings and benefices of the church that were in the appointment of 
the crown, according to the dictates of her conscience. Her own letters, 
and those of the duchess of Marlborough, affirm the same fact Whether 
the exercise of this power be best in the appointment of the sovereign 
or of the prime minister, or regulated by an ecclesiastical commission of 
bishops, or by the elective powers of the church herself, with the tem- 
poral power sanctioned by the crown as of old, it is no vocation of ours 
to declare — but only to say, that on whomsoever this mighty and oner- 
ous duty devolves, that person or persons should bear the responsibility 
of it Queen Anne had not only the responsibility of this department 
of her high functions, but positively and virtually exercised it The 
proof is from the manuscript of this lord-keeper, as follows :— « 

^Sunday, March 21: Waited on the queen; walked before her to 
chapel (St James's), ihe second time. Cabinet council at six, at night ; 
I spoke the first time in council. At the said council the queen desired 
that her speech might be prepared, which the secretary was ordered to 
do.' After which, the queen withdrew, and I was admitted into her bed- 

* Cowper MS. Diary, Brit. Museum. 

' Here occurs a curious marginal note by lord Hardwicke, explanatory of thin 
cnstora and the usages of royalty, ^l believe/' says the MS. of lord Hardwibke, 
** that function — viz., writing the royal speech — ^having been long in the gTea^ 
seal, IS revtrted bade to the secretaries of state." " Reverted back" means, if 
anything, that the secretaries of state are considered as the roycU private secrttO' 
ru$^ for as such alone could they have prepared the speeches of Henry VIIJ 
and his daughter Elizabeth. Perhaps, in the middle agae, the lord-chancellors 
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chamber ; and there 1 laid before her two livings for which presentations 
were desired, which she reeeived Tery kindly, and said, ^ she would dis* 
course with me further next opportunity.' '' Here the decision is pUinly 
left to the communings of the queen's own thoughts, and many a qoarrd 
afterwards ensued between her roiges^ and her ftirious &Torite, the 
duchess of Marlborough, on account of the slowness of the rojral re- 
solve,* in appointing such churchmen as the predooiinant junta prompted 
to her. Far astray from her functions, as mistress of the robes or groom 
of the stole, did this bold woman go, when she dared to open her lips 
to dictate to her mistress the appointments in the church. 

In the fits of irresolution under which the poor queen laboured, her 
upstart tyrant would enter her presence with a flouncing swing, and 
quicken her majesty's determination with the somewhat vulgar exclama- 
tion of, ^ Lord, madam ! it mutt be so ! " * 

The queen opened her parliament after her speech had passed the con- 
sultations of several cabinet-councils, and been deemed fitting for the 
occasion. It must have been a very remarkable one, although the pas- 
sages recorded in it by her lord-keeper have escaped the attention of the 
historians of her reign : ^ ' She promised her people to take care of the 
church,' at which clause the lord-mayor, sir Thomas Rawlinson, jeered, 
at his dinner-table before the lord-keeper, a few days after,' her majesty's 
expressions not pleasing him." Likewise, queen Anne spoke ^ of calum- 
nies afloat regarding herself." ^ 

On these (^umnies. Dr. Stanhope, prebend of Canterbury, preaching 
before tlie queen, made her a most extraordinary address from the pulpit, 
^ persuading her to bear the slander taken notice of in her last speech, 
with Christian patience ; and he spoke with smartness (sharpness) against 
it, at the same time. 'Twas thought some months before, he would not 
have preached such sermons," adds the lord-keeper.^ Stanhope was not 
likely to please the lord-keeper ; he had long been a non-juror, and was 
now one of the most powerful writers in the reformed church of Eng- 
land. The old Roundhead epithet, ^malignant party," is, in the en- 
suing page, applied by the worthy lord-keeper to those anxious to pre- 
serve the liturgies and observances of the church of England. 

Cowper attended divine service at Westminster Abbey as ^^ speaker of 
the house of lords." He mentions the fact of the oflertory for the poor, 
distinct from other contributions. His words are, ^ I gave at the basing 
one guinea, and silver, to the poor." This was one of the usages his 
party was earnest to alter, and which they contrived to bring into disuse 
m the days of George L Of course, the influence the dispensation of 
this charity gave the regular clergy was great. 

(always churchmen) prepared the speeches of the English torereign: hence the 
phrase, " keeper of the king*s conscience." 

' Two letters from the duchess of Marlborough and one from the queen on this 
fobject Coxe MSS^ BriL Museum; likewise various passages, (much modified 
in print,) throughout the Conduct by the Duchess of Marlborough. 

* Scott's Swift ; the information fVom eye-witnesses, Harley and Abigail Masham, 
and probably lady Winchelsea and the duchess of Ormonde. 

* Cowper Diary. Coxe's MSS., Brit. Museum. * IbW. 
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The queen's privilege of disposing of the livings, according to his 
preceding narrative, was, in a very few days, carped at by her new lord- 
keeper, who thus describes a discussion between himself and the con- 
forming archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tennison, *' about,^' lord-keeper 
Cowper says, ^ disposing the livings in my gift, and 1 have promised the 
queen ' to present as she directed in all the valuable ones ;' the arch- 
bishop said ^ he feared it would be under worse management than when 
under the late keeper's servants, by the importunity of the women and 
hangers-on at court,' and promised to endeavour with me, to get that 
matter in a better train.'' * 

Queen Anne has spared her biographer the trouble of either disscuss- 
ing or vindicating her from this ill-natured charge by these two low- 
church dignitaries ; in her reply to their agent, the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, her majesty fully exonerates herself from the charge of listening 
to the advice of her female servants on thf disposal of .church prefer- 
ments. Indeed, it seems that this presumptuous parvenu was the ofdy 
one ^ among her women" who dared open her lips on a subject no 
utterly unbecoming her station and vocation : 

** Thk Queen to the Duchem or BfAELsoaouoB.' 

** 1 had the satisfoction last Dight of hearing from my dear Mrs. Freeman, by 
my lord Fitz [harding], and should have thanked you for it then, but that I did 

* Cowper Diary. In common justice to queen Anne, whose resistance to the 
disposal of livings by her state ministers drew on her the furious abuse of the 
duchess of Marlborough and all her party, and a succession of historians to the 
present age, a glance ought to be given at the working of the system, when sub- 
sequently crown-patronage was successfully wrested out of the hands of the 
sovereign, and placed in those of the lord-chanoellor for the time being, as it has 
remained for the last hundred and thirty years. While the Diary of lord-chan 
oellor Cowper was being incorporated into this biography, the clerical nephew 
of a late lord-chancellor has departed this life, possessed of a rectory valued by 
some at 3000/., by others at 2127/. per annum; a prebendary of upwards of 
600/L, another rectory worth upwards of JKK)/., another upwards of 500/.^ a 
vicarage worth nearly 200/. The utmost research has not been able to furnish 
an instance of so unequal a distribution of the livings of the church, made by 
the sovereigns of England in the 17th century^r by the ecclesiastical com* 
missioners, (whom they authorized in the place of the more apostolic elections 
by chapters)— or even by the veto of queen Anne herself. And if such grasp- 
ing appropriations took place within the memory of man, when advances have 
been made towards a better order of things, by the improving rectitude of pub- 
lic feeling, what must they have been under the corrupt sir Robert Walpole, 
who nominated the dissenter-bred Seeker to Canterbury and the pirate BJaok- 
bume to York ? The son of the man (sir Robert Walpole,) who made these 
prelates, gives theih characters appalling to humanity. Such censure being, if 
tritf, the severest reproach to a jfhther. of whose fame he is sedulously jealous. 
(Mems. of Reign of George II., with Notes by late Lord Holland, vol. i. pp. 65 
87, 347.) Contrary facu may be quoted, to the honour of the reformed church 
of England, in the conduct of the clergy bred under her guidance previous to the 
Revolution. The noble pecuniary sacrifices of Sancroft and Barrow towards 
amplifying wretched livings, the resistance of Dr. Hooper when tempted by 
queen Mary II. to entangle himself with pluralities, and the apostolic attention 
of Ken to the miserable victims of the Monmouth rebellion, are instances b^ 
miliar to the readers of this work. 

•Coxes MSS. Papers, vol. ilv. f. 1. 

I 
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not receive it till aAer I came ttom taking the air, which was too late to begin 
to write before I went to supper, and aAerwards it is not really easy for me to 
do it. I cannot say so much to yon as I would ; but must answer that part of 
your Itut Utter, that concerns my lord-keeper and hi* livings. I have a very good 
opinion of bira, and would depend upon his recommendation on any occasion 
sooner than on most people*s. But as to this particular, I think the crown can 
never have too many livings at its disi>osal, and therefore, though there may be 
some trouble in it, it is a power I can never think reasonable to part with ; and 
I hope that those that come ader me will be of the same mind. I own I have 
been very much to blame in being so long in disposing of those livings ; but 
when these are filled np, there shall be no more complaints of me on that ac- 
count You wrong me yery much in thinking I am influenced by some yon 
mention in disposing of church preferments. Ask those whom I am sure yon 
will believe, though yon won't me, and they can tell you I never disposed of 
any without advising with them, and that I have preferred more people upon 
others' recommendations than I have upon his, that you fancy to have so much 
power with me. You have reason to wonder there i$ no more changes made 
yet; but 1 hope in a little time Mr. Morley (prince George) and I shall redeem 
our credit with you at least in that matter, which now is all that I can trouble 
my dear Mrs. Freeman with, but that her poor, unfortunate Morley will be /air- 
fully yours to her last moment" 

(Remark by the Duchess, as endorsement) 
** The letter was in answer to one I had writ, to tell her not to be 90 long be/an 
the diepoted of the livingt to the clergy , adding how safely she might put power 
into the hands of such a man as my lord O^wper.'* 

There are hints in the following letter as if the smothered warfare 
was in the act of breaking into open hostilities between the queen and 
her favourite, who appears to have checked at the slightest indication of 
foigetfukiess in minute points of observance, not only as due to herself, 
but to the various connexions which she had made hers by the marriage 
of her daughters. Prince George was the offending party in the remon- 
strance she had addressed to queen Anne, which is not forthcoming like 
the queen^s humble apology. 

** The Qitkkn to thi Ducims or MAaLBOEOuGO.* 

[Date, after 1705.] 
" I am very sorry my lord-treasurer's [Godolphin] cold is so l»d, and I will 
be sure to speak to the prince to command all his servants to do their duty : if 
they do not obey him, I am sure they do not deserve to be any longer so, and I 
shall use my endeavours that they may not; but I hope they will not be such 
vilHant; and if they do not do what they ought, I am certain it will be none of 
the prince's fait. I am in such haste, I can say no more, but that I am very 
sorry dear Mrs. Freeman will be so unkind as not to come to her poor, unfor- 
tunate, faithful Morley, who loves her sincerely, and will do so to her last mo- 
ment" 

Curious council scenes, recorded by the pen of the lord-keeper, Cow- 
per, or by the queen's private chaplain. Dr. Birch, now and then occur 
among other discussions relative to the interference of England in an 
insurrection of the protestants in the Cevennes, which took place in the 
spring of 1706. The queen's council disputed fiercely whether her 
majesty (at the same time she accepted their aid) was not to call them 
rebels ? And it was only carried by one vote, that this courteous epi- 

* Coze's Papers, inedited hitherto, voL xlv f. 147. 
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thet was not applied to the new allies. The queen herself, it may be 
gathered, waa not so uncivilly disposed 4o the Cevennois, since a very 
grave nobleman was heard to ask her at the council-board, ^' What ! 
will your majesty assist rebels ?*' * The queen unfortunately gained the 
aid of a man who may, in every respect, be considered the most thorough 
specimen of a ^ tnauvais sujet^'^ that ever renounced his country ; this 
was the terrific sinner, abbot Guiscard, whose exploits as an assassin, 
some time subsequently, filled England with consternation, and actually 
brought danger nearer to the queen^s person, than she had ever before 
experienced. 

On one point, general historians are by no means agreed, which is, 
whether the protestant heiress of the British crown, the princess Sophia, 
manifested any eager desire to encourage her partisans in England to 
make the reigning queen uneasy ? There is much contradiction among 
the letters and statements of the three struggling parties, but the result 
of the inquiry is, that the conduct of the princess Sophia was unexcep- 
tionable as it had ever been. The foUowmg extract from the journal 
of lord-keeper Cowper, gives tlie official answer of the princess to all 
the invitations which had been agitated by the Hanoverian Tories during 
the winter of 1704, and the succeeding summer. ^' At the queen's cabi- 
net-council, Sunday, November 11, 1705. Foreign letters read in her 
majesty's presence — the substance remarkable. That at Hanover was a 
person, agent from the discontented party here, to invite over the prin- 
cess Sophia and the electoral prince (George II.) into England, assuring 
them that a party here was ready to propose it, that the princess Sophia 
had caused the said person to be acquainted ' that she judged the roes- 
sage came from such as were enemies to her family. That she would 
never hearken to such a proposal, but when it came from the queen of 
England herself,' and withal she had discouraged the attempt so much 
that it was believed nothing more would be said in it."' 

The moderate and humane conduct of the princess Sophia— conduct 
which the irrefragable evidence of events proved was sincere and true — 
did not mollify the burning jealousy of queen Anne. If we may believe 
the correspondence of the Jacobite writer. Dr. Davenant, angry letters 
were written by queen Anne to the princess Sophia, who, knowing how 
little she bad deserved them, and being of a high spirit, retorted with 
displeasure, yet did not alter the intrinsic integrity of her conduct.' The 
princess Sophia was the object of the duchess of Marlborough's extreme 
contempt ; the idea of that exalted lady's conduct in deprecating the 
settlement of the crown of Great Britain on her line, could give that 
person no belief in honour or generosity : folly and fantastic aberration 
of mind were the best terms she finds for it in her correspondence.* No 
doubt she felt that her own afiiirs were not likely to flourish, if the 
chances and changes of life gave her a mistress of so incomprehensible 
t temper. 

"BirchMSS., 4221, Art 6. 

• Cowper MS. Diary. Coxe Paper, Brit Mosenm. 

• Stepney Papers. Letters of Mr. Davenant, of that date. 

*MSS. of the Duchess of Marlborough. Coxe Papers, B it Moseom 
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IIoweTer this maj be, the &ct is certaialy manifest by her letters, 
Aat she worked on the mind of the queen with all her might, to keep 
vp her jealoiuiy and alarm regarding the adrent of her lofly-minded 
heiress Sophia. A running fire of angry correspondence had actually 
been kept up between the queen and the princess Sophia, from March 
6, 1705. It was renewed at every violent political agitation, until we 
■hall see the scene of this world's glory close almost simulteneously on 
both the royal kinswomen. 

Queen Anne, like all her ancestors since the da3rs of Henry V.,' was 
served upon the knee, on occasions of state ; exceptions were pointed 
out when this ceremonial was dispensed with in her domestic life, the 
authority bemg Abigail Hill (then lady Masham,)* who supplied Mrs. 
Howard, bed-chamber woman to queen Caroline, consort of George H., 
with a programme of the palace-routine of the English queens-regnant 
Abigail shows, that in some degree, like the attendants of the queens c^ 
France, the bed-chamber woman transferred her service to any lady of 
rank who happened to make her entree at the royal toilet. 

The bed-chamber woman came into waiting before the queen's 
prayers, and before her majesty rose, if any lady of the bed-chamber 
was present, the bed-chamber woman handed her the queen's linen, and 
the lady put it on her majesty. Every time the queen dressed in the 
course of the day, her habiliments made the same formal progress from 
hand to hand. The princesses of the blood in France had the privilege 
of passing the queen's garments from one to the other, till the princess 
of the highest rank came to clothe her majesty, who has been known 
to stand shivering in the midst of the circle of the ladies who had her 
entree, while the most needful articles of apparel were travelling round 
the room, from one noble or princely dame to another, according to the 
rigour of precedency. 

Queen Anne was somewhat less tormented with these tranefmrs than 
were the queens of France ; her fan, it is true, made rather a circuitous 
progress, before it came safely to her royal hand. 

^When the queen washed her hands, her page of the backstairs 
brought and set down upon a side table, a basin and ewer. Then the 
bed-chamber woman placed it before the queen, and knelt on the other 
side of the table over against the queen ; the lady of the bed-chamber 
only looking on. The bed-chamber woman poured the water out of 
the ewer on the queen's hands. The bed-chamber woman pulled on 
the queen's gloves, when her majesty could pot do it herself," which 
was often the case, owing to her infirmity of gout It will be remem- 
bered, that in the performance of this duty, the chain that so long bound 
queen Anne to the imperious dame of Mariborough was accidentally 
reA and broken. 

*Such appears to have been the custom of the English royal fkmily, intro- 
duced from the era when Henry V. was partially recognised as tweeram of 
France, aAer his entry of Paris and marriage with the French princess. The 
illuminated MSS., representing the courts of the earlier Plantagenets, give no 
indication of any such custom. 

* Letter of Dr. Arbuthnot to Mrs. Howard, afterwards ooontets of SufibUt, 
written from lady Masham's dictation. Sufiblk Correspondeace. 
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^ The page of the backstairs,^^ proceeds Abigail, ^' was always calle4 
to put on the queen's shoes. When queen Anne dined in public, the 
page reached the glass to her bed-chamber woman, and she to the lady 
in waiting.'' In due time it arrived at the lips of royally. 

^The bed-chamber woman brought her majesty's chocolate, and," 
observes Abigail, ^^ gave it to the queen without kneeling/* 

In fact, the chocolate was taken by queen Anne in the privacy of her 
chamber, and just previously to lying down to repose; this too nourish* 
ing supper tending greatly to increase the obesity of the royal matron. 

The royal dinner-hour was exactly at three, and both the queen and 
prince George manifested no little uneasiness if ministers of state in- 
truded upon that time. At six o'clock was the usual hour for the 
queen's councils. On Sunday evening, the most important cabinet- 
councils were held. The queen usually ate a heavy supper, and it may 
be seen by her recently quoted letter, that writing after that meal was 
^ not easy" to her. Her lord-keeper has left several notices of her pro- 
ceedings at council. ^ When the queen came into the cabinet-council, 
she sent the secretary two letters to read, one from the king of Spain, 
the other from lord Peterborough," who was then prosecuting the suc- 
cession war in Spain with small resources, in a manner ttmt almost 
rivalled the military glory of Marlborough. Each party had its hero, 
and duly depreciated all that was done by the other. Small were the 
lasting results that arose from the vaunted victories of either. 

It was the custom for the queen to bring the letters she received from 
foreign potentates on uf^in of state to her cabinet council, and send 
them to the secretary of state to read aloud. Sometimes a little embar- 
rassment took place ; for instance, one evening, when a rather carious let- 
ter from lord Raby, the queen's resident minister at Berlin, was read, he 
observes, ^ that the old king of Prussia, sumamed the corporal, bad drunk 
with him 'Confusion to those who first deserted the allied powers 
against France,' a strong assurance," adds lord Cowper,* drily, ^ from a 
Geraian prince." The queen's consort, prince George of Denmark, 
being then sitting at the council-table, the next letter vnfortunately 
alluded to him ; ^ it was a despatch from Copenhagen, eomf^aining ' that 
the king of Denmark was pushed on by prince George, his unde, to in- 
sist on some injurious arrangement concerning Lubec, ' on account of 
the narrowness of the prince's continental estate.' When the secretary 
came to this awkward passage, his only resource was to read it so low, 
that the prince of Denmark, although sitthig by, could not hear it." ' 

Another of the interior scenes of queen Anne's government, was prick- 
ing the sheriffi at the privy-council. '^ The queen being present, the 
lord-keeper handed the roll to the clerk-of-the-council, who stood by 
the queen and read over aloud the gentlemen named for the counties, in 
order. If no Lord in the privy-council objected, her miyesty usually 
pricked the first name of the three."' Such ceremonial clearly referred 
to the times when the possessor of the royal power could not write, 
and moreover decided by a species of chance-medley, out of the three 

' Cowper MS. Diary, Brit Mutoum. * Ibid. * Ibid 

T0L.X1I.— 12 
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names presented, as if either were equally in favour or eligible , therefore 
no affront was meant by the prefeitnce. After the re^ paut of this 
singular ceremony was concluded, the roll was handed by the clerk to 
the lord-keeper, and the ^ riding-six-clerk''* came to that dignitary for it 
to make the patents by. In ihose stormy times, this document was 
sometimes mysteriously missing, or loade away with, when wanting for 
official purposes, on which account the former lord-keeper always obliged 
the ^riding-clerk" to give him a receipt* for the roll her majesty had 
pricked. 

The state machinery in this department was not alwa3rs completed at 
one sitting of the privy-council ; alterations were needed ; these were 
eflecled by the queen writing with her own hand ^ Vacatur,^ on the 
side o( the roll against any objectionable name which she might have 
pricked ; she then pricked another of the two remaining, or if reasons 
had come to light that neither of the three were eligible for sheri^ the 
queen with her own hand inserted a fourth name. Such revision was 
found needful in 1705, eight or nine days subsequently to the first cere- 
mony, and was still further carried on early in the new year. ^ The 
queen, Saturday January 5, 1705-6, having a mind to alter the sheriff of 
Stafford, appointed a council, but could not come, being hindered by the 
gout ; the council and clerks were therefore admitted into her bed-cham- 
ber or closet, where she lay on a couch, and there she writ the new 
sheriff's name on the roll." * Throughout that month, cabinet-conncils 
were noted as held in the queen's bed-chamber, or in the closet where 
she was confined to her couch with the gout. ^ On one of these occa- 
sions," says lord-keeper Cowper, ^ I was alone with the queen in her 
closet ; she asked me-^ 

^'^To propose a judge for England and a chief baron for Ireland.' 

^ 1 said ' that I understood her majesty had reduced her thoughts to 
two, sir John Hawles and Mr. Dormer.' 

^ ^ Tes,' replied the queen, ^ yet lately I have reason not to have so 
good an opinion of sir John Hawles ;' meaning, I suppose, (adds lord 
Cowper,^ his late foolish speech for the clause against officers ^ in the 
house of commons. 

^ As to the Irish chief baron, I stated to the queen ^ the difficulty of 
procuring a fit man,' and told her it was the interest of England to send 
over as many magistrates thither as possible from hence, that being the 
best means of preserving the dependency of Ireland on England." 

The observation will not be lost, for even under the Tudors and 
Stuarts, men who had some share in the native blood of Ireland, and 
consequently some feeling for her miseries, were permitted to govern 
her. The Fitzgeralds, the Eustaces, the Talbots, the Butlers, those noble 
Norman Hibernian lines, were invested now and then with power in the 
government of their native land, even by the jealous Henry VIII. A 

' So written by Lord Cowper. • Ibid. • Ibid. 

* The changes of the times had produced some anomalies which the people 
did not like ; scarcely a member sat in the house of commons who was not an 
offi^^r either in army or navy. Like one of the parliaments under king William, 
it was called the ♦♦ Officers* Parliament" 
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new system arose with William III^ and the dialogue between queen 
Anne and the new keeper of her conscience is curiously illustrative of 
it, reminding one irresistibly of the refrain of some old Jacobite song, 
which, enumerating sarcastically the care queen Anne took of Ireland, 
says— 

** She sends us oar /k^^m, our bishops, our deans, 
And better she'd give us, if better she had I" ^ 

Slight as was the share of power of any kind enjoyed by queen Anne, 
she took fire at the idea of the parliamentary independence of Ireland, 
slyly suggested by her cunning lord-keeper. 

Her majesty rejoined in the phraseology peculiar to herself, '^ I under- 
stand that they (the Irish) have a mind to be independent, but that they 
shall no^"« 

In all probability, the ^ independence^' discussed in this notable histo- 
ncal dialogue was merely that of the Irish parliament, which, by an ini- 
quitous ordinance called ^Poyning Law,'' had, in the time of queen 
Elizabeth, been subjected in all its acts to the dictation of the English 
privy-council. 

About ten days aAerwards, the queen received Mr. Dormer, and gave 
him her hand to kiss on his appointment to the judge's place ; but her 
majesty seems to have persisted in her objections to the chief-justice for 
Ireland. 

It is just possible, that her new lord-keeper, on reading over his last 
notation on the arcana of government, as transacted between himself 
and his royal mistress, thought that he was betraying too far the secrets 
of the prison-house, even to his private note-book, since he declares he 
must break off, for he has sore eyes, and that if he begins again, he must 
put his journal into '^ short method," perhaps short-hand, which in fact 
made it as illegible to most readers as if written in the Greek character 
or in regular cipher. 

It is evident, from many expressions in the Cowper-diary, that there 
was a scheme in agitation between the conforming archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Tennison, the lord-keeper, and the duchess of Marlborough, to 
alter the English liturgy, which providentially never took place ; proba- 
bly the following dateless autograph letter of queen Anne was written 
while this scheme was in course of agitation : 

"QuxinAnni to the AftCHUsBor or Canteebcrt.** * 

*« Tuesday." (No date.) 
" My Lord, — This is to desire you would do me the favour on Tuesday morn- 
ing, about eleven, to bring me the alteration that is to be made in the Common 
Prayer, which you are to lay before the great-council (privy eowncil) that day, 
because I should be glad to see it before it comes thither. 

" I am your very affectionate friend, Afke R." 

Endorsed — « For the Archbishop of Canterbury.'* 

The matrimonial connexion between the royal families of England 

* Jacobite Relics (Appendix). • Cowper MS. Diary. 

'From Lambeth Palace Library, 941, f. 66, (a holograph,) but copied from a 
timn»6ni3t in Brit. Museum. 
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tnd Denmark had the eflect of detaching the latter country from the in- 
terest of France while queen Anne coniinued on the throne. 

Tlie following curious epistle from the queen of Great Britain to her 
nephew of Denmark, prores that mercenary aids, subjects to that king 
fought in her armies in Germany. Another great victory having bf<eo 
won by the duke of Marlborough at Ramilies, Whitsunday, 1706, 
another splendid thanksgiving procession was made by the queen to St 
PauPs. This letter was penned on the occasion : 

Qdkkn Anne to tbs Kjnq or DsNiuftK. 

«June 16th, 1706. 

" Anne, hj the grace of God, queen of Great Britain, Frahce, and Ireland, 
defender of the fkith, Slo^ to the most serene and potent prinoe, lord Frederick 
the Fourth, hj the tame grace, king of Denmark, Norwaj, of the Goths and 
Vandals, duke of Sleswick, Holiatia, Slo^ our brother, nephew, and friend moat 
dear, greeting : 

" Most serene and most puissant king, although report hadi long since brou^t 
word to your majestj, with what mighty havoc the combined fbrces of the Spains 
and of G^ul were routed near Rami lies on the 12th day of the past month, and 
how great glory the Danish Legions have gouen to themselves there ; neverthe- 
less, we have thought it our duty, by these letters, to notify to your m^iesty ho^ 
much we and our confederates are beholden to those invincible auxiliaries ; for 
it is just and right that those who have fought so bravely under our standards 
should be crowned with the praise due to them from us. In truth, we cazmot 
sufficiently admire that soldiers, almost spent with so long m march, should rush 
into the battle with so much ardour ; but the sight of the enemy inspired them 
with fresh strength, and no sooner bad they teen them, than they put them to 
the rout. At last, the Gaul felt himself far, fkr less than a match for the warlike 
nations of Eoglaud, of Denmark, and Holland, and thought it safer to hide him- 
self behind his strongholds than to contend in open combat Scarcely would 
posterity believe that the armies of two monarchies, that threaten the ruin of 
Europe, have been utterly destroyed by a smaller host, and with such tremen- 
dous slaughter, if the glorious spoils, the wealthiest cities taken, and vast pro- 
vinces subdued, did not testify the importanoe of the victory. 

** It only remains for us to recommend to your majesty those very brave fel- 
lows who have achieved these feats ; and we by no means doubt but you will, 
according to your wonted liberality and goodness, deign to approve their con* 
duct, that others may be spurred on to valorous deeds. We commend them to 
3rou as men who have earned no less honour for themselves and the whole 
Danish nation than advantage to Europe. Henceforward, we pray God to have 
your majesty in bis keeping ! 

** Given in our citadel of Windsor, 16th day of June, 1706, and of our reign 5. 
** Your majesty's most loving sister and iHend, 

«AhfeR." 

Lord Peterborough threw up his command in Spain, the same sum- 
mer: he was superseded by one of William Iff.'s naturalized military 
colony, who, in a few weeks, lost the battle of Almanza, as lord Peter^ 
borough predicted he would.' 

^ Lord Peterborough, in his letter to Admiral Wassanaer, August 23, 1706, 
positively affirms, that a/Ver two months' incessant urging, nothing could induce 
Charles of Austria to advance to Madrid, and seise the crown of Spain which 
ihe British arms had conquered for him. The letters of Peterborough, (Stepney 
MSS. Brit. Museum,) desci^ibing the personal impracticability of the German 
candidate for the crown of Spain, and the utter uselessness of the blood and 
conquests wasted for him, elicited from Marlborough, in a letter to Godolphin, 
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In the course of the contests regarding the nomination of her son-in* 
law, lord Sunderland, to the important offices of lord-privy-seal, and, 
soon after, secretarj-of-state, the duchess of Marlborough treated the 
queen with unexampled insolence, such as probably was never used, 
even by the mighty Gallican nobles called mayors of tlie palace, to their 
wretched rots famdaiU of the Merovingian or Carlovingian dynasties* 
The immediate dispute between the queen and her tyrant arose from 
Anne's long reluctance to appoint the son-in-taw of her female mayor d$ 
palais to the most responsible offices in the English government, every 
other appointment being already crowded with the Marlborough rela- 
tives. Whatsoever sympathy the world in general may feel with the 
duchess of Marlborough when she taunts her wretohed mistress with 
the mbfortunes of her fiimily, and above all, with those of her father, 
James If., it ought to be remembered that it was the boundless indul- 
gence of the latter and his misplaced trust in this woman and her hus- 
band, which were the immediate causes of the misfortunes with which 
she insults his daughter, who was at the same time the partner in her 
ffuilt. Moreover, the queen was in the right respecting the wisdom and 
justice of the question, even as it regarded the public weal. It was in- 
jurious to the cause of the people at large, that the greatest offices of 
state should be monopolized by one family. Commander-in-chief, lord- 
treasurer, secretaries-of-state, all filled by Marlborough, his sons-in-law, 
and the father of another son-in-law ; while the three other sons-in-law 
and their connexions appropriated all lucrative offices, and the daughters 
formed a phalanx of ladies of the bed-chamber round the queen, while 
the imperious mother, as mistress of the robes and groom of the stole, 
was supreme over the palace officials, and royalty itself. 

Qjoeen Anne was, likewise, in the right in her antipathy to investing 
lord Sunderland with rreat power; his enormous defalcations a few 
years afterwards, proved but too well that he was best at a distance 
from the temptation of money.' Moreover, lord Sunderland resolved to 
fill whatever bishoprics fell vacant, according to his own pleasure. Now, 
lord Sunderland afifected not to belong to any denomination of Chris- 
tianity. Can the unhappy queen be blamed if she resisted to the utmost 
of her power the appointment of prelates who suited the ideas or interest 
of such a man ? As the followmg odious letter was written by this 
person's mother-in-law instead of going to church one Sunday morning, 
just at the time of the strong resistance of the queen to appoint lord 
Sunderland her secretary-of-state, it may be presumed that resistance 
was the matter in dispute. The manner in which the palace despot 

•ome remarks writtea with as much spitefulness against Peterborough^ as th(* 
systematic smoothness of Marlborough permitted him to display. Marlborougb 
oames the Hanoverian Tory party in the correspondence alluded to, the new 
pwrtyy and without entering further into the dull and intricate details of the 
Whigs and Tories of the reign of Anne, the fhction of Marlborough, Sunderland, 
mnd Oodolphin, whose principle it was to carry on a war for ever, and the lihc- 
tion of Harley, Peterborough, and Bolingbroke, who more reasonably vrished !» 
make peace, may be dated from after this period in 1706. 

* See lord Mahon's brilliant History of England, after the Peace of Utrachc^ 
especially his narrative of the South Sea Babbie. 
12* 
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•peaks to her queen of ^ Mrs. Morley's post^' and ^ Mrs. Moiley's 
place'*^ — meaning the regal functions — was scarcely exceeded by the 
verbal indignities of the French revolutionists in the most calamitous 
days of Louis XVI. It is certain that, in the present century, few gen- 
tlewomen bom and bred would address the post-mistress of their viUage 
with phrases equally discourteous. Oh, how the iron must have en- 
tered into the soul of the unhappy queen-regnant of Great Britain, as 
she recalled the days when she permitted the lowering aliases of Mor- 
ley and Freeman to be used in her correspondence with her climbing 
bed-chamber woman. Those names under which the reader has seen 
her carry on the darkest intrigues of her ambitious youth, were now her 
most venomous scourges ! 

** The DucBm or BfAELBoaouoH to Qukdi Ahni,** [under names of Morley and 

Freeman.] 

« Sunday morning, October 20, 1706. 

** I must, in the first place, beg leave to remind ffou of the name of Jlfrt . ilfor- 
2ey, and of your fiiithful Freeman, because without that help, I shall not be well 
able to bring out what I have to say, 'tis so awkward to write anything of this 
kind in the style of an address, iho* none I am sure, ever came from a purer 
heart,* nor can be the tenth part so serviceable to yoo, if you please — becaoao 
they [query^ an addresi] are generally meant for compliment, which people in 
Mrs. MorUy't poit never want, though very often it turns to their own prejudice. 

^ What I have to say is of another nature ; I will tell you the greatest troths 
in the world, which seldom succeed with anybody so well as flattery. 

** Ever since I received the enclosed letter from Mr. Freeman [the duke of 
Jlfarlborougk]^ I have been in dispute with myself whether I should send it to 
Mrs. Morley or not, because his opinion is no news to yoM, and after the great 
discouragements I have met with — only for being faithful to you — I concluded 
it was to no manner of purpose to trouble you any more. Bat reading the letter 
over and over, and finding that he [tkt duke of Marlborough] is convinced he 
must quit Mrs. Morley's service if she will not be made sensible of the condi- 
tion she is in, I have at last resolved to send it you; and you will see by it how 
ftill of gratitude Mr. Freeman [tht duke of Marlborough] is by his expressions, 
which were never meant for Mrs. Morley [queen Anne] to see. He is resolved 
to venture his life and fortune, whenever it can be of any use to yow, and npon 
recalling everything to my memory, that may fill my heart with all that jms- 
sion and tenderness I had once for Mrs. Morley, I do solemnly protest I think I 
can no ways return what I owe her, so well as by being plain and honesL As 
one mark of it, I desire you would reflect whether you have never heard that 
the greatest misfortunes that hat ever happened to any of your family has not 
been occasioned by having ill advice, and an obstinacy in their tempers." * * * 

And here follow three lines which the duchess, or some person out 
of alarm at their contents, has expunged. It ought to be remembered 
that the motive of this insolent attack was neither regarding any ty- 
ranny nor rapacity intended by the queen, but only because she mani- 
fested reluctance at putting the entire power of her government in the 
hands of one family — reluctance worthy of a constitutional queen. Thus 

* Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, published by Col- 
Imrn, 2d edition, 1838, vol. i. p. 71. 

*The self-praise in which the duchess of Marlborough alwajrs indulges when 
she is about to be more than usually insolent to her benefactress is a charac 
lanstic feature in her correspondence. 
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it was pure self-interest that excited the manifestation of the ^ plainness 
and honesty^' of which the duchess makes such a remarkable parade 
Still taunting the queen with the misfortunes of her ancestors, this dis* 
interested patriot continues — 

" Thoagh 'tis likely nobody has ever spoken thoroughly to you on those j'uti 
tnisfortunes, I fear there is reason to apprehend there is nothing of this in the 
case of Mrs. Morley, since she has never been able to answer any argument, or 
to Bay anything that hat the Uatt colour of reason in it^ and yet will not be ad- 
Yised by those that have given the greatest demonstrations imaginable of being 
in her interest. I can remember a time when she was willing to take advice, 
and loved those that spoke freely to her, and that is not flve years agOy^ and is it 
possible that when y9u seriously reflect, that you can do the business upon your 
hands without it? Can flatteries in so short a time have such a power? Or 
can you think it is safer to take it [advice] from those you have little or no ex- 
perience of, than those who have raised your glory higher than was ever ex- 
pected 1 And let people talk what they please of luck, I am persuaded that 
whoever governs with the best sense will be the most fortunate of princes." 

This is an incontrovertible apothegm, but not apropos to the point 
the writer was wrangling to gain — namely, the appointment of her son- 
in-law to a place of enormous power and profit. It is no manifestation 
of good sense in a monarch to suffer one grasping family to monopolize 
every place in an administration : 

" I am sure this letter will surprise Mrs. Morley, who I believe, was in hopes 
she had got quite rid of me, and should never have heard from me again on 
any such subject, but instead of that I have ventured to tell you, you have a 
fault. There is no perfection in this world, and whoever will be honest, upon 
that subject, does one in Mrs. Morley's circumstances more service, than in ven- 
taring a hundred lives for her, and if I had at many, I am sure I could freely 
hazard them all to convince her (though I am used as I don't care to repeat) 
that she never had a more faithful servant 

"I beg you will let me have this letter again, as well as Mr. Freeman's [the 
duke of Marlborough's letter enclosed] ^ because I have some reason to think Mrs. 
Morley will dislike this letter as she has done many not written with quite so 
mnch freedom, and will accuse me to the duke of Marlborough and lord GodU- 
phiuj* without saying what is my fault, which has often been done, and having 
no copy of this letter I would have it to show them in my own vindication." 

It seems extraordinary why the duchess did not take the trouble of 
keeping a copy of her letter instead of ordering her sovereign, whose 
domestic she then was, to return her this unique epistle after being fa- 
Toured with its perusal, a proceeding which certainly stands alone in 
the history of royal correspondence. She proceeds with a flow of her 
usual enthusiastic praises of her own excellences, when she contem- 
plates her conduct to the queen : 

** For nothing sets so heavy upon me as to be thought in the wrong by Mrs. 
Morley, who I have made the best return to that any mortal ever did; and what I 

' It may be observed how chronologically exact the duchess is, regarding the 
change she had observed in the queen's afiections — the reason of which she in 
vain tormented, herself to divine, but which certainly arose from the scene of 
the gloves. 

*The duchess uses the cant names, Mr. Freeman and Mr. Montgomery, whiob 
ii^ure the perspicuity of the letter. 
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have done has rarely been .teen upon a stage, everybody having some weak- 
ness or passion, which is generally watched or humoured in Mr». MorUif'B pUut, 
most people liking better to do themselves good than really to serve another, 
but I have more satisfaction in losing Mrs. Morley's fkvonr upon that principle 
than any mercenary courtier ever had in the greatest riches that ka$ been given, 
and though I can't preserve your kindness, you can't hinder me from endea- 
vouring to deserve it, by all the ways that are in my power." 

Endorsed by the duchess—^* My letter to Mrs. Morley, which you should read 
before you reaid hers." 

Would not any one who had not traced the rise and beginnings of the 
writer of this letter suppose that her pure and rirtuous mind was ^ like 
a star, and dwelt apart," far from the ^ practices of mercenary courtiers." 
And yet, she and ^ her Mr. Freeman" had contrived to appropriate, bv 
means honest and dishonest, the miffhty income of upwards of 90,000/. 
of public money, nearly a tenth of the whole revenue (contested as 
it was) with which Claries I. carried on the government of his king- 
doms without incurring a national debt. No wonder an economical ruler 
was considered guilty of ^ just misfortunes" in the eyes of the ^^ defaulters 
of untold millions." 

The queen's actual answer to this assertion of all the disinterested 
virtues on occasion of a contest for a shameless monopoly of interest, has 
not been discovered. The result was, however, that her arrogant jmJ- 
ace-despot gained her ends, and her son-in-law was, to the queen^ fiP*i^ 
appointed secretary-of-state ; and what gave the queen infinitely more 
anguish, she was coerced into appointing a bishop of Norwich (his tu- 
tor in his religious principles, such as they were) at hi» dictation.' 

The unfortunate queen su^red agonies of mind at this juncture. Her 
tears and agitation just preceding this crisis had actually touched the 
heart of one of the famiiy^unta, her old servant, Godolphin, who pleaded 
the cause of their royal mistress in vain to her pitiless tyrant. Few 
persons could have written a letter of such uncompromising insolence 
to any one, after the following picture had been drawn by Godolphin.' 
^ You chide me for being t<Hiched with the condition in which I nw 
the queen. You would have been so too, if you had seen the same sight 
I did ; but what troubles me most in all the a&ir is, that one canH find 
any way of making her sensible of her mistakes, for I am sure she thinks 
herself entirely right." The whole junta were utterly at fault to imagine 
in whom the queen reposed the confidence she had withdrawn from tbe 
duchess of Marlborough. That person suspected George Churchill, tbe 
favourite of prince G<^rge of Denmark, of being the confidential adviser 
of the queen ; his brother, however, exonerated him from that suspicion 

^ Conductf by the Duchess of Marlborough, p. 179. A contemporary Whig 
historian, Cunningham, when unveiling the proceedings of Sunderland, the father, 
during his exile in Holland at the revolution, declares that he gave his son into 
the care of Trimnel, a pious clergjrman in Holland, to be instructed in the laws 
and religioh of the Dutch republic. Thus the new bishop of Norwich, the tutor 
of a professed free-thinker, was a professor of instruction in the Dutch dissent, 
although forced into domination over the clergy of the church of England.— 
Cunningham's Hist of Qreat Britain, book 2, p. 97). 

* Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, voL i. p. 66. 
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by these remarkable words : ^ I cannot bot think you lay a great deal 
more to George Churchiirs charge than he deserves, for the queen has 
no good opinion of him, nor ever speaks to him.'' In a succeeding let- 
ter he mentions his brother George as at the point of death. 

The poor queen had scarcely taken breath after the letter of the 
duchess — wherein the anticipation of disappointed ambition and interest 
▼ented itself under the tainted assumption of patriotism — when her tor- 
ments were varied by the high-minded stateswoman, — the judge of erring 
dynasties, and hurler of judgments against her immediate benefactors, — 
plunging, direct from her altitudes, into the midst of an insurrection of 
palace-chambermaids, concerning — old clothes. As the particulars of 
this dispute are only recorded by the duchess's own pen, the facts can 
scarcely be considered as represented unfavourably to herself From 
her narrative on this absurd subject may be gathered that the queen was 
deeply offended by her previous conduct, and ^ that she considered her- 
self then as much out of favour as she ever had been since, when the 
rupture with the queen was public and open." 

It was characteristic of the duchess of Marlborough that, after she 
had, by the most deliberate outrages of tongue and pen, estranged the 
aflection of her royal mistress, she forthwith began to inquire what new 
favourite had prejudiced the queen against her, and to whose ill offices 
she could attribute her majesty's coldness ? As yet, her suspicions had 
not glanced at her cousin, Abigail Hill. But in the course of the do- 
mestic disturbance touching the queen's cast-clothes, her jealousy first 
received this direction. It will be seen, according to her own version^ 
that the duchess distributed old mantuas, old gowns, old petticoats, com- 
modes, headclothes, mantes^ with the justice of a Solon ; nevertheless, 
the bed-chamber women and dressers were perverse enough to declare, 
^ that she kept all the queen's best old clothes" for herselh* 

Among the minor objects of the duchess of Marlborough's jealousy, 
was Mrs. Danvers, bed-chamber woman, whose name occurs frequently, 
as if she were near the queen's person, from her youth, until the last day 
of her life. The duchess had persuaded queen Anne that Mrs. Danvers 
was a spy on her majesty, but on whose account her deposition saith 
not The queen was informed that Mrs. Danvers had said ^ false and 
impertinent things of the duchess, and therefore, ought to be dismissed 
from the royal employ ;" ' nevertheless, the old servant was retained. 

Again, the queen was distracted by the duchess and Mrs. Danvers' 
old-clothes quarrels. In hopes of placing all parties above these most 
wretched wranglings, her majesty generously gave her bed-chamber wo« 
men 500/. per annum, and new-year's gifls; and thus, according to the 
phraseology of the duchess, ^ put herself on the foot of a king." Mean- 
ing, it may be presumed, that the queen gave her women of the bed- 
chamber the same allowance that the kings of England gave their 
grooms-of-chamber. If queen Anne thought she could preserve peace 

^ Private Correspondence of Uie Buohets of Marlboioogh, voL L p. 6C. DuKS 
of Marlborough to the l)uche88. 
* Coxe Papers, inedit«d, Brit. Mas., 9191. * IbkL 
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by her liberality, she was the more mistaken. The loud squabbles of 
the mighty duchess relative to her cast garments raged higher than ever. 
It was contended by her grace ^ that the queen's mistress-of-the-robes 
was a partlcolar place, and the bed-chamber women had no more right 
to her majesty's clothes than the grooms of the bed-chamber had to take 
them from a king's master-of-the-robes, who never had anything but a 
part of his linen. However, I never failed to give the queen's women 
three or four mantuas' and petticoats every year; some little thing to her 
sempstress, with a mante or two to the women that looked aHer her 
clothes. There would not be more than two or three for my own ser- 
vice. The dressers railed at me everywhere, and said ^ I took from them 
all their clothes for myself,' though, in this case, everybody that had 
common sense must know they all belonged to me, and none of them 
to the bed-chamber women, after she came to be queen ; when she was 
princess, by all the old rules of courts they were but to have half the 
old clothes between them. I begaa this paper to show the power of ^ my 
Abigail,' in obliging Mrs. Danvera, whom she once hated, and her 
daughter too, who I thought did not look like a human creature, and 
was always the queen's aversion until the times changed."' 

The first hint which directed the angry jealousy of (he duchess against 
her quiet kinswoman, appeara to have arisen from this Mrs. Dan vers, 
who being on bad terms with Abigail Hill, and believing herself to be 
dying, sent for the duchess, and implored her ^ to protect her daughter, 
and let her be in her place." The duchess told her, " she could not, 
for she was then on Iraid terms witli the queen ;" which observation led 
to a long discussion by the sick woman against Abigail Hill, of her 
wickedness and ill principles and secret enemity to the duchess, with a 
story of her behaviour when the queen took her to Bath. At this time, 
Abigail was still Mrs. Hill, (or in modem parlance Miss Hill,) and from 
the iarrative may be gathered that the queen and the duchess of Marl- 
borough were at serious variance before the marriage of Abigail with 
Masham, which did not occur until 17Q7. Some kind of lame pacifica- 
tion took place, which tottered on until the grand and irreconcilable 
Tupture in 1708. 

One cause of complaint was, that the duchess wanted to thrust into 
the queen's service a Mrs. Vain,' as bed-chamber woman ; her brother 
had fallen in one of the Marlborough battles, and lord Godolphin pressed 
the queen mightily to admit this ^^ Mrs. Vain" in her service, who was 
very well bred and agreeable. The queen looked very uneasy at the 
proposal, which the duchess afterwards believed was owing to the fact 
that Abigail did not love ^^ Mistress Vain." All the duke of Marlborough 
and lord Godolphin could say to the queen could not prevail on her to 
admit " the Vain" into her service. Her majesty answered, " she did 
not want a bed-chamber woman ; and when she did, she would not have 
any married person for the future." The first vacancy that occuriedy 
«he queen took Miss Danvers, the " inhuman looking'* daughter of her 

* Mantuas, teem robes worn over rich jupes or kirtles — mantety simple man- 
ties or cloaks. * Coxe Papers, BriL Mas. vol. xliv., inedited. 

' Ibid So spelled ; perhaps the name is Fane 
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old servant, on purpose to keep mistress ^'Vain^' out, a circumstance that 
enraged the whole family-junta, male and female. How sedulously the 
queen was watched, and how low the prime minister and the command- 
er-in-chief descended, to waste time in intrigues concerning the appoint- 
ment of a bed-chamber woman, this tirade of the duchess can prove.^ 
Her jealousy had not eren then settled with fierceness on her cousin 
Abigail. 



ANNE, 

QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Qoeea Anne^s beneficial measares — Anecdotes of her generosity and charity— 
She is kept in penury by the duchess of Marlborough — Queen ratifies the 
treaty of Union wilh Scotland — Her words when signing it — Angry watch- 
fulness of the duchess of Marlborough — Discovers that the queen had been at 
Abigail Hill's marriages-Tumults in Scotland against the queen — The Came- 
lonians depose Anne as queen of Scotland-^Historical ballads concerning her 
— Gives her godson the name of Anne— Queen's controversy with Peter the 
Greet — She settles the arrangement regarding ajnbassadors — The queen ac- 
cepts a book from Edmund Calamy — Her hunting at Windsor — Receives inso- 
lent letters from the duchess of Marlborough — Humility of the queen's answer 
— Interview between the i^ueen and the duchess — Queen gives the duchess 
the site of Marlborough House at St. James's — Queen harassed by oontentions 
— ^Insulted at council — Forced to dismiss secretary Harley — Mediation of her 
consort in state afiairs— Her charity to the criminal Gregg — Cabals to remove 
Mrs. Masham from the queen— *The queen importuned by the duchess of Marl- 
borough to render court places hereditary — Queen's excuses — Queen's alarm 
at the Scottish rebellion — Gives her brother the name of the pretender-— 
Weeps when he is proscribed — Queen respites the execution of lord Griffin—* 
Queea harassed with political disputes— Failing health of her consort — Her 
conjugal tenderness — Queen retires to nurse the prince at Kensington Palace 
— ^Her quiet faivaded several times by the duchess of MarUxnoogh — Yiolent 
disputes — Queen's summer residence in Windsor Park — Queen's letter on ^he 
victory of Oudenarde. 

To her people, queen Anne looked, as the only means of atonement, 
pardon, and peace, fot the wrongs she had committed in her youth To 
her they replaced the children, of which inexorable justice (if her ex- 
pressed conviction may be quoted) had deprived her. Few readers of 
history have given this queen-regnant credit for the great good she ac- 
tually did when on the throne ; still fewer have given her credit for the 
extreme difficulty she had in performing it, struggling with the jnertness 
of cruel disease, with her own want of historic^ and statistic education, 
and, worse than all, with the rapacity of favourites and factions, the 

^ Coxe Papers, Brit Museum, vol. xliv., ineditea. 
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narturers of wars and rerolutiona for lucre of priTite fain. In trnth, 
queen Anne is an instance of how much real goi>d may be done by the 
earnest intentions of one individual, of moderate abilities, and no pre- 
tence, actually bent on actions beneficial to humanity. Those who bow 
the knee in idol-worshjp before the splendour of human talent, would 
find it difficult to produce two measures, of equal benefit to this island, 
performed by any queen-regnant, of acknowledged power of mind and 
brightness of genius, with those brought to bear by queen Anne, and 
which were her own personal acts. The one is the Bounty she be* 
stowed on the impoverished clergy of the church of England ; the other 
is the Union of England and Scotland. It is indisputable that the most 
influential persons around her, the duchess of Marlborough and the lord 
Somers, were opposed to the latter important measure, the necessity for 
which was felt not only by the queen, but by rational people of both 
countries. Lasting and ruinous civil wars, such as had occasionally 
desolated the island for some centuries, were the only prospect Great 
Britain could look forward to, since the Scottish parliament convention 
had refused to ratify the settlement in favour of the next protestant 
heiress to the island thrones, the princess Sophia. A considerable party 
among the Scottish populace had re-echoed this determination outside 
of the hall of convention, at Holyrood, in their usual style, by their 
historical ballads, in one of which they thus expressed their distaste of 
Lutheran dissent : — 

** The Lutheran dame may be gone, 
Our Ibes shall address us no more, 
If the TVeo^* should never go on, 
The old woman is turned to the door.** 

Unless the Union had been completed in the lifetime of queen Anne, 
Scotland must have been separated from England, as the canvenlum* of 
that realm had, since the queen's accession, passed a statute repudiating 
from the Scottish crown any sovereign whom the English parliament 
placed on their throne.' Such determination made the Union inevitable, 
as the only means of altering the intractable legislature of Scotland. 

The queen had found some support and consolation from tlie domestic 
tyranny established by the duchess of Marlborough in the friendship of 
her kinsmen, the duke of Hamilton and the earl of Marr, and to them 
she undoubtedly confided the injuries she suflered from her ungrateful 
fiivourite ; since the p^n of Lockhart of Carnwath, the member for Edin- 

* Treaty for the Union of England and Scotland. 

*To produce perspicnitx it is needful to explain, that by the word conventiomj 
as applied to the English and Scottish parliaments at this era, two different 
meanings are implied. The conventional English parliament which voted WiU 
liam and Mary sovereigns of England, and superseded the prior right of Ann* 
to her brother-in-law, was the last parliament elected in the reign of Charles IL 
convened or collected for senatorial debate. The Scottish convention signifies 
the whole Scottish senate, nobles and knights of the shire, and burghers, who 
sat together convened in one hall in Holyrood. 

'Memoirs of Lockhart of Carnwath. In the year 1703, the qn^tion of the 
Hanoverian succession, submitted to the senate of Scotland, was negatived by 
hlty^seven votes. 
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burgh, and one of the commbsionera of the union, has recorded the 
utter penury to which she subjected her generous mistress, refusing to 
supply her, without a furious contest, with the least sum from the privy- 
purse, of which she was the keeper, and, by all account, the appropriator. 
Perhaps the state of deplorable poverty to which the queen was sub- 
jected, while surrounded by the mockery of dazzling splendour, was 
not the least punishment she had to endure for haviag once made an idol 
of the evil woman who now sorely tormented her. Anne's disposition 
being dndeniably bountiful, she felt this contradiction to her natural in- 
stincts the more severely. 

From the memorable hour when lady Marlborough concealed herself 
in the closet with lady Fitzharding, and listened to James ll.'s remon- 
strance, when he freed his daughter a third time from her overwhelming, 
debts, Anne was, for some unknown reason, forced to submit to every 
imposition, and to sufller her imperious servant's will to be a law to her 
in all the actions of her life* In the course of Anne's career as princess, 
few charities or generous actions appear ; it may be reasonably consider- 
ed, that she was deprived of all means of performing them, since, even 
in her regnal life, at the period when she had commenced some strug- 
gles to free herself from the domination that oppressed her, the duchess 
of Marlborough would neither permit her to be generous nor charitable. 

Lockhart, of Camwath, the intimate friend of the duke of Hamilton, 
the only real confidant of queen Anne, has left the following anecdotes 
of the stale of her majesty's privy-purse about the year 1706 : " When 
the queen happened to have occasion to call for a small sum of money, 
the duchess of Marlborough, who kept her privy-purse, would tell her, 
* it was not fit to squander away money whilst so heavy a war lasted ; ' 
though, at the same time, a vast sum of the public money was annually 
bestowed in building the duke of Marlborough's magnificent house at 
Woodstock. I remember that, just then, one Mrs. Dalrymple brought 
up from Scotland a very fine japanned cabinet, which, being her own 
work, she presented to the queen ; but it was more than six months be- 
fore her majesty could be mistress of fifty guineas, which she designed 
to give as a return for the compliment — that sum, indeed, being scarcely 
the value of it"' Thus, there is as little new in ladies' works as in any 
other of the vast routine of human inventions. Many persons in middle 
life will remember that in their childhood all their grown-up female rela- 
tions were intent on the act of japanning screens and other ornaments— 
perhaps, they did not proceed to cabinets — but here is a Scottish lady 
capable of japanning cabinets, worthy of the remuneration of fifty gui- 
neas from the queen-regnant, Anne. 

To return to matters of more importance in the character and conduct 
of queen Anne ; whilst her greedy favourite strove to prevent her royal 

' It has been proved that the Marlboronghs drew ftom the public purse at that 
very moment, the enormous revenue of 64,000^ per annum ; before the death ol 
the duke, their income amounted to 94fi00l. Yet before the second year ol 
queen Anne's reign, they were so much limited in their means as to have ii» 
•onvejrance of their own. 

*Lockiia.'. of Carnwahj Papers, vol. i. p. 367 to 269. 
TOL.XJI. — 13 E 
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mistress from giving the reward she thought fit for the ingenuity and 
taste of one of her female subjects, this very favourite was revelling in 
unbounded wealth, the fruits of the very war she urged as a reason for 
penuriousness. As for charity, it may be supposed that the queen dared 
not make the demand of the dragon who guarded her gold, for she bor- 
rowed the sum she needed, and paid it as she could obtain the funds by 
some personal deprivation. A case of touching distress became known 
to her of the sad fate of sir Andrew Foster, a gentleman who had spent 
his life as her father's faithful servant ; he had likewise been rumed in 
fortune by his adherence to him. The queen had known him when she 
was a child ; and when she was informed that he had expired of famine, 
in some wretched abode in London — his destitution being bo complete 
that he lef^ not wherewithal for the purposes of interment — shocked at 
the fate of the unfortunate Jacobite, she was desirous that he might be 
decently buried.* Yet, her majesty, in all points, excepting food, lodg- 
ing, and clothing, was as poor as the unconscious object of her remorse- 
ful charity ; nevertheless, she had tome credit, and obtained a loan of 
twenty guineas of lady Fretchville, one of her ladies, whose name often 
occurs as her personal attendant. Her majesty employed the gold thus 
borrowed for the purpose of giving decent interment to the hapless ser- 
vant of her father." 

' The opposition of the duke of Hamilton to the Union was constant 
and efiectual, until, on a sudden, it ceased. His conduct was considered, 
by all statesmen in and near those times, as most mysterious; but it was 
generally supposed, that he was gained by the personal influence of 
queen Anne, with whom he maintained an intimate friendship. The 
secret has been divulged by Charles Hamilton, (the duke's son, by the 
unfortunate lady Barbara Fitzroy,) who has given a quotation from a 
despatch of lord Middleton, prime minister to the titular king at Su Ger- 
mains. James Stuart saw Uie progress of the Union with satisfaction, for 
the woful experience of a century of regal calamity in his family had 
convinced him that the island-empire would always be rent into miser- 
able weakness until that long-needed measure should take place. He 
entreated the duke of Hamilton to forbear from further opposition to the 
Union, as he had it extremely at heart *to give his sister (queen Anne) 
this proof of his ready compliance with her wishes, not doubting but he 
should have one day the power of making amends to bis ancient king- 
dom.' 

As the queen completed the Union while the duchess of Marlborough 
ostensibly governed her, it has been attributed to the influence of tl^t 
person and her party. Such assertion is completely erroneous. Witness 
tne words of Maynwaring, the confidant of the duchess, and himself one 
of the under ministers of state : ^ As for your Scots,'' says he, writing to 
her * ^'k 19 impossible for you to think worse of them than I do, or to 

* Lockhart of Carnwath's Papers, vol. i. p. 267 to 269. * Ibid. p. 316. 

' Hamilton's Transactions, p. 4 1^-44, quoted in Continuation of History of 
England. Sir J. Mackintosh, vol. ix. p. 199. 

* Coxe MS. Brit Museum ; likewise Priyate Correspondence of the duchess of 
Biarlboiough, vol. i. p. 396. 
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apprehend more mischief from them, and I think your being against the 
Union should always be remembered to your everlasting honour^ for with* 
out that it had been impossible for these people to have supported them- 
selves for a month/' Thus, it may be gathered, that the queen derived 
some little freedom from her communication with her northern magnates 
when the Union was ratified, since ^^ these people" signify Harley and 
his coadjutors, frqm among whom her Tory ministry was afterwards 
formed. 

The duchess of Marlborough was not the only person in violent op- 
position to the Union. Lord-chancellor Somers, soon after president of 
the council, did all he could to prevent the repeal of the cruel torture 
laws pertaining to the Scottish national constitution, which, together 
with many savage customs in executions, were among the worst abuses 
which this salutary Union swept away. Lord Somers had the baseness 
to oppose the abolition of torture, appointed at the will and pleasure of 
the Sicottish council of state, ^ until after the death of the pretended 
prince of Wales ;" ' the tragedy of Nevill Payn, the Jacobite, being tor- 
tured to death, under the regency of Mary If., at a time when this Somers 
was in the English ministry, cannot be forgotten ; his argument would 
betray the use his colleagues in Scotland had made of it since the Revo- 
lution. Torture was likewise used as a power of eliciting evidence in 
criminal causes, as the London Gazette, published in the reign of William 
and Mary, fully proves.' 

Notwithstanding all opposition, the measure was passed early in the 
year 1707, both in Scotland and England. Queen Anne signed the 
Union, and ratified it, with great state, in presence of the Sottish com- 
missioners, her own ministers, and the members of both houses of par- 
liament. In the act of signing the ratification, the queen is said to have 
made use of words worthy of a more enlightened statist than herself. 

^The Union with Scotland,'' she said, His the happiness of my 
feign." • 

On the same day, April 24th, 1707, her majesty dissolved the English 
house of commons, and finally summoned the first united parliament of 
Great Britain, to meet on the ensuing October 23d. The queen cele- 
brated the Union by a national festival. A few days afterwards, she 
went in solemn procession to St. Paul's Cathedral, on May-day 1707, 
when she returned hearty thanksgivings for the successful completion 
of an act of legislature, which she rightly foretold would prove the true 
happiness of her reign. 

The magnificent routine of ceremonial which attended her majesty's 
May-day festival was an easy and pleasant part of the a&ir ; but, owing to 
the corrupt mode in which her ministry brought the Union into prac- 

^ Condnoation of Mackintoshes History of England, vol. ix. p. 228. 

* The London Gazette, of April, 1689, more than once mentions, with the cool 
ness of customary occurrencoi that the murderer of sir George Lockhart had 
been repeatedly tortured, by order of the Scottish council, to force him to dis- 
close his accomplices, without effect Brit Museum. 

* Vie de la reine Anne Stuart, printed at Amsterdam, 1715; and Edmund Ca 
lamy's Diary, vol. ii. 
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tical eflect, Scotland was, in the course of a few ensuing weeiks, almost 
in a state of open rebellion. 

The queen's attention was, about the same period, diverted from these 
affiiirs of rital moment, concerning her realms, to a fresh explosion of 
palace-dissension, arising from a cause which, for.three succeeding years, 
leA her little peace in the hours of domestic retirement The suife ori 
ffinated in the furious jealousy now manifested in thk behaviour of the 
duchess of Marlborough, against her kinswoman, Abigail Hill. There 
is reason to suppose, from the extraordinary part taken by the queen in 
the secret marriage of this attendant with her page, Samuel Masham, that 
the suspicions of the duchess of Marlborough against her kinswoman 
bad burst into open fury before that wedlock, which did not occur until 
the summer of 1707. The poor queen certainly played a strange part 
in the transaction, forgetting her sovereign dignity so far as to go into a 
corner of the palace, to become witness of a stolen marriage between 
two persons of full age, who had the leave of no person to ask concent 
ing their union, excepting perhaps her own, out of deference. And the 
queen condescended to such arrangement, in order that all parties might 
keep their ears safe from a furious explosion of wrath from the imperious 
duchess; the whole forms a palace-incident too ridiculous for belief, 
were it not verified on all sides. How long the knot, tied in the presence 
of majesty, between Abigail and Samuel, would have remained concealed 
in romantic mystery, there is no knowing, if the poor queen Anne, whose 
hand, like that of her unfortunate ancestors, was ever open to give, had 
not thought proper to dower the bride very handsomely from the privy- 
purse; a fund which the Marlborough duchess guarded with angry 
watchfulness. 

^ The conduct,'' says the duchess, ^ both of the queen and Abigail, 
convinced me there was some mystery ; thereupon I set myself to in- 
quire, as particulariy as I isould, into it ; and in less than a week's time, 
1 discovered that my cousin was become an absolute favourite — that the 
queen herself was present at her marriage in Dr* Arbuthnot's lodgings-^ 
at which time her majesty had called for a round sum from the privy- 
purse." ' To add to these enormities, the inquiring duchess made the 
discovery, ^ that Mrs. Masham came ofren to the queen when the prince 
was asleep (he was then a declining invalid, and took naps in the middle 
of the day), and she was generally two hours every day in private with 
her. And 1 likewise then discovered, beyond all dispute, Mr. Harley's 
correspondence and interest at court, by the means of this woman." 
She adds, ^^ I was struck with astonishment at such an instance of in- 
gratitude, and should not have believed it, if there had been any room 
for doubting." The duchess wrote a most exaggerated statement of 
these trivial circumstances to her husband, who replied to her inflated 
complaints with the same calmness and good sense which had aided him 
in attaining the top of the ladder of ambition. His letter is dated from 
his camp, Meldest, in Low Germany, June 3, 1707 : 

" The wisest thing is to have to do with as few people as possible. If you 
are sure Mrs. Masham speaks of business to the queeQ, I should think you migh:, 

' Conduct, p. 14S. 
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with some caution, tell her of it, which would dc good Foi she certainlj must 
be grateful, and will mind what you say." * 

The duchess did not heed the temperate advice of her astute husband, 
but inflamed her mind with cogitations on the barbarity, ingratiude, and 
wickedness of the "queen's intrigues" with her cousin — a homely 
dressec, or. chamber-woman, ft is difficult to imagine how the word 
^ intrigues," could apply to her majesty's conversations with her author- 
zed servant, during the day-slumbers of her invalid and declining bus* 
oand, since it was on Abigail Masham all personal assistance that th* 
queen required in attending on him devolved ; and at night she slept on 
a pallet, in the ante-chamber to her majesty's bed-room, within call ; ' 
the queen oflen supported prince George vhen he was labouring under 
his dreadful attacks of asthma,' and she required some help beyond what 
her own strength could afford. 

Very much perplexed seems the duchess of Marlborough to have 
been in her endeavour to make out a case of injury, to herself or to any 
one else, from the queen's intimacy with Abigail Masham. In the course 
of her investigation, she says, " My reflection quickly brought to my 
mind many passages which had seemed odd, but had left no impressions 
of jealousy. Particulariy, I remembered, that a long while before this 
occurred, being with the queen — to whom I had gone very privately by 
a secret passage from my lodging to the royal bed-chamber — on a sud- 
den this woman, Abigail, not knowing 1 was there, came in with the 
boldest and gayest air possible. But upon the sight of me, stopped, and 
immediately asked, making a most solemn courtesy, ^ Did your majesty 
ring?' and then went out again. This singular behaviour needed no in- 
terpreter now to make it understood." * 

All these important reminiscences and investigations were part and 
parcel of the delights of the summer seclusion at stately Windsor. The 
queen and her attendant had already been taken to task, and duly lec- 
tured for the stolen marriage. Her majesty's portion of the objurgation 
being administered in the following manner : — " The next opportunity I 
had of being alone with the queen, 1 could not forbear putting her in 
mind, ^ That she used to say, wJien she was desired to keep anything a 
secret^ she would however tell it to me, because, according to Mon- 
taigne's observation, telling a thing to a friend, is only telling it to 
oneself;' but yet she bad kept the secret of my cousin Hill marrying 
Mr. Masham, a long time from me. But the only thing I was concerned 
at, that it plainly showed a change in her majesty towards me, as I had 
once before observed to her. When the queen was pleased to say ^ that 
it was not she that was changed, but me, and that if I was the same to 
her she was sure she was to me ;' the queen added, with a good deal of 
earnestness, ^ I believe 1 have spoken to Masham a hundred times, to tell 
you of her maniage, but she would not' This startled me, an^l blind 
as J had been before, I began to open my eyes when I came to reflect 
upon these words, which plainly implied, that Mrs. Masham had often 

^ Conduct, p. 185. * Lord Dartmouth's Notes. ' IbiC 

* Conduct, hy the duchess of Marlborough. 

13* 
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bad consultations with the qaeen, though she would not haye been 
thought to presume to speak to her majesty about this or anything else. 
When I asked her about her secret marriage, she (Mrs. Masham) told 
me, ^ She beliered the bed-chamber woman had told the queen of it"" 
So far was she from owning to her inquisitor that the queen had acted as 
witness of the same. 

It is indeed remarkable, in the course of the fierce scrutiny henceforth 
instituted by the imperious duchess, on the condoling gossiping between 
the queen and Blis. Masham, in the sick room of the declining prince, 
how she betrays the system of espionage kept up by her on Uiese im- 
portant palace-secrets. ^When the queen went privately to Abigail^s 
wedding in the Scotch doctor's chamber,'' says the duchess, ^ the &ct 
was discovered by a boy belonging to one of the under-senrants, who 
saw her (the queen) going alone. After this," continues the duchess 
^ I went tnree or four nights together to the queen, hoping to do some 
good with her, but I generally found Mrs. Masham in the waiting-room 
ready to go in as I came out. One of these times, as 1 passed by her, I 
told her that I had a desire to have some talk with her, and she answered 
me with a low courtesy and a great deal of humility, ^ that she would 
wait upon me."" 

The duchess changed her mind in regard to her &rst intention of 
giving ^ the party suspected" of ill offices with the queen, a sound per- 
sonal rating, instead of which she wrote to her an angry letter from 
Woodstock Palace. The superior style of the answer astonished her, 
and she became convinced that the serving-maid kinswoman had been 
prompted by her other cousin, the statesman, Harley. Here the ftr- 
seeing duchess was mistaken, for Mrs. Masham wrote in a better style 
than secretary Harley, or the duchess, or any of the courtiers of the era, 
as any one may ascertain who compares their respective compositions. 
It is likewise undeniable that her letters surpass those of the authors and 
poets among whose correspondence they are found.' Mrs. Masham had 
a large red nose, was very plain, and had miserable health ; but she was 
a person of talent, and must have educated herself amidst the privations 
and miseries of her early life. 

It does not appear that she was guilty of any of the circumventing 
ingratitude regarding her royal mistress on which the duchess rails, in 
theatrical rant, using the words ^ barbarous," ^ horrid," and even ^ ghast- 
ly !" * Much trouble would have been saved to the queen, if she had 
authorized Mrs. Masham to say to her cousin — ^ The confidential inti- 
macy between the queen and myself originated with yourself^ for the 
queen, by accident, overheard you railing on her to me, and expressing 
loathing and hatred to her person without provocation, about a mere 
tnfle ; hence the change in her heart and afiections towards you." But 

' Coze Papers. Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson, Brit 
Museum, inedited. The same scene is printed in the Conduct, but the MS. has 
iar more matter and circumstance. 

* Coxe Papers. MS. Letter before cited. Hitherto inedited. 

•See the Swift correspondence. Swift himself speaks very highly of her 
abilities. * Ibid. 
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this was never done, and the duchess continued to search and strike in 
the dark, like a blind person enraged. Perhaps if she had known and 
even believed the cause, her self-sophistry would have explained it away, 
—as, for instance, she knew the abusive and taunting letter she had 
written to the queen, in her rage at finding her majesty unwilling to ap- 
point her son-in-law, lord Sunderland, secretary-of state ; and yet she 
could wonder that the queen loved her no longer, whilst she laid the 
fault of the change on her cousin, who certainly had no concern with 
that epistle ! 

The queen's attention was at last aroused from these grovelling wrang- 
lings by the alarming state into which her fovourite measure of the Union 
had plunged Scotland* Yet, in all justice, it ought to be added, that the 
discontents arose from the flagrant perversion of a large sum the English 
parliament had voted, as '^ equivalent'' to Scotland, to the purposes of 
private interest and peculation, for no tittle of which was the sovereign 
accountable. 

The '^ equivalent money," which was to smooth all impediments to 
the practical working of the Union of Scotland with England, consisted 
of 398,085/. 1 0«., paid to Scotland, as indemnity for a certain portion of 
the national debt then first saddled on Scotland, which henceforth bore 
an equality of taxation with England, for the purposes of paying the in- 
terest. Unfortunately, none of the ^^ equivalent" found its way into the 
possession of the great body of the people, or even of the middle-class 
tax-payers, who forthwith had to pay taxes on malt, salt, and all the 
endless inflictions of the excise. The poor commonalty showed their 
indignation by pelting the twelve wagons which carried the ^equivalent 
money," graciously sent by the queen's ministry, through Edinburgh to 
the gates of the castle, although it was guarded by a party of Scotch 
dragoons,* this pitiless pelting could not be averted ; indeed, the military 
escort, as well as the money-carts, took refuge in the sheltering walls of 
the castle, thoroughly encased and encrusted with mud. No sooner was 
the treasure safely lodged in the castle, than a plot was forthwith hatched 
to seize it by force or fraud, and efibct a division somewhat difi^rent 
from that intended by the queen's ministry. John Kerr of Kersland, 
Esq., the leader of the Cameronians, was one of those persons who, like 
Marlborough, Godolphin, and the rest of the aristocracy, intrigued on 
both sides, and made ready to swim, either as Jacobite or revolutionist, 
as the tide set the strongest ; he obtained information of this scheme, or 
rather, it is supposed, contrived it himself, and forthwith denounced it to 
the duke of Queensberry, who was to receive the largest slice of the 
equivalent. The duke seemed surprised, but requested the informer '^ to 
go into the measures of the conspirators ;" and that he might do so with 
security, ^he duke obtained for him a privy-seal from the queen.' 

** AiriTK R. Whereas we are fully sensible of the fidelity and loyalty of John 
Kerr of Kersland, Esq., and of the services be performed to us and to our gov- 
ernment, we therefore grant bim this, our royal leave and license to keep com- 
pany and associate himself with such as are disafiected to ui, and to our govern- 
ment, in such way and manner as he sball judge most for our service. 

' Life of Edmund Calamy, vol. il. p. 64. * Ibid. voL iL p. 6C. 
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" Given tintler our ro3r«l hand, at our Castle of Windsor, the 7th of Jnly, 1707, 
of our rei^, the sixth year. Ahvb R.'* 

Queen Anne's hand is not expected to be found among the dark and 
treacherous schemes which read to memory the turbulent under-cur- 
rents of plots which agitated not only public, but domestic life^ in the 
two preceding centuries. There is little doubt that this spy would have 
templed many of his countrymen to ruin, only he was seen coming oat 
of Sodolphin's house in St James's Square, by a Scotch Jacobite, who 
wrote the news to the circle of the duchess of Gordon.* Kerr's treach- 
ery was then suspected.' 

In order to regain the confidence of his party, Kerr of Kersland con- 
trived to draw the Cameronians into a protestation against queen Anne. 
He therefore convened a formidable muster of those fierce sectarians, the 
followers of ^ preacher Macmillan," who, at the Mercat Cross of Edin- 
burgh, (the scene of many previous political freaks,) made a public de- 
claration against queen Anne, saying, ^she had forfeited the crown of 
Scotland by imposing the Union, and affirmed that it was unlawful to 
pay her taxes, or render her obedience." • 

Such was the use Kerr made of the above quoted document under 
queen Anne's hand and privy-seal. He finished by accusing Godolphin 
and his associates of being Jacobites, because he could not prevail on 
them to supply Edinburgh Castle with ammunition and stores. They 
in fact scarcely knew what the attachments of John Kerr of Kersland 
actually were ; in reality, they had much the same tendency with their 
own devoted afifections to self-interest as soon as the most sure method 
of securing it was ascertained. The last organized struggle against the 
union of England and Scotland was dissolved by this intrigue. The 

> Calamy, p. 65 — 67. 

' Among other benefits of the Union, that measure extirpated the market for 
bribery, which had caused a base portion of the Scotch aristocracy to sell their 
influence for whatsoever they could get from England or France — sometimes to 
both. 

"The equivalent" seems the last bribe, and this plot, conducted by John Kerr, 
one of the last schemes of a species as disgraceful to the government as it was 
to the hired spy, who hoped to lead on those who trusted him to their destruc- 
tion. Twenty or thirty of his associates were to appear on the Castle Hill at 
noon, when company was usually promenading. The conspirators were to wear 
swords, and to have pistols privately about them. The leader was to inquire 
for some officer in the castle, it mattered not who he might be. As soon as the 
gate was opened (which was never refused to any gentleman), the Jacobite 
leader was to pistol the sentinel ; his friends were to follow, and secure! the cas- 
tle-bridge, and one hundred more of the party walking on the Castle Hill were, 
on this signal, to make the best of their way aAer them, and secure all the cash. 
The plan, Kerr declared, was only too feasible ; for there were but thirty-five 
elTective soldiers in the castle, some of whom he had himself been the instru- 
ment of gaining, and the garrison was destitute of ammunition. Kerr, in vain, 
gave the alarm to the duke of Queensberry ; then finding no measures of secu- 
rity taken, he hastened to London, and from thence hurried to Windsor, where 
ne demanded an audience of lord Godolphin, and proved how trusty he was as 
the queen^s spy and authorized plot-contriver, by informing that minister of an 
invasion that was intended by France, to take place simultaneously with his atr 
tempt on the Castle of Edinburgh. • Life of Calamy, vol. ii. p. 67. 
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celebrated ^ equivalent'^ rested safely in the fortress of the good city un 
til it was divided amonff those who earned it,* and the whole island, 
content or malcontent, obeyed ostensibly the sceptre of queen Anne, as 
queen of Great Britain, instead of the sovereign of the separate kingdoms 
of England and Scotland. 

While the Cameronians manifested their discontent at the proceedings 
of Anne, the first queen of Scotland, by formally deposing her at th« 
Mercat Cross, the poets of the north exhaled their indignation in a dif- 
ferent mode, and many quaint and comical ballads still remain in oral 
memory, which, as illustrative of the Union, must, by the way, be pretty 
considerable enigmas to the ^ spinners and knitters in the sun,'' if they 
are chanted by them at the present day. The most spirited of these 
lays invoked the name of queen Anne in a strain of anything but bene- 
diction, to the lively air called by the French, ^ Je suis un petit tank' 
houT^'* which, if every nation had its right, is, afler all, an old Scolch 
melody : 



** Ton're right queen Anne, qneen Anne, 
You're right queen Anne, queen 
Anne; 
YouVe towed us in your hand, 
Let them tow us out wha can I 
** You^re right queen Anne, queen Anne, 
You're right queen Anne, my dow ^ 
You've curried the old mare's hide. 
She'll fling nae mair yon. 
« V\\ tell you a tale queen Anne, 
A tale of truth ye'll hear. 
It's of an auld guid man, 
That had a good grey mare. 
« HeM that mare on the hills. 
And twa ma^r in the staj' 
But that untoward jade, 
She'd do no good at a'. 
**For when he grathed^ that mare, 
Or curried her hide fh' clean. 
Then she would stamp and wince, 
And show tvra glancing e'en. 
« Whene'er her tail played whisk. 
Or when her look grew shy. 
It's then the wise auld man 
Had need to stand aby. 
**He hired a farrier stout,* 
Frae out the West couotrie. 



A era Ay selfish loon. 
That loved the wliite money. 
** The white and eke the red, 
And he has ta'en an aitb,' 
That he would do the deed. 
• • • 

** And he brought a' his smiths,* 
I wot he paid them weel ! 
And they hae seized the mare. 
And bound her neck and heel. 

*< The wise auld man he laughed. 
And wow ! but he was fain \ 
He bad them prod' enough, 
And skelp ' her ow'r again. 

" The mare was hard beset. 

And grained and routed sair ; 
And aye her tail played whisk. 
When she durst do no mair. 

** And aye he bored her ribs, 
And gae her tither switch. 
We'll learn ye to be douce,** 
Ye auld wansonsy witch ! 

** The mare right piteous stood, 
And bore all patiently; 
She deemed it for her good, 
Though good she ne'er could see I 



> Lockhart of Camwath gives the items of its distribution from a document 
which no one has gainsayed. ' Dove. 

* The gray mare on the hills is Scotland, « The twa others in the stall" m 
England and Ireland. 

* Girthed. • Duke of Queensberry. 
' Oath of the High Commission for the Scottish Union. 

^ The one-and-thirty commissioners. ^ * Spur. 

* To lash till the skin comes ofL ^ Tame and sweet-temperea 
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*< The smiths were smoor^d ilk ane,* 
The wise auld man was slain. 
The last word e*er he said. 
Was with a waefu' main. 

** * O wae be to the mare, 
And a* her hale conntrie, 
I wish I had let her rin 
As wild as wild could be.* 

*< The mare she scaped away, 
Frae among the deadly stour. 
And scampered haim to him* 
Wha ought * her ones befort, 

** Take heed, queen Anne, queen Anne ! 
Take heed queen Anne, my daw. 
The auld gray mare's oursel — 
The wise auld man is you." 



''But desperations*s force, 

Will drive a tame man mad, 
And desperation's force 
Has roused the good auld ytmd} 

« And when one desperate grows, 
I 1^1 you truth, queen Anne, 
None kens what he will do. 
Be it a beast or man. 

^ Our mare first shook her ears. 
And then she gave a snore,* 
And then she gave a rear, 
Made all the smiths to glower I 

** The mare then made a burst 

With ten mares' strength and mair, 
Made a' the kipples crash. 
And a* the smiths to rair. 

No doubt, laureate odes invocatoiy of the name of queen Anne, sung 
at St. James's, on her birth-nights, being ^^ done into music by the best 
hands,'' might be quoted ; the tenour of which would be more in unison 
with that species of solemn dullness, called ^ the dignity of history.'^ 
But to show the spirit of an age at one bold dash, let the songs of the 
people, on any movement reported to emanate from the sovereign, be 
examined. This northern lyric, it will be noticed, threatens queen Anne 
with Scotland, " scaping haim to him wha aught gowned) her ance (once) 
before ;" a Jacobite hint, which occurs in another national ballad, pos- 
sessing, moreover, the advantage of hitching the whole of the queen^s 
commissioners for the Union of Scotland, with some of their character 
istics, into a much shorter and livelier page, than if attempted in plain 
prose: 

«* Now fy, let us a' to the * Treaty !' 

And we shall see wonders there, . 

For Scotland's to be a bride, sirs 1 

And wed to the earl of Stair. 
There's Queensberry, Seafield, and Marr, sirs, 

And Morton comes in, by the bye ; 
There*s London, and Leven, and Weems, sirs, 

And Sutherland frequently dry.' 
"There's Roseberry, Glasgow, and Duplin, 

Lord Archibald Campbell and Ros»— 
The president Francis Montgomery, 
Wha ambles like any paced horse. 
There's Johnstoun, Dan Campbell, and Ross, tool 

Whom their court hath still on their bench I 
There's solid Pitmedden and Forgland, 
Wha designs jumping soon on the bench. 

* Mare, or rather j'adt with the / pronounced y. • Snort 

' Smothered each one. ^ The heirs of James IL 

• Owned; "ought," as the past of the verb oiw, is still vernacular among the 
East Anglians ; h€ ought Aer, is in the same sense as in the above ballad, " he 
owned her." 

'The devotion of this noble to strong potations, is frequently glanced at in Ja 
eobite satire. 
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*< There's Orinittoan and Tillicoultrie, 

There's Smollett for toun o* Dumbarton, 
There's Amiston, too, and Camwathie^ 

(Put in by his uncle lord Wharton.) 
There's Grant and the jrouog Pennicuik, sirs, 

Hugh Montgomery, Davy Dalrymple, 
There's one who will surely bear bouk, sirs, 

Prestongrange who indeed is not simple. 

** Now we'll all bless the jimp one-and-thirty, 

If they prove tiot to be traitors in fact, 
But see that their bride be well drest, sirs. 

Or their councils must ilka gae back. 
May the auld one then take the hale pack, sirs, 

Awa on his beck with a bang, 
Then well may our new buskit bride, sirs. 

For her amflrtt wootr took langP* 

Meantime, the list of union-commissioners enumerated in the above 
ballad, which comprised the chief of queen Anne's Scotch agents, be« 
came exceedingly unpopular in the north ; and, assuredly, the scanda- 
lous corruptions in regard to the equivalent-money were quite sufficient 
to throw all Scottish people at large into the state of desperation so gra- 

Ehically allegorized in the ballad of "The Auld Grey Mare." The 
mding of the chevalier St George was looked forward to by many in 
the north, as the only event likely to effect a *' repeal of the Union,"* — 
a cry that soon became as much reiterated in Scotland in the earlier 
years of the eighteenth century, as we have heard it in the nineteenth in 
regard to Ireland. The pride of the Scots was deeply hurt at the ex- 
tinction of their parliament and the monarchical dignity of their separate 
realm, as they told the world in the following historical song : — 

* The Jacobite historian, Lookhart of Carnwath. Lord Wharton was so furious 
a republican Whig, that Lookhart the Jacobite being put into the commission by 
his interest seems surprising. Yet if we compare the ballad with his history, 
the assertion seems true enough. Probably the Jacobitism of Lockhart deve- 
loped itself in the course of this business, as it seems his first entry into histori- 
cal life. 

•Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. i. p. 489. "King Wil- 
liam IIL told the earl of Jersey, * that it was a maxim of the Stuart kings (what* 
soever advances tkey pretended towards it) to have no union with Scotland, 
though, in his opinion, it would be an advantage, for it could not be done with- 
out admitting a good number of Scotch members into both houses of parlia- 
ment, who must (Upend upon tht crown for tubtistenct.^ " The king added, " * that 
he was not desirous that the experiment should be made in his reign, for be had 
not the good fortune to know what would satisfy a Scotchman V " From this 
speech it may be inferred, that he was no more willing to take any steps towards 
a union with Scotland, than the monarchs he bad supplanted, and whom he 
censured on that account ; wherefore the failure was more criminal in them than 
in him, who drew from taxation fifteen time* the revenue of any Stuart king, it 
would be difficult to decide ; as be had a swarm of Dutchmen to satisfy, he was 
not likely to make trial as to what might ^ satisfy a Scotchman." He certainly 
meditated providing for his Scottish Celtic subjects, by extermination, of which 
the Glencoe massacre was a prelude, and the unfortunate colonists at Darien 
were far **iTom satisfied," being by his machinations deliberately starved to 
death.^ — [See Encyo. Brit Sir J. Dalrymple's Hist and Appendix.] 
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** Fareweel to a* our Scottish fiune, 
Fareweel oar ancient glorjr ; 
Fareweel e'en to our Scottish name 
Sae ikmed in martial storjr . 
** Now Sark rins o'er the Solvray sands, 
And Tweed rins to the oeean ; 
To mark where England's province stands — 
8ie a pared of roguti m a nation f* 

The extreme mildness and mercy of qaeen Anne^s conduct, in return 
for many provocations (incited by such lays as these) was afler all the 
best policy, even had she studied its mere statistical effect, instead of 
positively refusing, as she did, to shed blood on the scaffold for insur- 
gency. 

Much despised as the personal character of Anne has been, the pecu- 
liar tone of action which she prescribed to herself— perhaps, as peni- 
tence for former ill deeds, the memory of which was hewvy on her heart 
*^had the beneficial effect of preventing inflammatory retaliation. If the 
angry demonstration of the people of Scotland had been met by a spirit 
of cruelty, or even severity, an exterminating war would have ensued, 
as disgraceful to humanity as that which desolated Ireland in the latter 
years of queen Elizabeth. 

Anne's great seal was cancelled on occasion of the Union, and a new 
one designed; instead of her figure being delineated as formerly in 
equestrian progression, with greyhounds coursing by the side of her 
steed, her majesty was represented seated on a rock as Britannia, with 
the Union flag flying near her, and the intersected cross of Sl Andrew 
and St. George on her shield.* 

Of course, the attendance of the Scottish members of parliament in 
London, and the sixteen peers elected as the slender representation of 
the Scottish noblesse^ drew some of the most wealthy and influential 
persons of that nation to London. The presence of so many of the 
Scotch nobility afforded some protection to the queen, and aided her in 
balancing the power of the faction that oppressed her. National jea- 
lousy, and party jealousy, forthwith took the alarm, and spoke, in their 
accustomed organs of lampoons and squibs, against the norUiem in- 
break. The well-known asseveration of the queen, in her first speech 
after her accession, ^ that her heart was entirely English,'' had passed 
into a sort of motto-proverb, and was inscribed on various of her me- 
dals. These words were retorted by English satire as a taunt on her 
supposed partiality to the Scotch after the Union : 

** The qaeen has lately lost a part, 
Of her « Entirely English heart," 
For want of which by way of botch. 
She pieced it up again with Scotch." 

Apparently the Scotch were ill-trealed at this juncture : on pretence 
of the return of the sixteen peers elected to the British house of lords at 
every new parliament, the English legislature denied seats in the house 
of lords to those Scottish lords who possessed English peerages. 

' Engravings of Medals and Seals. Brit Museum. 
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Such was a great wrong, for the very small number of sixteen, elected 
as their representatives by the Scottish nobles, had been fixed with re- 
ference to the number who sat in the house of lords as English peers. 
As a consolatory mark of favour for the injury of denying the duke of 
Hamilton his seat in the house of lords as duke of Brandon, the queen 
stood godmother in person for his third son, and, following the example 
of the celebrated queen of Louis XII., Anne of Bretagne, her majesty 
gave the boy her own name of Anne, unsheltered by the addition of any 
masculine baptismal name. The noble young Hamilton was, perforce, 
called '^ lord Anne,'' from his infancy, to his arrival at guardsman's 
estate, — for lord Anne Hamilton, although not quite so much celebrated, 
was (like his partner in nominal affliction, the great Anne duke de Mont- 
morency) a valiant soldier.* 

Among the current events of the sixth year of queen Anne, an odd 
circumstance occurred in regard to the ambassador of Peter the Great, 
which occasioned remarkable alterations in the laws of this country con- 
cerning foreign ministers. Prince Matveof, afler attending the queen's 
levee, and taking formal leave of her, when recalled to Russia was 
arrested in St James's Street, on the writ of Mr. Morton, laceman of 
Covent Garden, July 27, 1707, and buried, with much indignity, to a 
spunging-house.' The noble Russian, who did not seem to comprehend 
the cause of the attack, resisted his capture manfully, laid several of the 
bailifiPs poss^ low in the kennel, and wounded seriously more than one 
of them. There does not appear to have been the slightest occasion for 
violence, or any intention to wrong the tradesman, the amount of that 
and other debts being only 50?., for which satisfaction was instantly 
given. Of course the Russian ambassador left England in great disgust, 
and made a very serious complaint to the czar of the insult. All l^ne- 
ficial intercourse of trade was immediately stopped by the czar, who 
likewise threatened a declaration of war ; on which queen Anne entered 
into an elaborate explanation, that the insult did not originate from any 
wrong intended by her or by her ministers, but arose from the rudeness 
of a tradesman that prince Matveof had incautiously employed. But this 
explanation, however reasonable it might seem in the eyes of an English 
queen and her ministry, was by no means satisfactory to czar Peter. It 
caused him, however, to write a very naive and original epistle, request- 
ing ^ the high and mighty princess Anne, queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to return hun by bearer the head of Morton, the laceman, of 

* In 1 726, Lockhart of Carnwath wrote to his titular king, James III., ^ that the 
dtike of Hamilton was soliciting a commission in the guards of king George, for 
his younger brother, lord Anne, but that was no reason why the duke should not 
prove a true Jacobite according to promise, when the time was ripe." Lord 
Anne Hamilton, nevertheless, lived and died practically faithAil to the Georgian 
monarchs. His wife, Mary Pownal, lost her baptismal name in the appellation 
of Lady jinnt Hamilton. This lady, when a widow, was appointed a lady of 
the bed-chamber on the marriage of Charlotte, princess of Mecklenburg, with 
George III. The author of these biographies has been favoured by Mrs. Shickel- 
thorpe, of Norfolk, with the examination of an autograph letter addressed by lady 
Anne to a relative of hers, describing the royal wedding. 

*Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet Toone's Chronology. 
TOL. XU. 14 
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Covent Garden, together with the heads and hands of any of his aiders 
and abettors in the assault on prince Matveof, that her majesty might 
have incarcerated in her dungeons and prisons.'^ 

The queen, who had very little knowledge regarding the raried cus- 
toms and manners of the kingdoms of the eartl^ was at once amazed 
and fretted at this oriental demand of the heads and hands of Mr. Morton 
and his assistants ; she desired her secretary ^ to assure the czar, that 
she had not the disposal of any heads in her kingdom, but those forfeited 
by the infraction of certain laws, which Mr. Morton and his posse had 
not infringed.*' Czar Peter either could not, or would not believe such 
was the case, and yet he had himself been long enough in England, in 
the preceding reign, studying ship-carpentry at Say Court, Deptford, to 
know that Englishmen did not have their heads and hands chopped off 
at the caprice of the crown. However, if he knew better, his boyars did 
not, and the angry correspondence between him and queen Anne, or her 
officials, continued for two years.* But to make an end of the incident, 
it must be noted here, that the queen luckily thought of sending one of 
her officials, Mr. Whitworth, who understood Muscovite usages, to say, 
^' That although nothing had been acted against prince Matveof but what 
the English law allowed, yet those laws were very bad and inhospitable 
ones, and that her nmjesty had had them repealed, so that his imperial 
majesty's ambassadors could never be subjected to such an insult and 
injury again.'' 

Such concession was no compliment, but mere matter of fact, which 
the queen, for the sake of the peace of her capital, was .glad to apply to 
all the ambassadors and resident ministers who came to Ekigland. From 
ihe reign of Anne, the persons of ambassadors and individuals of their 
suites have remained sacred from arrest.' 

According to court regulations, the persons of ambassadors had pre- 

^ The State Paper Office contains a voluminous correspondence on this incident. 

' A wise and just law, since no tradesmen are compelled to give them credit, 
or to deal otherwise than for ready money, while previously the most infaxnons 
impositions were known to have taken place on the inexperience of foreigners. 
Indeed, the general usages of England respecting foreign envoys and resident 
ministers savoured strongly of recent barbarism. At Westminster Abbey, among 
the other sights with which the public were then regaled, were the embalmed 
corpses of two ambassadors, said to be those of Sardinia or Portugal, who had 
died in London. Their English creditors had arrested them for debt, and takea 
possession of their corpses when about to be buried ; but, in the course of a few 
months, finding that the poor corpses were still less able to pay them when 
dead than when alive, and being, withal, quite tired of their company at their 
own dwellings, the creditors sent the bodies in their coffins to be deposited in 
Westminster Abbey, where they remaiped above ground, fbr being Roman 
catholics there was no priest to perform their obsequies. Now, the said ambas> 
sadorial corpses, being very well dressed in cut velvet, and remarkably well 
embalmed, the English public thought it a high treat to obtain a peep of their 
defunct excellencies; and the vergers found it for a cenmryand a half a mighty 
profitable concern to show them for an additional penny per head. This re- 
spectable peep-show continued to be in vogue so lately as 1794, if not into this 
century. Mr. Hutton of Birmingham mentions seeing the mummy ambassadors 
that year, in his Tour through the Sights of London. 
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▼ioosly been sacred in England, but not, it seems, beyond the precincts 
of the royal residences. The regulations of queen Anne* prevented the 
recurrence, not only of discontent, but of more violent or savage scenes. 
Perhaps, the czar was the more exacting, on account of the indignity 
oflered to his ambassador, because the duke of Marlborough, that sum- 
mer, was paying great diplomatic homage to his rival, Charles XII., and 
treating him as the umpire of the war in Germany. The deference paid 
to the young warlike Swede did not last very long ; the duke of Marl- 
borough did not bestow on him any further attention when he had 
bowed and complimented him out of his way. It is said that Charles XII. 
was indignant at the finery of Marlborough's dress ; yet even his rugged 
temper felt the insinuating power of the thorough-paced diplomatist 
Marlborough, in his turn, was shocked at the want of French, and bad 
writing, of the Swedish hero. The following message was sent to queen 
Anne from both renowned warriors, written by Marlborough to Godol- 
phin in the summer of 1707 : ^ I am to make the king of Sweden's 
(Charles XII.) excuse, that his letter to her majesty, queen Anne, is not 
in his own hand ; the reason given me was, that the king could not 
write French ; but the truth is, the handwriting of Charles XIJ. is so 
bad, her majesty could not have read it.'" 

The queen's unwise condescension in making herself a party at the 
secret marriage of Abigail Hill and Samuel Masham had now given to 
the duchess of Marlborough a tangible object to the suspicions of rivalry 
in royal favour, which had long caused her the most restless researches. 
From that moment, every instance of the queen's avoidance of her vio- 
leace, or manifestation of resentment for her unbearable insolence, was 
construed into the effects of the artful misrepresentations of a ^upplanter. 
Henceforth, she loudly rang all possible changes on the words ^ grati- 
tude" and ^ ingratitude," as if she herself, and connexions, had not owed 
their all to the queen she was abusing. An historian, taking notice of 
her vehement complaints of Mrs. Masham's thanklessness, observes : ^ It 
18 true, she was her near relative, and the defect of base ingratitude 

^ Instead of giving ambassadors precedence, as at present, according to the date 
of their several arrivals, they contended for precedence according to the sup- 
posed rank of the sovereigns they represented ; and such being a point of fierce 
contest always at issue between France and Spain on the martial and political 
arena of Europe, their ambassadors in England debated it at swords' point, 
fighting, aided by their retinues, at all public processions, and cutting the traces 
of each other's coaches, lest the line should be broken, and one dash in before 
the other. The London populace infinitely enjoyed these frays, and even pre- 
ferred seeing the ** mounseers" fight to witnessing their own pugilistic encoun- 
ters. The mob resorted, by appointment with each other, wheresoever an am* 
bassadorial procession was to take place. Johnny Bull examined, with much 
deliberation and judgment, the pugnacious qualities of the foreign cavaliers of 
the retinues of France and Spain, who fought round the coaches of their ambas- 
sadors. Pepys mentions his especial delight at witnessing a specimen of these 
contests, when more than one of the combatants lost their lives. The evil cer- 
tainly remained in the recent days of queen Mary ; for Lamberty, it will be 
emembered, mentions the anger of the ambassador of the emperor and orner 
ministers at the precedence the queen gave, out of favour, to ** Mr. Hop," the 
ambassador extraordinary of the States of Holland. 
*Coxe MS. Brit Museum. 
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seems to run in her family.'' He declares withal, '^ that she should hare 
chosen her watch-dog on the queen, when she became too grand or too 
indolent to perform that needful office, from a better breed." * 

Whilst the duchess was in the mood for reviling, she penned the 
queen tlie following choice epistle. In the course of the letter, she al- 
ludes to the princess Sophia, whose risit to England was so mnch 
dreaded by the queen as to occasion it to be a threat alternately held 
over her by two, at least, of the contending parties, into which her sub- 
jects were divided : — 

^Tas Ducaxst or MAiLBOiorva to Quxxir Ainri* (under the UBoa) nanes 
of Morley and Freeman.) 

•* August 6, 1707. 

** Lord Marlborough has written to me to put jour majesty in mind of ooont 
Wratii^law's picture, and in the same letter desires me to ask for aoe that he 
sent lord treasurer, (lord Godolphia,) which came from Hanover, which I have 
seen, and which I know you would not have me trouble you with ; and I have 
been so oAen discouraged in things of this nature, that I believe nobody in the 
world but myself would attempt it ; but I know Mrs. Morley's intentions are 
good, and to let her run on in so many mistakes, that must of necessity draw 
her into great misfortunes at last, is just as if one should see a friend's house oa 
fire and let them be burnt in their beds without endeavoring to wake them, only 
because they had taken laudanum, and did not desire to be disturbed. 

** This is the very case of poor dear Mrs. Morley ; nothing seems agreeable to 
her but what comes from the artifices of one that has always been reported to 
have a great talent that way." 

This clause seems to point at Mrs. Masham, against whom the duchess 
had declared open war : 

^ I heartily wish she (the queen) may discover her true friends before she 
•uflers for the want of that knowledge; but as for the business of calling for the 
princess Sophia over, I donH think that will be so easily prevented as, perhaps, 
she (the queens to whom tht Utter it written) may flatter herself it will, thoui^h I 
can't think thera can be many, at least that ktww how ridicuhui a creatwre she 
(the prmcets Sophia) is, that can be in their hearu for her." 

This attack on the princess Sophia probably originated in some con- 
tempt which that high-minded lady had shown for the character of the 
duke of Marlborough, on his late visit to her court, for the duchess had 
certainly never been in company with the electress : 

<<But we are a divided nation,*' (resumes the self-sufficient censnrer of all 
sorts and conditions of her contemporaries;) *'some are Jacobites that cover 
themselves with the name of Tory, and yet are against the crown. Others aro 
•o ignorant, that they really believe the calling over any of the house of Hano- 
ver, will secure the succession and the protestant religion. 

** And some of those gentlemen that do know better, and that have for eo many 
years supported the true interest against the malice of all the inventions of the 
enemies of this government, I suppose will grow easy, and will grow pretty 
indiflerent — at least, in what they may be of no ill consequence, further than in 
displeasing the court, not only in this of the princess Sophia, but in anything 
else that may happen. As Mrs. Morley orders her afiairs, she can^t expect mnch 
strength to oppose anything where she is most concerned. 

"Finding Mrs. Morley has so little time to spare, unless it be to speak to those 
who are more agreeable, or that say what she likes on these subjects, I have 

* Ralph's Answer to the Conduct * Coxe MS. Brit Museum. 
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taken the Uherty to write an answer to this — which you will say is sincere, and 
can be no ^reat trouble only to sign it with Morley/* 

It is an enigma to know what the duchess of Marlborough meant bjr 
the last paragraph of this epistle, unless she had finished up the insult 
by enclosing an answer to her own audacious attack, mimicking the 
manner of the queen's probable reply. She could not mean an answer 
to the small matter of business relative to the queen's pictures, which 
she makes the excuse of venting her evil feelings in this unique perform- 
ance, because she only asks for the unofficial signature of ^^ Morley.'' 
The folly of reviling the princess Sophia, in her low-caste term of 
^^ creature," could only have been perpetrated by one who cared for no 
consequences but the free ebullition of her own spite and spleen. The 
brow-beating style of the epistle proves the terms on which she lived 
with the queen in the summer of 17§7. 

Only a few weeks subsequent to the date of the above quoted epistle, 
a circumstance took place, which is solely recorded in a private and 
hitherto inedited letter of Henrietta, the eldest daughter of the duke and 
duchess of Marlborough, who had married to the heir of lord Godol- 
{^in, and was of course one of the bonds of the '^ family-junta.'' Her 
intelligence is, therefore, correct when she declares, that in a stormy 
council-debate, her majesty rose up in a flutter, and overthrew the chair 
on which she had been seated. From this movement, an augury, in 
jest, was drawn by the triumphant family-faction, that the queen meant 
it as a type or emblem of their overthrow ; a playful allusion to which 
circumstance is to be found in the following extract of a letter, preserved 
among the papers of his grace the duke of Devonshire : ' 
Laot Rialton* to thk Duohkss or DivoNSHnii 
••••••• "Sept 23, 1707. 

** 1 leave this place, as does the duchess of Marlborough, for St Albans, lord 
6 , and lord R ^ and your slave, for lord Kerrs (t) j from thence to New- 
market, where your lord's expected. Wee hear he can't stay for your grace. 

" Wee are every hour expecting to hear of three or four new ministers in great 
places, but the manner of the work is, I own, what delights me extremely, 
though I hear you, madam, have had some meetings with Aim. 

" Wee are all well here, and like mightily the queen's throwing back her 
chair, being a strong argument for the dissolution. All letters, wee hear, are 
opened ; this can't be, because it comes by a servant of the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough's. I am, my lord duke's and your grace's, with great sincerity and respect, 
" Most faithful, obedient, and humble servant, 

** Htt. RiALToir.'»« 

The time has been noted, when the queen's government made use of 

* Copied by permission of his grace. 

' Lord Godolpbin and the husband of the writer, lord Rialton, son-in-law to 
the duke and duchess of Marlborough, and son to lord-treasurer Godolphln 
«* Lord Kerrs" does not seem intelligible, without we have mistaken the word 
for lord Kent, afterwards duke of Kent, and the head of the powerful Grey 
family. He was lord-high-chamberlain, and a virulent Whig. 

' The letter is signed Htt Rialton, the first name seeming to be a contraction 
of Henrietta ; the construction of the epistle is more like that of a lord than a 
lady, but the indication of the Christian name shows that it mu$t be written bj 
lady Rialton. 

14* L 
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the protestants of the Cevennes in France, as a means of annoying Louis 
XIV. ; of course their leader, Cavallier, with his comrades, (being goenl- 
las, called camisards^) received a warm welcome in London, when they 
took shelter under queen Anne^s protection from the wrath of their king. 
Scarcely were they settled as refugeest when the lively spirits of the 
natives of the south began to effervesce in a style extraordinary, even 
among the numerous sectarians of Great Britain. Their ministens aftei 
remaining in trances or slumbers, such as would in these days have been 
called mesmeric, gave vent to such wild prophecies, that the government 
thought fit to interfere. John Aude and Nicolas Facio, for printing and 
publishing the writings of Elias Marion, were sentenced to be perched 
on a scaffold at Charing-cross and the Royal Exchange, with papers in 
their hats, signifying their crime ; ^ and,'* adds Calamy, " they actually 
sufiered accordingly." Such a proceeding was not a very hospitable 
transaction. It seems that the dissenters of England were exceedingly 
angry with their flighty rivals, considering, justly, that they brought 
scandal on them, by breaking up the bonds of moral law. A convert 
of good family, named Lacy, fancied that he imitated the Jewish patri- 
archs, by leaving his wedded wife, and taking a second spouse, who was 
but a candle-enufier at one of the theatres, and was considered by the 
Cevennois as an enlightened person. 

Edmund Calamy, the learned dissenting- minister, preached vigorously 
at Salter's Hall against these fanatics, and published his sermons under 
the collective title of a ** Caveat against the New Prophets." Sir Richard 
Bulkeley, a small and crooked ^ntleman, who had been promised by 
the French prophets to be made ^ tall and straight as a poplar tree," 
published his answer in fiivour of the prophets, and a paper war ensued. 

Whilst the consort of the queen lived, the dissenters always had a 
friend at court, who made common cause with them. Calamy sent a 
presentation copy of his " Caveats" to his royal highness prince George, 
** who," to use his words, " received it very graciously, and put it in the 
window-seat of his bed-chamber, as if it were among the books under 
course of perusal. Her sacred majesty, queen Anne, one day paying a 
domiciliary visit in the apartment of her spouse, espied this new book, 
and asked him * how he came by it ?' * It was given me by the author,' 
replied the prince. Upon which the queen ob^rved, ^ that she thought 
she might have expected such a present.' " 

Perhaps, here was some passing shade of jealousy of her royal 
authority ; but her words fell not unheeded. Mr. Justice Chamberlain, 
gentleman of the bed-chamber to the prince, hurried to the author, and 
reported the words of her majesty. Calamy says, ^ that he had his 
book handsomely bound, and offered it to queen Anne by the hands of 
her rising favourite, Abigail Hill, (who was then privately married to Mr. 
Masham.)" This measure drew down on the unfortunate dissenter's 
head a raging storm from her imperious grace of Marlborough. The 
poor man finished his little episode of royalty with mysterious lamenta- 
tions on the impossibility of knowing how to 4>roceed in eowt OHttei% 
and with reproaches to his friend of the prince's bed-chamber for having 
drawn him into ^ a «crape." This was the wrath of the Marlborough 
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dachess, not of his sovereign ; for her majesty sent Mr. Forster, page of 
her back-stairs, to thank the gentle dissenter ^ for his present to her, and 
the service he had done the public by appearing against the new pro- 
phets.^ 

The terror that the queen's tyrant inspired may be ascertained by this 
little anecdote, and still more, that Abigail Hill, of full age, and a'^parent 
liberty to please herself (indeed, she must have been what is usually 
called an old maid,) could not marry a fellow-servant without keeping 
so unromantic a wedlock profoundly secret to the world in general. The 
poor woman, although supported by her royal mistress, actually retained 
her own name for more than a year, for fear of the tigerish rage into 
which both she and queen Anne well knew the Marlborough duchess 
would be pleased to transport herself. 

Her majesty spent the height of the summer at Windsor, pursuing her 
usual amusement of hunting the stag in her high-wheeled chaise; the 
queen must have had great skill in driving, or that species of good luck 
which often attends persons of headlong courage, or she would have met 
with a series of disasters similar to that which befell her friend, the 
duchess of Somerset, when, following the royal hunt on her majesty's 
track in the same species of vehicle. The duchess gives a lively descrip- 
tion of her fall, and her letter ' at the same time affords a view of life at 
Windsor Castle one hundred and forty years ago. 

Thb Ducbiss or Soxbbsbt to thb Duchiss of Dbtoh^siibs.' 

" Windsor, Sept y« 30th, 1707. 
**I hope, deare madame, this will find you. at London, and well aAer your 
journey. I am very glad you think of coming to stay some days here, and I will 
undertake to keep you in everything but lodging, and do all I can to incline you 
to like Windsor, though I must own we have not much diyereion ; but if six- 
penny omber [ombre] will be any, you may have plenty of gamesters, and I hope 
you will find lady Harborough here; for though she has had the goute in her 
hand, 'tis now so much better, that she thinks she shall be able to come a-Satur- 
day, in order to come into waiting [on her majesty]^ or a-Munday. I hope she 
will have better luck than I had ; for I was overturned in the chaise* yesterday, 
and everybody thought I had broken all ray bones, but, thank God, I had as little 
hurt as was possible. 

^ I am, deare madam, y* grace's most faithfUl, humble servant, 

'*£. SoMBmsn." 

The duchess seems to connect the overturn in the chaise with the 
duties of the lady in waiting, who was evidently expected to follow her 
royal mistress in her dangerous pastime, in the same species of dangerous 
vehicle. 

Without fatiguing the reader with the wrangling correspondence ad 
dressed, at this period, from Woodstock to Mrs. Masham, at Windsor^ 
wherein the queen is not mentioned^ although her majesty's favour was 
the object of dispute, it is enough to say, that the queen took away the 
interesting bride, Abigail, with her Samuel, to attend on her at the New 

' Devonshire Papers [inedited], copied by permission. 

* The daughter of lady Russell ; the duchess of Devonshire had newly oome «u 
her title. 

* The chaise was the hunting-chair. 
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market October meeting, where the royal family remained a whole month. 
Her majesty returned to town in order to open her first parliament of 
Great Britain, November 6, 1707, when she made a speech containing 
her usual entreaties that goodwill and friendship might prevail among aU 
ranks and parties of her subjects, especially in regard to cementing the 
newly made Union ; an exordium which those to whom it was addressed 
observed, much after the fashion bewailed by holy David in the Psalms — 
^ I speak to them of peace, and lo, they make themselves ready for battle P 

The Scotch, in an access of discontent, were already getting up peti- 
tions for dissolving the Union, and the English were giving themselves 
a superfluity of arrogant airs on the disgrace and displeasure they felt a 
being associated in one senate with their northern neighbours, and 
showed withal no slight touches of that jealousy of the queen's Scottish 
connexions which formed a remarkable feature of the reign of James I. 

Turning from these public troubles to the internal warfare in her 
palace, the queen still strove to soothe the rage of her tyrant-duchess, by 
letters full of the most submissive expressions. On her majesty's return 
to Kensington, where she went to reside on account of the prince's 
asthma, during the foggy month of November, she indited the following 
epistle as an apology for leaving unanswered the foregoing inimitable 
missive from the duchess, and a succession in the same style, which are 
not forthcoming ; their tenour, however, appears from the queen's letter 
to consist of threats of Marlborough's resignation as commander-in-chie^ 
and of lord Godolphin as lord-treasurer, — threats which they by no 
means intended to carry into execution. 

** Qumi AjfiOB TO TBI Ducens or MARLBoaouGB,** ' [imder the names of Morley 

and Freeman.] 

** Kensington, Oct. 30th. 
*< If I have not answered dear Mrs. Freeman's letters, (as indeed I should have 
done,) I beg she would not impute it to anything but the apprehensions I was 
in of saying what might add to the ill impressions she has of me." 

Letters at once sneering, taunting, and insolent, like the last quoted, 
from the pen of the duchess, were thus answered by the queen with de- 
pression of spirit, almost amounting to sadness. It was the failing health 
of her husband, which Anne foresaw would, in a few short months, leave 
her alone in the world, which made her majesty thus lower herself, that 
there might be peace in his time at least, among the usually turbulent 
elements of her household and privy-council. 

She proceeds : 

t* For though I believe we are both in the same opinion in the main, I have 
the misfortune that I cannot agree exactly in everything, and, therefore, what I 
say is not thought to have the least colour of reason in it, which makes me really 
not care to enter into particulars. Though I am unwilling to do it, 'tis impossi- 
ble to help giving some answer to your last letter, in which I find you think rae 
insensible of everything. 

** I am very sorry you who have known me so long, can give way to such a 
thought as that, * I do not think the parting with my lord* Marlborough, and my 

'Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, pp. 200, 210. 

*Both the queen and his wife oAen, according to long custom, spoke of him 
thus, instead of as duke of Marlborough. 
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lord treasurer, (Grodolpbin,) as of much oonsequenoe/ because I did not mention 
anything of my lord Marlborough's kind letter concerning me. The reason of 
that was, I really was in a great hurry when I writ to you, and not having time 
to write on that subject to both^ I thought it was the most necessary to endea- 
vour to let him see he had no reason to have suspicions of any one's having 
power with me besides himself and my lord-treasurer [Godolphin], and I hope 
they will believe me. 

** Can dear Mrs. Freeman think I can be so stupid as not to be sensible of the 
great services that my lord Marlborough and lord treasurer have done me, nor 
of the great misfortune it would bo if they should quit my service ? No, sure 1 
yon cannot believe me so void of sense and gratitude 1 I never did, nor never will 
give tliem any just reason to forsake me. They have too much honour and too 
sincere a love for their country to leave me without a cause. And I beg you will 
not add that to my other misfortunes of ptuhing them on to tuck an unjust and im- 
juftifiable action, I think 1 had best say no more for fear of being thought trou- 
bUiome.^* 

Or rather, the queen felt she was too near the truth, by expressing her 
consciousness of whose restless spirit it was that was agitating her cabi- 
net-councillors. She concluded with words sufficiently honeyed to 
cover the mistake in her last sentence : 

*» But whatever becomes of me, I shall always preserve a most sincere and 
tender passion for my dear Mrs. Freeman to my last moments." 

The humiliating passages in this epistle were not deemed sufficiently 
expiatory by the froward recipient. 

The queen was not a little alarmed at the expression of visage with 
which the duchess pf Marlborough resumed her duties at St. James's. 
Her style of countenance elicited a deprecatory epistle from her majesty 
in the following strain. 

** QuKKW AifNX TO TBI Duomsa or Marlborough, [under the names of Morley and 

Freeman.] 

« Saturday night, St James. 

** My dear Mrs. Freeman, — I cannot go to bed without renewing the request 
which I have oAen made, that you would banish all unkind and unjust thoughts 
of your poor unfortunate faithful Morley.^ — I saw by the glimpse I had of you yes- 
textlay, that you were full of 'em. Indeed, I do not deserve 'em, and if you could 
see my heart you would find it as sincere, as tender, and passionately fond of 
you as ever ; and as truly sensible of your kindness in telling me your mind 
freely upon all occasions. Nothing shall ever alter me ! 

"Though we have the misfortune to differ in some things, I will ever be the 
same to my dear dear Mrs. Freeman, who I do assure once more, I am more 
tenderly and sincerely hers than it is possible ever to express^." 

The queen's letter coming up to the duchess's ideas of her own de- 
serts, she condescended to speak on the subject which had caused such 
portentous blackness to lower on her countenance, on her first meeting 
with her royal mistress. 

It then appeared, that the said lowering looks were preparatory to a 
severe account to which the wrathful dame meant to call her majesty, 
for simdry derelictions on the part of M ra. Masham, in omissions of an- 
swers to written lectures and calls unreturned, being clear avoidance of 
her irate cousin, who was greatly inconvenienced at not having oppor 
tuuty of giving vent to her wrath, or, in her own style of self-laudation^ 
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frankly speaking her mind. Yet it ia surprising, that Dotwithstanding 
the violent exaggerations of the duchess of Marlborough on the infamous 
conduct of the queen and her new fiivourite, she is unable to produce 
one tangible instance of injury, or eren the least indkation of aggression 
ofiered to her or hers by either. 

^ I took an opportunity," writes ' the angry duchess, ^ of speaking to 
her majesty about Mrs. Masham's late behaviour," which behaviour was 
merely keeping out of the way of various ratings in preparation for her — 
rather in a slinking and cowardly manner, it is true, yet feminine coward- 
ice is no crime. ^ Nevertheless, I could get from the queen little but 
this, ( Masham thought you were angry with her and was afraid to come 
near you.' Upon which I reasoned a good while with the queen, asking 
^ why Masham should be afraid if she had done me no injury P All 
ended in this, that the queen herself approved of what Masham had 
done," or rather, of what she had not done, as the sins for which the 
queen and Masham were taken to task, were those of omission and not 
of commission. 

Finding that the queen's passiveness gave very imperfect satisfaction 
to her ebullitions of fiery rage, the duchess went to molest the prime- 
minister Godolphin, by sending him to lecture her majesty. Lord Go- 
dolphin, after Uie interview with her majesty, when making his report, 
either real or pretended, told her grace ^ that he had, indeed, convinced 
the queen that Mrs. Masham was in the wrong, but that it was evident 
that her majesty would have preferred considering her to be in the 
right."* 

The result of all these negotiations was, that the culprit was brought 
to express in writing, a request ^ that the duchess would please appoint 
a time to be waited on, that she might learn from her wherein she had 
ofiended." Accordingly the time was set, the culprit made her appear- 
ance, and the duchess opened her list of grievances by saying, ^ that it 
was very certain that she (Masham) took frequent occasions of going to 
the queen, and being alone with her ; and that as she took great pains to 
conceal these fiicts from me, it was a sign that no good was meant to me 
by it. On my saying so, Mrs. Masham appeared to cry, and made a 
protestation ^ that she had never spoken to the queen about anything of 
consi'quence, only giving her now and then a petition that came from 
the back-stairs, just to save me the trouble of doing it P Then 1 ob- 
served, < how extremely changed the queen was in her disposition to me, 
and that it must be necessarily some ill offices that were the occasion ?"* 

Here Mrs. Masham, who had proceeded thus hjc with -praiseworthy 
caution, made a mistake, perhaps only a verbal one ; indeed, she evi- 
dently thought she was saying something very satisfactory. 

She answered, ^ that she was sure that the queen, who had loved the 
fluchess so extremely, would always be kind to her !" 

' Letter Of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchioson. Coxe MSS. Ined- 
i*ed, Brit. Museum. 

• Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe MSS. Inedit- 
ed. Brit. Museum. 'Ibid. 
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^ ThuB,^ exclaims the dacbess, interrupting her own detail, ^ she who 
pretended just before to live at to humble a distance from the queen, 
should forget herself, and in the rery next breath take upon herself to 
know so much of the queen^s mind as to ^ assure me that her majesty 
would be always very kind to me P It was very shocking to me to be 
assured of the queen^s favour by one that I had raised from starving, and 
to whom 1 had given the opportunity of getting favour to herself, of 
which she made so ill use. Her speech produced only silence, without 
raising that passion and resentment natural — indeed, I was perfectly 
stunned ! Upon which, Mrs. Masham rose nimbly from her seat, saying 
very briskly, ^ she hoped 1 would permit her sometimes to inquire after 
my health,' and with the usual civility took her leave," or more correctly 
speaking, made her escape. 

In whatsoever light the mal-apropos speech of Abigail may appear to 
impartial persons, it is certain that, small or great, it was the only per- 
sonal offence ever given by her to her former patroness. It is very evi- 
dent that the poor woman meant to say, ^^ the queen has loved you so 
long and tenderly, that it is not likely such love can ever suffer any 
diminution." 

However, the speech, such as it was, remained broiling and ferment- 
ing in the stormy mind of the duchess, ready for an outrageous ex- 
plosion. The outbreak took place early as the Christmas holidays of 
1707, when the belligerent party went ostensibly to compliment and 
congratulate queen Anne, but really to quarrel with her. ^^ Before 1 went 
in," says the duchess of Marlborough,' ^^ I learnt from the page that Mrs. 
Masham was just sent for. The moment I saw the queen, I plainly per- 
ceived she was very uneasy. She stood all the while I was with her, 
and looked so coldly upon me as if I should no longer doubt of the loss 
of her affections. Upon observing what reception I had, I said to her, 
^ I was sorry I had happened to come so unseasonably !' I then made 
my courtesy to go away, when the queen with a great deal of disorder 
in her &ce, and without speaking one word, took me by the hand. And 
when thereupon I stooped to kiss hers, she took me up with a very cold 
embrace, and then, without one kind word, let me go." 

A written lecture to the queen was the inevitable consequence of an 
unsatisfactory reception, which, according to the above description, might 
have been occasioned by trouble of mind, or even by personal pain : 

**I>ucBKBf or MAKiiBomousa to Quvnr Awb, [under names of Morley and 

Freeman.] 

"I>ecember 27, 1707. 

*<If Mrs. Morley will be so just as to reflect and examine impartially her lasi 
reception of Mrs. Freeman, bow very different from what it has been formerly 
when you were glad to see her come in, and sorry when she went away, cei 
tainly you can't wonder at her reproaches upon an embrace that seemed to have 
no satisfaction in it, but that of getting rid of her, in order to enjoy the conversi 
tion of one that has the good fortune to please you better. • • • 

"So much by way of apology for what happened on Wednesday last" 

The last clause raises the idea that some scene took place of mote 

> Conduct 
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positive (lemonslralion of rage than the sullenness described in the nar- 
rative introductory of these written reproaches. A tradition of the last 
Cftiitury, quoted from a periodical called the " London Chronicle," says 
that the duchess slammed the door of the queen^s closet after her so that 
the noise was heard several rooms off. 

Over and above the rage and jealousy with which the queen^s favour 
to Masham was viewed by the duchess, there was a matter of private inter- 
est pending, on which the queen was not quite so generous and compliant 
as usual ; this was the grant of that portion of the demesnes of St James's 
on which the present Marlborough House stands. The duchess had a 
great wish to possess an independent palace of her own, and this was 
the site she chose ; but according to her own account, ^ the queen had 
suffered lord Godolphin to importune her for the gift of this ground to 
the duchess of Marlborough since a long time. Probably some remin- 
iscences of her youth and departed friends caused the demur in the mind 
of tlie queen. It was the private pleasure-garden of her uncle Charles 
and his consort, Catharine of Braganza ; it was the scene of Anne's 
earliest sports and recollections, for she was born in the adjoining palace. 

Sarah of Marlborough had fixed her mind on possessing this garden 
and its appurtenances, long before the death of the queen-dowager, 
Catharine of Braganza. According to her own account, she had ex- 
torted from queen Anne a promise of it, deeming herself at the same 
time an injured person, because she was not suffered to thrust out queen 
Catharine's lessees. " For my part," says the duchess, ^ I believe that 
the queen-dowager (Catharine) had no good right to anything after she 
lived in Portugal. Tet my lord Godolphin was so nice^ that he would 
not displace the meanest person that had the pretence to plead of right 
from long service to her." * Why should he ? Godolphin had some- 
times the decency to remember those from whom he had received bene- 
fits in early life. 

The wished-for death of the qneen-dowager had taken place in the 
preceding year ; nevertheless, queen Anne continued to resist the impor- 
tunities of Godolphin and the angry duchess to device her royal aunt's 
pleasaunce at St. James's. At length, the unappeasable fury of the 
duchess, and an approaching political crisis, caused her majesty to ^ive 
way ; and the grant was made over to the Marlborough family for fiAy 
years, about this period. The duchess says, " queen Catharine had given 
lier interest in the ground to the sisters of lord Feversham, her chamber- 
lain. For full twenty years, these two French women lived in it," * 
Not in the ground, it may be supposed, but in some fragment of the old 
conventual remains of St. James's, called the Friary. ^ I had," pursues 
the duchess, ^ the house of the countess du Roy, and where queen Cath- 
arine's priests lived.' 

' Duchess of Marlborough's Letter to Mr. Hutchinson, written in 1713, while 
on the Continent. Coxe MSS., vol. xv. Brit. Museum. ■ Ibid. 

• In another MS. paper, Brit. Museum, addressed to Hutchinson in 1711 or 1713, 
the duchess says, — " This ground which was enjoyed for twenty years at lease 
by a Frenchwoman without envy, was valued to me by the Examiner (a periodi- 
cal of that day) at 10,0002. But let this be as it will, I pay a certain rent for ii 
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<^ I had obtained the promise of the queen before the death of the 
queen-dowager, Catharine of Braganza, of the site in St. James's Park, 
upon which my house now stands," continues the duchess of Marl- 
borough ; ^ the grant was at first but for fifty years, and the building 
cost between forty and fifty thousand pounds, of which queen Anne paid 
not one shilling, although many angry people believed otherwise." * 

The rage of the people was, to do them justice, not at the outlay or 
supposed outlay, by the queen, of the public money in favour of the 
duchess, but they were peculiarly aggravated, because, in laying the 
foundations of the palace, called to this day ^^ Marlborough House," she 
had caused to be rooted up a fine young oak-tree, sprung from an acorn 
which king Charles II. had set with his own hand. The king had 
plucked the acorn from his friendly oak,' that screened him so well at 
Boscobel. He had planted it in the pleasure-garden that belonged to his 
queen, Catharine of Braganza, which once occupied the site of Marlbo- 
rough House and joined the park, extending nearly down the south side 
of Pali-Mall. 

The English people have always been passionately fond of the his- 
torical circumstance of their king's preservation in their national tree. 
To this hour, there is not a town in England, and scarcely a village, but 
bears some memorial of ^ the royal oak" in the only pictorial indication 
that pertains to the people, which is, alas, but in the signs of their drink- 
ing-houses f It was in vain that wearing oak-leaves in their hats en- 
titled the English peasants in the reigns of William and Mary and at 
this period of that of their sister Anne, to incarceration in the village 
stocks.' In vain was the singing ^ the blithesome song of the 29th of 
May," treated with the pains and penalties of clownish treason, and ex- 
piated at the stock and whipping-post. The song had got possession 
of the English heart, nor could the above pains and penalties hinder this 
refrain from being shouted even in the stocks, of— 

*(Old Pendrill the miller, at risk of his blood, 
Hid the king of the isle in the king of the wood." 

When these predilections are remembered, it will not excite surprise, 
that all the wealth, the influence, and the enormous military power 
vested in the hands of her husband, could not prevent tlie favourite of 
queen Anne from being made aware of the indignation of the people, 
from amongst whom she was sent three epigrams on the destruction of 
Charles II.'s sapling-oak, each bitterer than the other. The first is en- 
dorsed — 

to the qneen^s exchequer, and as it is her ground, the green-cloth have taxed me 
ibr that house at the rate of 300^ a year. It has cost the duke of Marlborough 
between 40,000/. and 50,000/^ and the lease of it was but for fiAy years, five or 
six of which are run out since the grant.'' This last remark dates the queen's 
grant of this demesne of the crown, in the year 1707, a period when in all proba- 
bility queen Anne did not covet the very near neighbourhood of the duchess. 
' Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough, pp. 292, 293. » 

' Charles II. paid a risit to the scene of bis peril ailer his accession, wben be 
roust have brought away this acorn. See Pepys* Letters. 
*SwiA's Mems. of a Parish Clerk. 
▼0L.X1I.— 15 
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• Upaii rooting up the royal oak m St Jaraee^s Park, raited fVom an acorn set 
by the hands of Charles II., who brought the same from the oak of Boioobel, 
his old hiding-plaoe. 

•<Tbb Rotal Sapkivo Oak. 
« Whilst Sarah from the rojral ground, 
Roots up the rojral oak, 
The sapling groaning ftom the wound 

Thus to the syren spoke, 
Ah, may the omen kindly fail. 
For poor Britannia's good ; 
Or else not only me you fell, 

But tur^ who owns the wood."* 

The conduct of the duchess was by no means considered as expiated 
by this literary castigation, for the epigram was succeeded by a bitterer 
one: — 

^Thb Sbasovabkb Cautiov. 

** Be cautious, madam, how you thus provoke, 
This sturdy plant, the second royal oak. 
For should you fell it or remove it hence. 
When dead it may revenge the vile offence, 
And build a scaffold in another place. 
That may e'er long prove fatal to *■ Your Grace V 
Nay, furnish out a useful gallows too. 
Sufficient for your friends, though not for you. 
Then let it stand a monument of fame. 
To that forgiving prince who set the same ; 
For should it fkll by you, the world may say, 
The fate may be your own another day.*' 

A third severer monition appeared from the public : 
** Thb Mumxums or tbx Oak. 
** Why dost thou root me up, ungrateful hand 1 
My father saved the king who saved the land, 
That king to whom thy mother owsi her fiime.* 
• • « • • 

But since the malice of her spawn, your grace. 

Presumes to rend me {T(ttn my resting-place, 

Where by the royal band I first was set ; 

And fiom an acorn thrived to be thus great. 

May I be hewed, now rooted up by thee, 

Into some loAy famous triple tree. 

Where none may swing but such as have betrayed 

Those generous powers by which themselves were made. 

Then may 1 hope to gain as much renown, 

By hanging up my foes that cut me down. 

As my tall parent, when he bravely stood. 

The monarch's safeguard in the trembling wood ; 

I know not which would prove the next good thing. 

To hang up traitors or preserve a king/' 

* Queen Anne. 

*The author of these lines signed himself " H. OV in the manuscripts of 
popular poems and songs collected by Robert earl of Oxford. Harleian MSS., 
Brit Museum. 

' This is an allusion to the scandals which pursued the memory of the duchess 
of Marlborough's mother. 
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Terrible disputes and divisions rent the queen's cabinet council, from 
the hour that the jealousy of the family-junta was excited against Ro- 
bert Harley, the ex-speaker of the house of commons, and some indi- 
viduals among them suspected that the queen's consort favoured this 
rivaL Prince George, although their systematic supporter, had been at 
this period greatly enraged at the censure parliament had cast on his 
administration of the navy, and had proved that the sums voted for its 
support were directed to other channels, to swell the armies which 
Marlborough yearly led to the fruitless fields of Flemish victories. 

At the close of the year 1707, the public were thrown into consterna- 
tion, by the arrest of Harley's secretary, William Gregg, who was sent 
to Newgate, December, 1707, an a charge of traitorous correspondence 
with the French. Great efforts were made by the Marlborough family- 
junta to implicate Harley in the charge. 

An ever-recurring incident in the life of queen Anne, was the neces- 
sity of witnessing daily contentions of angry men in those furious de- 
bates they called the queen's cabinet councils. The persons composing 
them had little respect for her past conduct, and not the least confidence 
in her earnest desire to atone, by her blameless conduct as queen, for 
the questionable course which had brought her to that high station ; 
consequently they put slight restraint on their evil passions if irritated, 
and forgetting the deference due to a lady, as well as that which they 
owed to their sovereign, scrupled not to rage around her with all the 
coarseness and fury of brutal natures. A remarkable scene of this kind 
took place early in the year 1708, when the queen made her first en- 
deavour to free herself from the chains of the Marlboroughs, and to dis- 
place Godolphin as lord -treasurer. Her majesty told Mr. St. John her 
resolution, and sent him with a letter to the duke of Marlborough, hav- 
ing first read it to her messenger. A still more extraordinary step was, 
that the queen at the same time bade St, John ^ tell what she had done 
about town," which he did without reserve. The first week in Febru- 
ary, 1708, was the period of this struggle, which produced an extraor- 
dinary excitation in a council where her majesty presided personally, on 
the evening of the second Sunday in that month. When Harley, who 
was the minister intended by the queen to succeed Godolphin, delivered 
a memorial to her relating to the war, the duke of Marlborough and lord 
treasurer Godolphin left the room abruptly. The duke of Somerset then 
rose, and pointing to Harley, said rudely to the queen, ^ That if she 
sufiered that fellow to treat of afiiirs of the war without the advice of 
the general, he could not serve her." ' 

The queen succumbed to the storm, and Harley was for a time dis- 
missed, and driven from her. His enemies thought they had proof 
strong enough of his correspondence with St. Germains, to take his life ; 
but he probably received intelligence from his royal mistress, which 
enabled him successfully to recriminate on his enemies, and to hint suf- 
ficiently at the Jacobite letters of Marlborough and Godolphin, to keep 
them in check. The imprisoned secretary of Harley was hanged ; his 

' Scott's Swift Correspondence, vol. xv. p. 297 
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petty dealing with French bribes ctme out in that inquiry which was 
to have implicated hia master. It was likewise discoTered that the 
queen extended her private charity by sending comforts and necessaries 
to the wretched Gregg, in prison, by her physician ArbathnoL A po- 
litical outcry followed ; but it was proved that such was the constant 
custom of her majesty in every case. Anne was most unwilling to sen- 
tence any one to death, and when forced so to do, tried to alleviate the 
miseries of the condemed by her secret beneficence. 

The great magnates in the triumphant fiiction were not ashamed to 
combine for the purpose of agitating the house of commons to petition 
the queen to dismiss Mrs. Masham.* Yet some heads there are whose 
level is too lowly to afibrd suitable mariLs for the launch of such mighty 
bolts. The woman was, ai\er all, but a common chambermaid, a mere 
knitter of knots, and tier of strings. The English parliament would 
have denounced a lady of the bed-chamber, but feared the ridicule that 
would have attended the solemn displacement of a dresser. So the 
queen^s Abigail escaped ; but many ominous notes exist, regarding the 
yengeanca the Marlborough duchess longed to take on her humble rival, 
while the threatened petition was in agitation, as ^ Abigail is alarmed- 
she knows not which way to turn.'' ' As this redoubtable enemy had 
been a servant-maid, and in rank was, even in 17D8, ^notwithstanding 
the favour of her royal mistress,) too low for political vengeance, the 
combination against her seems sufficiently contemptible. The queen, 
whose personal attentions to her dying husband made the assistance of 
Abigail Masham, as a handmaid in the aick chamber, more than ever 
needful to her, constantly protested, ^ that to make her a great lady or 
a political power, was perfectly against her will and wish." ' 

Marlborough's threat of throwing up the command of the army, every 
time the queen resisted any innovation by his fiimily-junta, was, in the 
present instance, fully successful ; although at last, the rod which was 
never intended to fall, was shaken so oflen, that it lost the desired efilect 
As Harley had been driven off by this melons, the duchess was deter- 
mined to try what a similar proceeding would do in her case towards 
dislodging the mutual kinswoman of Harley and herself. In perfect ig- 
norance of how she had, unawares, broken the charm of inducing the 
queen to believe, that, howsoever rough and rude she might be in speech 
and writing, yet Sarah Churchill, at the bottom of her heart, loved Anne 
Stuart better than all the riches, power, titles, and other good things that 
she had received from the said Anne, — she went with the full intention 
of playing on those feelings, totally unconscious that, by a mere acci- 
dent, her own loud tongue and insolence of heart had exploded that be- 
lief in the queen's mind beyond any possibility of self-deception. 

^ The day before the duke of Marlborough writ his letter to take leave 
of the queen, in February, 1707-8, I waited upon her majesty, and told 
her ^ that she was not pleased to tell me of her af&irs as formerly, yet I 
had an account of everything from my lord Marlborough and lord 60- 

' Coxe MSS. Brit Museum, vol. xv. ■ Ibid. 

* Lord Parunouth's Notes. 
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dolphin, who, I perceived, would be forced to leave her service Ter> 
soon, and upon that account I should be obliged to do so, too, but that 
I had one favour to beg of her majesty, and that was, that she would 
ilease to give me leave to resign my employments to my children, that 
might have the satisfaction of seeing tiiat her majesty would permit 
them to enjoy these as legacies from me in my life-time."" 

A reasonable request, to render hereditary a few of the greatest places 
about the royal person in one family interest, to the amount of 6000Z. 
per annum, according to the calculation of the duchess, and upwards of 
9000/. per annum by the calculation of the opposite party. And while 
the queen was, at every turn, surrounded by the holders of these modest 
^ legacies," the mother would take the maternal right of raising as many 
!brious quarrels in the royal family and household, as had been her 
wonted custom since the accession of James II. 

The queen was silent 

The duchess, af\er a pause for assent, went on with her oration, on the 
propriety of sanction being instantly given to such an admirable arrange- 
ment ^ I observed,'^ continued she, ^^ that this was no injury to any 
one, as I thought none of the ladies of the bed-chamber could be disob- 
liged by it, because nobody could wonder that her majesty should have 
so much consideration for me as to do this on my account, whom she 
had honoured so long with her fevour and fricMUhip, and especially 
since my daughters were married into some of the first families of the 
natioB, and were of a quality very suitable to those places, according to 
all the precedents that had gone before them. F6r as to the place of 
groom of the stole, which was the most considerable, her majesty might 
remember that lord Bath was groom of the stole to -king Charles II., lady 
Arlington to the quet n-dowager (CathariM of Braganza), lord and lady 
Peterborough to king James II. and his queen, lord Romney (Henry 
Sidney) to king Willmm III. (being a peer of his own making), and the 
countess of Derby to queen Mary, her majesty's sister. I added, ^ that 
though I had always used the best endeavours to serve her, yet she 
would not be worse served when she had three to do it, instead of one.' " 

" All this," continues the duchess,' " the queen heard ' very patiently,' 
and, at length, told me, ^ that she could not grant my request, not be- 
cause she was not satisfied that my children could serve her without 
giving just ofience to any one, but because she should never part from 
me as long as she lived.' I answered in the most grateful manner 
could, and many kind things passed on both sides. But I still continued tv 
press the queen to grant me the favour I desired of her, and the queei 
denied it in the same kind way. At last, the whole ended with thii\ 
that if the duke of Marlborough could continue in her service, / shoulc 
not desire to leave her; but if that proved to be impossible, I hoped sh4 
would be pleased to grant my request of resigning my places to m^^ 
children. The queen promised me she would do it, and I kissed hei 
band on that account"* 

* Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinsou. Coxe MSS^ (ined 
ited.) Brit Museum. ' Ibid. ' Conduct, by the duchess of Mulborough 
15* 
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The duchett puriaei her narrative with the astertion, ^ that the duke 
of Marlborough and lord Godolphin were continued in their j^ces by 
the interposition of the prince George of Denmark.'^ Her testimony 
being in direct oppoeition to historians in general, who pronounce him 
to have been more inimical to that party than the queen. That the 
duchess of Marlborough ever deemed him the &st friend of herself and 
her party, can be ascertained by symptoms more certain than her words, 
even by her abstinence from abusing or reviling him. 

It would, indeed, involve a tedious mass of contradictory statement, 
if the attempt were made to define to what party the queen's consort be- 
longed; his profession of religion identified his interests with the dissent- 
ers, yet his resentments for insult and neglect made him adverse to the 
Whigs. The persons who were the most intimate in the palace, or with 
the ministry of queen Anne, give totally diverse statements on this head. 
The duchess of Marlborough's positive declaration was, that the prince 
was the friend of the revolutionary party, and kept the queen steady to ils 
interests whilst he lived ; and the result of events, which we see from 
the vantage-ground of nearly a century and a half, bears out her asser- 
tion. The change of the queen was too sudden after the loss of her 
spouse to be a mere coincidence.' 

Others declare, that prince George, in the last year of his life, was 
thoroughly disgusted with the government of the family-junta, and would 
have cleared the administration of them, leaving, peiforce, the duke of 
Marlborough at the head of the army, but he found a ramification of the 
endless chain all-powerful in his own domestic regime. George Churchill| 
who had been his favourite since the age of fourteen, and was now his 
factotum and dispenser of every species of business, soon showed, al- 
though he was himself an especial bete-wnr of his sister-in-law, that his 
family interesU were paramount to any party by which he chose to de- 
signate himself— albeit, George Churchill termed himself Tory and even 
Jacobite in his carouses. About a month before the duke of Marlborough 
departed for his usual Flemish campaign, George informed his prince, 
^ that his brother was determined to throw up the command of the army, 
if Mr. Harley and his colleagues displaced lord Godolphin, or, indeed, 
if Mr. Harley was suflered to continue in place." ^ Prince George of 
Denmark, thus intimidated by George Churchill,'' adds Swift, who is the 
historical memorialist of Harley himself, ^ reported the matter to the 
queen, and time failing, and the service pressing, her majesty vras forced 
to yield." And, as the duke of Marlborough said carelessly, at his levee 
next morning, " Harley was turned out." * 

The head and front of Harley's offending appear to be confined to the 
fact, that he had been speaker to the economical Tory parliament, which 
had resisted the profuse grant that queen Anne proposed for the Duke 
of Marlborough at the commencement of her reign. He belonged to the 
party in the house of commons who kept a sedulous watch on the pub- 

' Life of Edmund Calamj exactly coincides with this statement, voL iL pp. 
115—116. 

* Swift's Memoirs relating to the change in the 4neen*s ministry. Soott*s Swift, 
vol. ui, p. 177. 
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lie money. As for his Jacobitism, regarding which a loud outcry is 
made by the Marlboroughs, it does not appear from the view of events 
that he was more sincere in that interest than themselves ; his aim, like 
theirs, being but to cajole the exiled prince. 

The queen was suffering, at this time, from her constitutional disease 
of ophthalmia. Prince George, who oflten took his place in the house 
of lords as duke of Cumberland, and now and then made a speech in 
his broken English, complained, ^ that it was not likely the queen's eyes 
would be better, since she was detained to sit up so late at council/' 
His own increasing infirmities made early rest very desirable to him. 
An alarming crisis was at hand, which drew the queen's attention : Scot- 
land and the northern counties of England were ready to burst into re- 
bellion. 

The attempted invasion of Scotland, in the spring of 1708, was ob- 
served to occasion great alarm in her majesty's mmd, and an utter change 
in the style of her speeches from the throne. Hitherto, the word ^^ Re- 
volution" had never passed the lips of her majesty, neither had she ever 
mentioned the cause of it, nor any of the persons by whom it was pro- 
moted.' The persons who composed her speeches had tacitly implied 
that she succeeded her father by hereditary right, and was not an elective 
qoeen. As the danger of invasion became more manifest, the queen's 
speech found a new appellation for her biother ; formerly he was ^^ the 
pretended prince of Wales," but since the year 1708, he was called the 
Pretender, for by this epithet his sister branded him, in her dismissal of 
the parliament, in the autumn of 1708. It may be observed, that this 
epoch formed the third change of the feelings of queen Anne towards 
him since the Revolution. 

One of those singular scenes took place, at this crisis, which told 
rather touchingly the divided state of the queen's heart between the 
safety of her country and the danger in which the last near relative that 
remained to her was involved. Sir George Byng, when he sailed to in- 
tercept his invasion, had no instructions as to the person of the pre- 
tender. Some in council had proposed ^ measures of despatch," (that 
is, the proscription of his life,) but the moving appearance of the queen's 
flowing tears prevented all further deliberation. The council broke up 
in confusion.' 

It has been said that the queen's brother was actually taken on board 
the Salisbury, an English ship, that had formerly been a prize to the 
French, which was now re-captured by sir George Byng near the mouth 
of the Forth at the time of the attempted invasion, and that sir George 
treated the young prince, according to the queen's orders, with the ut- 
most respect, and landed him on the French coast. There were several 
Jacobites captured on board the Salisbury, who stood their trials for hidi 
treason. The queen was actually prevailed upon to sign the death- 
warrant of one of them, old lord Griflin, who was condemned to be be- 
headedi June 16, 1708. Swift speaks of this projected execution in 

* Tindars Continoatioii, voU n. pp. 58 — 60. 

* Birch MS., 4221, art 6. Brit Maseom. 
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terms of levity : " The boyi of the town are mighty happy, for we are 
to hare a beheading next week, unless the queen will interpose her 
mercy." In fact, Anne never would consent to the execution of the old 
Jacobite, but regularly respited him every month, till he pined away, 
and died in the Tower in 1710. His death, it is affirmed, was occasioned 
by old age, and not by the weight of the queen's death-warrant hang^ing 
over him.' The qneen must have known lord Griffin from her earliest 
infancy ; for he had followed her (ather in all his wanderings, and at- 
tended him when Anne was with him at Brussels and Scotland. He 
was, at the Revolution, remarkable for his personal fidelity to his unfor- 
tunate master, and was lieutenant-colonel of that regiment of his guards 
which bore the name of the Coldstream.' 

Notwithstanding the pacification effected in the spring, disputes be- 
tween queen Anne and her prime-minister Godolphin soon b^me fre- 
quent, and at last almost interminable, during the summer of 1708. The 
conduct of lord Sunderland, of whom the queen complained often that 
he treated her with personal insult, was usually the subject of these dif- 
ferences.' The duchess of Marlborough was unwise enough, afler she 
had failed in driving the queen to any distasteful measure, to send lord 
Godolphin to lecture her majesty into compliance. She had, withal, no 
judgment in regard to the importance of the matter on which she had 
recourse to this aid. The Whig premier was as often called upon to 
settle an old-clothes insurrection as to coerce the sovereign in her ap- 
pointment of a dignitary. of the church. 

Once the queen would not submit to the appointment of sir James 
Montague, the brother of lord Halifax, to some post, thought good for 
the family-interest, (for all the Montagues had become connexions of the 
jtinta that ffoverned Elngland, since the nuurriage of the duchess's daughter 
with the heir of the duke of Montague); therefore, the dispute was 
carried on vivaciously by lord Godolphin, and was met with unyielding 
obstinacy by the queen. " The battle," wrote lord Godolphin, " might 
have lasted till midnight if the clock had not struck three, when the 
prince of Denmark thought fit to come in, and look as if it were dinner- 
time."* 

One of the matters in dispute when the prince thus broke the dis- 
cussion, by lookiag anxiously for his dinner, appears to be the same 
mentioned in the Walpole State Papers, where it is noted, that in June, 
1708, a struggle ensued between queen Anne and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, relative to the appointment of colonels in the army. Marlborough 
declared, and certainly with justice, that, as general, he must best know 
what officers were the most deserving of promotion. Yet the ofi^nsive 
exercise of the queen's personal will in this matter arose, not from her 
own pleasure, but to gratify her husband, prince George, who, in his 
turn, had been solicited by his favourite, the brother of the duke of 
Marlborough, George Churchill. A violent dispute ensued, colonel lil- 

^ History of Conspiracies against William, Anne, &c. p. 208. 

* Burke's Extinct Peerage. * Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Buruct 

* Marlborough Correspoadence, vol ii. p. 242. Godolphin to the duke of Marl- 
borough, June 13, 1708. 
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lingston's regiment was given to colonel Jones, the protege of prince 
George. Marlborough, although his own brother was at the bottom of 
the intrigue, was exceedingly enraged, and wrote a letter of reproof to 
him, while the whole of his party took the queen to task. There was, 
moreover, a report that it waA efltected through the agency of Mr. Har- 
ley ; and Robert Walpole, then secretary at war, was accused of circu- 
lating that rumour. George Churchill ran with the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's letter to the queen and the prince, who were both exceedingly 
displeased at the tenour of it.' 

Daily threats of impeachment, notwithstanding her humble station, 
continued to be thundered by the junta against the queen^s Abigail, al- 
though great difficulties certainly existed to make out a case, either 
public or private, of any injury done to the duchess of Marlborough, or 
to any other person, by her cautious and quiet kinswoman. At last, the 
duchess found out something that looked like an invasion of one of her 
rights, and posted off to Kensington Palace to make a thorough investi- 
gation of the same. Kensington was the place where the queen with- 
drew, as often as possible, to nurse her declining husband in the quiet 
and good air. Sickness and silence have no charms for the ^y world, 
even if they are the lot of the royal occupants of a palace. The queen 
and Abigail Masham, as may be gathered from the subsequent narrative, 
were permitted to remain almost in solitude with the dying prince, when 
the enraged dame broke upon the invalid seclusion of Kensington with 
furious representations of the injuries they were committing against her 
vested rights. 

It seems some court-spy or gossiping mischief-maker had been com- 
menting to the haughty duchess ^ on the grand apartments in which her 
cousin Masham received company, whenever her friends visited her at 
Kensington Palace." After due cogitation on the length, breadth, and 
other geographical particulars of the designated apartments, the duchess 
came to the conclusion ^ that they must be the same which had been 
fitted up by king WDliam for his favourite Keppel, adjacent to his royal 
suite ; and that they had been subsequently allotted by queen Anne to 
Aer;"* and though she never used them, and scarcely knew their situa- 
tion, she flew off to Kensington, with the strong determination that they 
should be used by no other person. 

It must be borne in mind, that the excessive corpulence of prince 
George, joined to his sufferings both from gout and asthma, made the 
ascension of flights of stairs almost impracticable to him; he was, there- 
fore, lodged on the ground-floor at Kensington Palace, from whence he 
could make short excursions for air and exercise among his trees and 
plants, of which he was exceedingly fond. Among his few apparent 
tastes and pursuits, he was one of the greatest promoters of arboriculture 
and horticulture in England — tastes^ which, fortunately for the country, 
appertained to the throne for the preceding three hundred years, which 

' The duchess of Marlborough's Letter to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe Papers, firiv 
Museum. 

*Lett()r or the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson, (inediteil.) Coxw 
Papers, Brit. Museum. 

M 
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has given to the fice of England that paradisaical aspect which is always 
surprising to the eyes of foreigners ; for the English, while sturdily limit- 
ing as much as possible the positive power of their monarchs, are the 
most sedulous mimics of all their personal tastes and habits, even whea 
they have happened to be not so well deserving of imitation. 

The queen, in the utmost anxiety for the existence of the husband 
whom she had devotedly loved from her youth upwards, established 
him in apartments at Kensington Palace, where, without painful exer- 
tion, he could find himself surrounded by his favourite flowers and plants. 
He occupfed the royal suite on the ground-floor. The queen shared 
them ; for they always inhabited the same apartment, and, of course, it 
was a mere matter of necessity, and no studied disrespect to her eminence 
of Marlborough, that her majesty^s attendants inhabited the adjacent 
apartments on the ground-floor, that they might be at hand to give as- 
sistance to the queen in the night ; for prince George had been in danger 
of death several times that spring and summer, and must have expired 
in the sufibcating spasms of coughing, if the queen had not raised him in 
her arms, and supported him until aid could be summoned. 

It was impossible for the duchess of Marlborough to be in ignorance 
of these circumstances when she posted to Kensington as the disturber 
of the queen's arrangements, relative to the comforts of her dying con- 
sort, for the only knowledge concerning them is actually gleaned from 
her own manuscript* The angry inquisitor, moreover, marks the period 
full well, by observing ^ that these occurrences took place afltr Mr. 
Harley had been turned out, and Godolphin and Marlborough continued 
in their places by the interposition of the prince." Now this was in the 
spring of 1708, and the prince was defunct before six months had 
passed away. 

^ Having heard accidentally," says the duchess,' ^ in conversation with 
my friends, in how great state Mrs. Masham received her company at 
Kensington, by the description that was made of her chambers, 1 had a 
great suspicion upon me, that she had made use of part of my lodgings, 
which were what the queen had given me, w\A furtushtii for roe, soon 
after her coming to the crown, and had particularly expressed to me 
^ that they were the same suite that ray lord Albemarle, king William^ 
Dutch favourite, had in his reign.' They were sufficiently known to 
the housekeeper and all the servants at Kensington-palace." 

^ I thought it was strange that Mrs. Masham should do this without 
my consent, but on the other hand, she had opportunities enough of 
doing it, because I seldom made any use of these lodgings. For when 
I had occasion to wait on the queen at Kensington, I chose to return in 
the evening to my family, which at so small a distance it was very easy 
to do, rather than stay there." 

Thus the apartments, concerning. which, in the true spirit of the dog- 
in-the-manger, she was hastening to snarl and wrangle, although fur- 
nished for her at the queen's expense, she had never occupied, and would 

> Letter of the ducheu of Marlborough to Mr. Hutohinton, (inedited.) Coze 
Papers Brit. Museum. *Ibid. 
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evidently, by her lut words, have made it a grieTance, if obliged so 
to do. 

^ However, to know the tmth of the matter, I went to Kensington, 
and ordered the housemaid to let me into my own lodgings ; and as J 
was going to the lower rooms (for my lodgings consisted of two floors, 
one under the other), the maid told me, I could not go into any part of 
that floor, which was divided between Mrs. Masham and the bed-cham- 
ber woman in waiting. 

^ Upon this it was, I went to the queen, and complained to her ^ of 
meeting with such usage as was wholly new at court, in Mrs. Masham's 
taking from me part of the lodgings which she herself long ago had been 
pleased to give me, and the bed-chamber woman in waiting had been put 
into another part of them.' 

^ The queen only answered, ^ Masham has none of your rooms.' 

^ She repeated this so bf\en, and was so positive in it, than I began to 
believe that there was some mistake in what the maid had told me, and 
went away, begging the queen's pardon for having troubled her about 
the maUer." ' 

But the matter was not destined to remain thus in abeyance. Insti- 
nted by her suspicions that, by some means or other, some portion of 
her own deserted suite was made available by somebody, the restless 
dame soon made another incursion on the queen's peace, at Kensington. 

^ When I came next to Kensington," pursues the duchess, ^ I inquired 
more fully about it, and found not only that Mrs. Masham had done all 
I suspected, but that she had used a great many little arts in the man- 
agement of her design. She got the bed-chamber woman in waiting to 
be removed into one end of my suite, and thus bad the chambers wholly 
to herself that had belonged to the bed-chamber woman in waiting, and 
were just beyond my lodgings on the same floor. Any one, in the 
common way of thinking, would have imagined this to be the same thing 
as if she had gone herself directly into my lodgings, since the bed-cham- 
ber woman was removed into them purely on her account, and to make 
room for her in another place. 1 supposed she thought she could give 
the whole the turn (if any noise should be made about it,) that it was 
done for the convenience of the queen's women." 

It certainly was for that purpose, or rather that attendants might be at 
band, who were indispensable to assist the queen in her nightly watch- 
ings over her sick husband. Thus the whole afliiir resolved itself into 
the fact, that tlie queen, in this exigence, had put her chamber-attendant 
in a vacant apartment of the duchess' deserted suite, and Mrs. Masham 
had got the use of those rooms this attendant had vacated ; thus the 
queen was borne out in her remark, ^ Masham has none of your rooms." 
She was, however, suspected of occasionally passing through them, or 
having her visitors ushered through them, and that was enough to incite 
another attack on the queen. 

^ When I had discovered all this, I went again to the queen and told 

* Letter of the ducheM of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson, (ir edited.) Coz« 
Papers, Brit. Museain. 
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her, < that I could now satii fy her how wrong an account had been ghren 
her of Mrs. Masham not having taken away any part of my lodgings, for 
I had just found by all the evidence possible, that she certainly had done 
it, for I had just then been in the upper floor for the housemaid to de- 
scribe to me what part it was she had taken underneath P ' 

^ But the queen still persisted in saying, ^ I am sure Masham has taken 
none of your rooms,' and ^ that to say contrary is false and a lie !' Which 
was a way of speaking I had never heard her make use of to any on^ 
till she came under the practices of Abigail. 

^ I desired then that she (the ^ueen) would send for Mr. Lowman, the 
housekeeper, who was the proper person to determine in this matter, 
and knew best ^ what my lord Albemarle's lodgings were, which het 
majesty had been pleased to give me, and what Mrs. Masham made use 
of at present.' But the queen said, ^ I will not do that, for I know thai 
Masham has none of your lodgings.' 

^ I called upon Mr. Lowman, as I went away, to talk to him about 
the matter, and I told him ^ that though Mrs. Masham had taken a part 
of my lodgings and joined it to her own, yet as the queen assured me 
that she had not done it, she must be imposed upon in this matter, and 
that I wondered how a bed-chamber woman that I had raised irom 
nothing, should think of taking my rooms from me, who would not have 
taken hers without her leave.' " 

^ As I expected, the report of what I said was carried immediately to 
Abigail, and next morning she sent Mr. Lowman to tell me, ^ that she 
did not know that the lodgings she had made use of were mine, but she 
had begun to take down her furniture, and would inunediately clear 
them,' and this she did accordingly." * 

As the summer advanced, the symptoms of prince George became 
more alarming. The queen found he did not recover his health at Ken- 
sington, and was anxious to remove him to Bath, the place where all 
ghysicians at that period sent their patients for restoration of health. 
>efore, however, the royal household removed, the angry dame of Marl- 
borough paid another visitation to Kensington, on her suspicion being 
roused that her suite of rooms had again been invaded by Mrs. Masham. 
^Afterwards," says the duchess,' ^upon my not using my lodgings 

(which you will easily imagine I had no great inclination to do, though 
did not care to be so far insulted as to have them taken from me against 
my consent), I discovered that Mrs. Masham had made use of them 
again. I complained of that also to the queen, telling her, ^ Mrs. Masham 
cannot now pretend to be ignorant whose lodgings they were." 

^ Her majesty was again angry and positive, saying, ^ It was a lie, 
Masham had not made use of them.' 

^ Then I told her majesty, ^ that I could bring forward before her 
several people that had seen her goods and servants in my rooms.' To 
which, almost in the same breath in which she had given me the lie, the 

' Letter of the duchess of Marlboroagh to Mr. Hutcbinaon, Coxe MSS. Brie 
Hoseum. 

•Ibid. "Ibid. 
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qaeen asked < how could she help using them ?^ Meaning, I suppose) 
that her own were too little for her grandeur P 

There is something here left untold by the self-partial narrator. The 
poor harassed queen, no doubt, asked her the question, in reference to 
the neighbourhood of the suite to her husband's sick room. The con- 
sequence was, that Mrs. Masham was gi?en another suite of apartments, 
^suitable enough for her grandeur," observes the taunting narrator,^' and 
t is very remarkable, notwithstanding all this rudeness and impertinence 
to me upon this occasion, she had the whole house, Kensington* Palace 
being in a manner empty, to choose her lodgings in.'' ' 

It may be remembered, that the first quarrel between Anne and her 
sister, queen Mary, commenced with these contemptible wranglings 
about lodgings. As the Marlborough duchess commenced her court- 
career, so she finished it. In fact, it is impossible justly to accord this 
person the meed of greatness of mind or character, for the causes of her 
contentions were despicable for their petiiness. Great characters never 
contend for trifles, seek for affronts, or make stormy tumults for small 
results. Greatness is inseparable from magnanimity ; there was nothing 
great about the duchess of Marlborough, excepting the enormity of the 
sums of money she amassed ; her soul dwelt in the atmosphere most 
congenial to a chamber-maid, or a lodging-keeper, and seemed most in 
its element contending for perquisites of old gowns, or stoutly defending 
encroachments on the localities of dwelling-rooms. 

The last inbreak of the duchess of Marlborough on the invalid quiet 
of Kensington was immediately followed by the removal of the queen 
(torn that palace. Her majesty retired to Windsor as early as July, not 
to the royal establishment of her stately castle, but to the small house 
or cottage in Windsor Forest, purchased by her in the days when the 
wrath of her sister, queen Mary, rendered her an alien from all English 
palaces. Thither queen Anne brought her sick consort, and there, un- 
encumbered by the trammels of royalty, she watched over him and sym- 
pathized with his sufllerings. The reason the prince passed the summer 
at the small house, was evidently because the site of Windsor Castle 
being high, the air was too bleak for his cough. The duchess of Marl- 
borough was peculiarly incensed at this proceeding, attributing it to all 
kinds of furtive intrigues, in these words : ' ^ Through the whole sum- 
mer after Mr. Barley's dismission, the queen continued to have secret 
correspondence with him. And that th3s might be better managed, she 
stayed all the sultry season, even when the prince was panting for breath, 
in that small house she had formerly purchased at Windsor, which, 
though as hot as an oven, was said to be coo/, because, from the park, 
such persons as Mrs. Masham had a mind to bring to her majesty, could 
be let in privately by the garden." 

The queen was at this cottage at Windsor, when the news of the vic- 
tory at Oudenarde reached her. Oudenarde was gained at move than its 

' Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe MSS. Brit. 
Museum. The deserted state of Kensington Palace, at this peiiod, is thus ga 
thered from the duchess' own letter. 

' Conduct, by the duchess of Marlborough, p. 222. 
YOL. XU. — 16 
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worth on the Flemish cheesbowd of war ; it cost 2000 men on the Tie- 
tor^s side. ^ Oh Lord ! when will all this dreadful bloodshed cease ?^ ' 
were the words of queen Anne when she received the news, together 
with the lists of the killed and wounded. 

Notwithstandinff the grief of heart with which she receiTed the tidings 
of these useless slaughters, it was indispensable etiquette for her to re* 
turn thanks to her general, and public thanksgivings to God for them. 
The first she performed from Her cottage at WindK>r, in the following 
letter:' 

**Quiiif Anni to thi Dun ov MAELBoaomnL Anno 1708. 
[AAer the Yictorj of Ondenarde.] 

« Windsor, Julj 6, 1708. 

** I want words to express the joj I hare, that jou are well after your glorious 
•access ; for which, next to Almighty God, my thanks are due to yt>a. And, 
indeed, I can never say enough for all the great and faithful services yon have 
ever done me. But be so just as to believe, I am as truly sensible of them, as 
a grateful heart can be, and shall be ready to show it upon all occasions. I 
hope you cannot doubt of my esteem and fViendsbip for you ; nor think, because 
I differ from you in some things, it is for want of either. No ; I do assure yon, 
if you were here, I am sure you would not think me so much in the wrong in 
tome things as 1 fear you do now. I am afVaid my letter should come too 
late to London, and therefore dare say no more, but that I pray Almighty God 
to continue His protection over you, and send you safe home again. And be 
assured I shall ever be sincerely, Tour ktmbU itrvatUt 

"A»ii«R."« 



ANNE, 

QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER Vin. 



Queen Anne^s quarrel in St Paul's cathedral — Silence imposed on her by iho 
duchess of Marlborough— Queen's angry correspondence with the duchc a i 
Queen's progress to Bath with her invalid consort — Pasquinade on the queen's 
statue at St Paul's — Letters, in the State Paper Office, of a magician to queen 
Anne— Death-bed of the prince consort George or Denmark — Queen reproves 
the duchess of Marlborough — Queen's grief by her husband's corpse— She 
leaves Kensington for St James's — Her anxiety regarding her consort*s fbne- 
ral — Her sorrow and seclusion — Her conduct in widowbaod — Is jealously 
watched by the duchess of Marlborough — Queen importuned by parliament 
to marry again — Her answer — Publishes a general pardon — Her alarm a. 
Marlborough's conduct — Her conference with lord Cowper on the subject — 
Queen's secret councils with the duke of A rgyle— Queen's charity to her sick 
servant — Her letter of reproof to the duchess of Marlborough-— -She is sub- 
jected to her violence— Queen receives a taunting letter from her — Gkxlolphin 
appeals to the queen against Dr. Sacbeverel — Queen consenU to his imprison- 

> Tindal's Continuation of Rapin, vol. iv. p. 104. Ibid. 
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ment — ^Verses left on the qaeen's toilet — [Fac-timiU of a letter of the queen,] — 
Queen's estrangement from the duchess of Marlborough — Queen's mysterious 
proceedings — Confides a despatch to a Hampton-Court gardener — Her secret 
councils — Her dissension with Godolphin — Her personal endeavours to gain 
partisans— Her interview with the duke of Marlborough — Her stern reception 
of his duchess— Her impracticability in oounoii. 

The Tictory of Oudenarde obliged the queen to make her usual state 
procession to St. PauPs, for the purpose of returning thanks for the suc- 
cess of her arms. The thanksgiving was appointed for August 19, 1708. 
The duchess of Marlborough, who deemed herself the heroine of the 
day, was remarkably full of bustle and business on such occasions. 
Among other important affiiirs connected with her office as mistiess of 
the robes, she arranged the queen's jewels in the mode she chose them 
to be worn. But when the royal cortege was in progress half way up 
Ludgate-hill, the duchess happened to cast her eyes on the queen's 
dress, and made the notable discovery that her majesty's jewels were 
absent — ^a great disrespect to the occasion, and especially to her — her 
rage broke out instantly ; but what she said or did, to induce an over- 
flowing torrent of words from the lips of the usually taciturn queen, has 
not been recorded. It is certain, however, that they entered St. Paul's 
cathedral quarrelling — the queen retorting the taunts of the duchess so 
loudly, that the intrepid dame experienced some alarm, not at the anger 
of the queen, t>ut lest the people, who detested the duchess, should over- 
hear, and take an undesirable part in the contest. The queen continued 
to speak loudly and angrily, after they had both taken their places in 
the cathedral, on which the duchess insolently told her royal mistress 
^ not to answer her !" Or, as other accounts say, bade the queen to 
hold her tongue ! 

The queen had endured much ; but this insult, which she never for- 
got, brought all heartburnings to open and angry discussions. The 
duchess of Marlborough never committed an outrage against her much- 
enduring mistress without instantly flying to her bitter pen, and stamp- 
ing the ^ airy nothingness" of uttered words with the visible and per- 
manent injuries of written documents. No sooner had she obtained a 
letter from her husband, which she thought reflected on the queen, than 
she enclosed it to her majesty in the following meek epistle : — 

Thi Duchus of Marlborooqh to QoKur Annb.' 

[August 1708.] 

" I cannot help sending your majesty this letter, to show how exactly lord 
Marlborough agrees with me in opinion that he has now no interest with you, 
though, when I said so in the church a Tkurtday^ you were pleased to say it 
was untrue j 

** And yet, I think he will be surprised to hear that when I had taken so much 
pains to put your jewels in a way that 1 thought you would like, Mrs. Masbam 
could make you refuse to wear them, in so unkind a manner ; because that was 
a power she had not thought fit to exercise before. 

" I will make no reflections on it, only that I must needs observe that yout 
migesty chose a very wrong day to mortify me, when you were just goii:^ to 
return thanks for a victory obtained by my lord Marlborough I** 

^Condoct, by the duchess of Marlborough, p. 219. 
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Id answer to this tirade on petty affronts, the queen replied with mor» 
dignity than usual : — 

** QUKEN AlfllK TO THB DoCHKSS OF B€aELBOROO0B. 

[Sunday.] 
*^ After the commandM you gave me on the thanksgiving-dajr of not msweriug 
^ you. I should not have troubled you with these lines, but to return the duke of 
Marlborough's letter safe into your hands ; and for the same reason 1 do not say 
anything to that, or to yours which enclosed it." 

Had the queen always assumed the tone perceptible in this answer, 
she would have been spared many an insuh from her ungrateful servant ; 
who returned to the charge, it is true, in reply, but struck her sails in 
the conclusion of her despatch :— 

The DucHm or Mailbo>oooh to Qoeeii Akhk, 

*^ I should not trouble your migesty with any answer to your last short letter, 
but to explain what you seem to mistake in what 1 said at church. I desired 
y<m not to answer mc, for fear of being overheard. 

"And this you interpret as if / had desired you not to answer ffi« at alll 
which was far from my intention. For the whole end of my writing to yoa to 
often, was to get your answer to several things in which we differed. If I was 
in the wrong, that you might convince me ; and I should very readily have 
owned my mistakes. But since you have not been pleased to show them to me, 
I flatter myself that I have said several things that are tmamwerabU, 

• ••••• 

** The word commandy which you use at the beginning of yoirr letter, is rerj 
unfitly supposed to come from me. For though I hare always writ to you as a 
friend, and lived with yon as such for so many years, with all the truth, and 
honesty, and zeal for your service that was possible, yet I shall never forget that 
I am your subject, nor cease to be a faithful one." 

Many years had passed away since the grand duchess had concluded 
a letter to her royal mistress in a style so well befitting their respective 
stations. 

Other griefs than those occasioned by the insolence of her pufi^-up 
servant were pressing on the queen's iieart. The symptoms of the 
prince required change of air ; and in a few days aAer her stormy pro- 
cession to St. PauPs, the queen commenced an easy progress with him 
to the west of England. 

^^ The prince of Denmark being very much indisposed with asthma 
this summer, was advised by his physicians to go to (Ae Bath, and her 
majesty, who was ever eminent for her conjugal afiection, as another 
proof of it, resolved to attend him thither ; and accordingly her majesty 
and the prince set out the 26th of August at Windsor, designing to sleep 
at Oxford that night'' Bath was a very favourite resort of Anne, who 
was very likely to have visited it on her own account, if it had not been 
prescribed for the prince. ^ At their entrance into Oxfordshire, they 
were met by the earl of Abingdon, lord-lieutenant of that county, the 
high sheriff, and most of the gentlemen of that county, and at some dis- 
tance from Oxford, by the vice-chancellor, doctors, and masters, in their 
robes, on horseback, and thus they were attended to Christ Church, 
where they supped. The next day, the queen was pleased to honour 
the university with hei presence in convocation, where the university- 
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•rator congratulated her arrival among them, and many of the courtiers 
were admitted to the degree of LLJ). From the convocation-house^ the 
queen went to the theatre, where she was entertained with a vocal and 
instrumental concert, and several poesies were exhibited in honour of 
her visit She was afterwards entertained by the university at dinner, and 
hen set out with the prince for Cirencester, where she rested that night, 
nd the next day reached the Bath. They were previously met on the 
bo.ders of the county of Somerset by the high-sheriff and gentlemen of 
the shire, and within half a mile of the city of the Bath, by two hundred 
maids, richly dressed in the costume of Amazons, and at the west-gate, 
by the mayor and corporation, in their formalities, who attended them 
to the Abbey House, which was prepared for their reception. The night 
closed with illuminations, and other popukr manifestations of joy." * 

The same autumn, the queen^s statue was completed, which is still in 
the area before the west door of St PauPs Cathedral. Bird, the sculptor, 
received, by a very odd computation, 250Z. for this statue, for each of 
the four allegorical fijnires round the base the sum of 220 Z., and 50 Z. for 
the arms and shield.^ As a work of art, the statue of the queen has 
been furiously abused ; it has, however, the merit of personal resem- 
blance. Just as the figure was placed in its present situation, public 
rumour was universal, that the queen meant to free herself from the do- 
mestic tyranny of the duchess of Marlborough, and all the Whigs fore- 
saw their ensuing banishment from the public wealth which they were 
actively and greedily imbibing. An outcry was raised against the poor 
statue, of the most malignant description ; pasquinades issued daily, in 
which the original was not spared. Indeed, all sorts of vices were attri- 
buted to Anne with unsparing calumny, in order to degrade her in the 
eyes of her loving people against the day when parties should try their 
strength. A malignant epigram which was found one night appended to 
the statue, is attributed to the pen of the Whig physician, Dr. Garth. In 
positive terms, it accuses the queen of the habit of intoxication, when, 
at the most, over-indulgence in eating and drinking more rich food and 
strong win^ than was wholesome for a person who had no great personal 
fatigue to endure, is all that can be justly laid to the charge of queen 
Anne. Had it been more, her domestic foe, the duchess of Marlborough, 
in the malicious character she afterwards drew of the queen, would have 
been delighted to mention any time when she had actually seen her 
royal mistress in a state of inebriety, but she only notices that calumny 
to deny it* Nevertheless, the solitary assertion which fastens on queen 
Anne this disgraceful imputation may be traced to one of her familiars. 
It is conveyed in a letter of baron de Schutz (envoy from Hanover to 
England) ; he informs baron de Bothmar, (Hanoverian minister at the 
Hague,) that Cadogan ^ had told him ^ that he considered the greatest 
advantage to the Whigs was the continuation of the war of the emperor 

' Life of her Late Majesty Queen Anne ; in two toIs. 
*Life of Sir Christopher Wren, by Elmes, p. 491. 

* Character of Queen Anno by the duchess of Marlborough, Coze MSS. 

* Cadogan was a oornipt tool of the Marlborough &ction ; he bears no veij 
high character in d(x:umentary history. 

16» 
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against France ; be likewise thought that the deaths of Louis XIV ., th« 
Pretender, and queen Anne would be adTantageous to them, and rerj 
likely to happen, for the first was old, the second consumptife, and as 
for queen Anne, that she got drunk every day as a remedy to keep the 
gout from her stomach.^ ' Garth's epigram is as follows, — 

Vemu on QuiDr Amts*! Statvi in St. TavVm CBvam-TAaiw* 
** Here mighty Anna's ttmtne placed we And, 
Betwixt the daring pasfioos of her mind ; 
A brandj-shop beforOf a church behind : 
But whj thjr back turned to that sacred place, 
As thy unhappy father^s was to grace ? 
Why here, like Tantalus, in torments placed, 
To view those waters, which thou canst not taste f 
Though, by thy proffered globe we may perceiTe, 
That for a dram, thou the whole world wouldst give.** 

Whilst the decline and illness of the queen's consort became matter 
of conversation and speculation throughout Europe, an Italian magician 
wrote several letters to her majesty, which now remain in the State 
Paper Office. They are indited in rather elegant Italian, and written in 
the true Italian hand of the seventeenth century. The writer professes 
to be a nobleman in distress — an Italian philosopher of anti-catholic 
principles. But his domain pertained to the state of Asti, near the seat 
of war, on the Italian side of Piedmont, where he was surrounded by 
persecuting papists, who neither relished his liberal principles, nor his 
profession of art magic. In consequence, the French armies had totally 
ruined him, and devastated his estate ; they had done him mischief to 
the amount of 30,000 English pounds sterling. He would, however, be 
contented if her high and mightiest majesty of Great Britain would, out 
of her beneficence and good grace, accord him 10,000/. sterling English 
money. Principe Eugenio (prince Eugene), he adds, knew him right 
well, and could inform queen Anne that he was a true sufilerer in the 
protestant cause. He moreover insinuates, that principe Eugenio was a 
customer of his in some of his magical quackeries, an assertion which 
irresistibly recalls the memory of the prosecution of that prince's mother 
in the chambre ardente as a customer of La Voisin. 

The first letters, although too long for direct translation, seem to be 
appeals deserving of the queen's attention, being evidently penned by a 
man of erudition and refinement It is not possible to tell whether any 
notice was taken of them by the queen or prince George, who is appa- 
rently the object of the application, as he is repeatedly named in the 
course of the correspondence, with allusions to his failing health. The 
last letters contain the gist of the writer's mind : he there very frankly 
offers, in consideration of the ten thousand guineas, (which he trusts 
queen Anne will award him in comp>ensation of all he has suffered in her 
cause,) to send her his famous elixir of life, which will restore her to 
her former beautiful youth, and will entirely heal and restore the serene 
Danish prince, her spouse, and make him as handsome and young as 

' Hanover Papers, Macpherson, 1 703, yoL iL p. «K)3. 
« Add. MSS. 5832, fol. 144. 
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erer ; likewise, if she will giTe him a place in her Tower of London, he 
will there work for her in his wonderful art of alehymy, turning all her old 
copper, pewter, tin, brass, and lead into the purest gM and silver. Thus, 
another Raymond Lully Tolunteered to be master of the Mint ! It hap- 
pened that queen Anne had put her a^irs of that department in very 
different hands — even in those of sir Isaac Newton, who was then mas- 
ter of her Mint. No indication appears that queen Anne gave any 
encouragement to this earlier Caglioslro of the seventeenth century. It is 
said, tliat there are no archives of any sovereign in the world but what 
contain similar temptations and proposals. Queen EUizabeth was beset 
with them all her life, and, in some instances, gave heed to their wretched 
delusions. Queen Mary II. consulted vulgar fortune-tellers ; but there 
is no weakness of the kind at present discovered of queen Anne, whose 
name is in no way connected with occult practices, or with any encour- 
agement given to the writer of these curious letters preserved in the State 
Paper Office. Her majesty was troubled with mysterious missives from 
Italy, which are extant in the same collection; witness the letters writ- 
ten by the order of the pope, very affectionately claiming her as a dear 
daughter of his church. How queen Anne deserved these tender greet- 
ings, cannot be guessed, excepting, as before remarked, the Pope con- 
sidered the healing office a sign of her compliance; but Henry VIII., 
queen Elizabeth, and all the sovereigns of the Reformation, practised the 
same ; therefore the solution must be left unexplained— only remarking, 
that if the Roman-catholic religion had been cherished by no other per- 
son more than by queen Anne, it must have long ago disappeared from 
Europe. 

The queen's married life now drew to a close, although she thought 
her husband perfectly recovered on her return from Bath. Her people 
felicitated her on her hopes, and poured in congratulatory addresses on 
his convalescence. Prince George himself knew better ; and when the 
queen prepared to take her usual excursion to the October sports at 
Newmarket, he entreated her not to leave him. Bishop White Kennet, 
then attending the court, and officiating at divine service, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks, in a letter,' dated October 2, 1708 : — 

** On Tbnrsdaj night, I was pressed away bj command into service here the 
next morning, for want of ordinary chaplains, which I wish it were in my power 
to rectify, that you might see the duties of waiting. I was under the sad appre- 
hension of being hurried away to Newmarket ; but her mtgesty resisting the ad- 
vice of her physicians, was pleased, yesterday, to comply with a motion (wish) 
of the prince, and declared her resolution of nof going this season to Newmarket, 
which is a great joy to most of the good courtiers, and gave the ladies a new 
lesson, that she who governs the nation so well, oan govern herself so well as 
to always oblige her husband." 

The comment of the literary bishop is certainly true ; the queen was 
an instance of conjugal felicity, which had not then been witnessed in 
the life of a queen-regnant. These are some panegyrical lines to be seen 
in the printing-room of the British Museum, representing queen Anne 
and her consort in the same engraving, in profile. The poetry is ful- 

^ Inedited Lansdowne MSS. 821, foL 79. 
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some, like moet of that stamp, yet the first line very haf^y expresses 

this singularity in the regality of queen Anne :-— 

** The onlj married queen that ne^er knew strife. 
Controlling monarchA, but subroissiTe wife, 
Like angels* sighs her downjr passions moTe, 
Tenderly loving and attracting love. 
Of everj grace and virtue she's possest — 
Was mother, wife, and queen, and all the best" 

Among the struggles in the political world, much agitation existed to 
cany the point of inducing the queen to receive the Whig republican, 
lord Somers, as her lord-president of council. On that head, lord Go- 
dolphin observes, '^ that the duke of Somerset had told him, with the 
air of a great minister, ^ that the queen had no aversion to Somers ; but 
he had once disobliged the prince, and it was vain to suppose he would 
ever sufier his appointment'" ' A few days afterwards, Godolph in wrote 
these words to the duchess of Marlborough : ^ The prince seems in no 
good way at all, in my opinion, as to health, and I think the queen her- 
self seems now much more apprehensive o( his condition than I have 
formerly known her on the same occasion."' 

The intimation thus conveyed gave rise to a proceeding on the part 
of the duchess of Marlborough, which must have woefully increased the 
anguish that rent the heart of the queen ; for it is no slight aggravation 
to sorrow, when hafd hie obliges any one to sufkr the extremity of 
grief in the presence of a sneering enemy, who has a right to intrude as 
an evil observer, watching and commenting on every emotion that takes 

Slace around the bed of death ; and such (as will be speedily shown from 
er own narrative) was the fiendish conduct of the cruel woman, who 
played the part, firstly of Anne's temptress to all the evil she did com- 
mit, and lastly as her reviler and calumniator. 

The unhappy queen was assiduously attending on her dying husband, 
performing all the ofiices for him of a tender and patient nurse, when 
one of the hateful missives of the duchess of Mariborough was put into 
her hands. It was in her usual style of insult; no mercy of common 
decency or respect to the poor queen's grief was shown, but her intima- 
tion of taking advantage of her high court-ofiices, and intruding her de- 
testable presence at the bed of death, was prefaced by these woi^s, justly 
termed ofilensive by her late biographer :* 

^ Though the last time I had the honour to wait upon your majesty, 
your usage of me was such as was scarce possible for me to imagine, or 
any one to believe. . ." The queen had scarcely read these lines, whea 
the insolent writer entered her presence ; for, crafUly expecting exclusioa 
from the sick-room of the prince, she had brought her letter herself, and 
taking advantage of her privilege as mistress of the robes, she boldly 
thrust herself into the presence, before the queen could order her to be 
excluded. 

The queen received her coolly, and as a stranger. The duchess was, 
in consequence, as much exasperated as if she had deserved a different 

' Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. L p. 156. 

* Ibid. Letters of Godolphin to the duchess, p. 170. 

* Life of t}«e Puchess of Marlborough, by Mrs. Thomson. 
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reception. According to the testimony of an eye-witness, ^ the deport- 
ment of the duchess of Marlborough, while the prince was actually dy- 
ing, was of such a nature, that the queen, then in the height of her grief, 
was not able to bear it'' Agony conquered the timidity with which 
this overbearing spirit had always inspired Anne ; and assuming the mien 
and tone of sovereign majesty, with marked displeasure in her counte- 
nance, she said to the duchess^ ^ Withdraw !" ' For once^ the queen was 
obeyed by her. 

In a few minutes, death dealt the blow, and made Anne, queen of 
Great Britain, a widow, af^r a happy marriage of twenty years' dura- 
tion, unruffled by a dispute and uninterrupted by a rival on either side. 

The prince died at Kensington Palace, October 28, 1708, O. S. He 
was born at Copenhagen, February 20, 1653; consequently, the birth- 
day of the prince-consort occurred only once in four years, when Leap 
Tear brought round February 20. On those occasions, his loving queen 
kept J4 with four-fold splendour. George of Denmark was very lofty' 
in stature, and when he grew corpulent his appearance was gigantic. 

The queen sat by the bed of death, ^ weeping and clapping her hands 
together,'' ' or wringing them in the unutterable anguish of her first be- 
reavement. She was a monarch, and etiquette — whose chains are almost 
as inexorable as the sterner tyrant that had just bereaved her of the hus- 
band of her youth — ^required that the mistress of the robes should lead 
her from the chamber. 

The duchess of Marlborough had not departed when the queen bade 
her withdraw ; she had only retired into the background — she saw the 
prince die. When it was needful for her to act a decided part, she no- 
ticed that the prince's servants were crowding round his body, which 
prevented her from speaking to the queen, to perform her office. Upon 
which, she went up to lady Burlington,^ and desired her to give her an 
opportunity of speaking to the queen. Lady Burlington did so readily, 
and every one went out with her ; the queen and the duchess of Marl- 
borough were lefl alone with the corpse of the prince. The duchess 
knelt down by the queen, and began to offer consolation. Her majesty 
heeded her not, ^ but clapped her hands together, with other marks of 
passion." When the duchess had exhausted her consolations, she con- 
tinued kneeling in silence by her royal mistress. 

After some time, the duchess asked the queen, ^' If her majesty would 
not please to go to St. James's Palace ?" " I will slay here I" replied 
the queen. ^ That is impossible," said the duchess ; ^ what can you do 
in such a dismal place ?" 

^ Scott's Swift. Memoirs on the Change of the Queen's Ministry, vol. iii. p. 
174. Inforined by Abigail Masham, who is, as a witness, as much deserving 
credit as any other contemporary. The fact is confirmed, by the extra-malignity 
which the duchess infuses into her narrative of the death of the prince-consort, 
that she had met with some rebuke of a more decided nature than usual from 
the queen. 

*SwiA*s Journal. **This is Leap Tear and Leap Day,*' writes the deaa, 

Prince George's birth-day.'* 

* Such are the words of the duchess of Marlborough. 

* Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, voL i p. 410 to ^16 
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^ I made use of all the aifaments,^' porsuet the duchesi of Marlbo- 
roagh, ^^ comwum oo that hew], but all ia vain ; the queen persisted ^ she 
would sUiy at Kensington*^ Upon which / fancied that her chief diffi- 
culty in removing was for fear she should not have so much of Mnt. 
Masharo's company as she desired, if she removed from thence.'^ ' 

Who but this person, at such a time and place, with the dead body 
of the queen's husband stretched before them, could have had a recur- 
rence of her paltry jealousies or attributed such reasons to the bereaved 
widow ? 

The duchess then resumed her strain of consolation, in a manner and 
phraseology peculiar to herself: ^^ I said, ^Nobody in the world ever 
continued in a place where a dead husband lay, and where could she be 
but within a room or two of thai dismal body; but if she were at St. 
James's, she need not see anybody that was uneasy to her, and she 
might see any person that was a comfort to her, as well there, as any- 
where else.' " , 

^ 1 could see by her face that she had satisfaction in that, and so I went 
on saying, she might go away privately in my coach, with the car- 
tains down, and see nobody, and that if she would give me leave, I 
would tell Mr. Lowman to make the company go away that she might 
go to the coach easily. Upon which she consented to go. I led her to 
her closet in Kensington Palace ; when she left Aim. (the prince's corpse), 
she expressed some passion?'^ ^ — meaning that the queen gave way to 
paroxysms of grief. 

The queen required to be left in her own closet, to commune with 
her own spirit on her bereavement Her majesty, taking off her watch, 
said to the duchess of Marlborough, ^ Don't come in to me before the 
hand of my watch comes to this place." The duchess took the watch^ 
and the queen added, "* Send to Masham to come to me before I go." 

If the duchess had had previously the slightest feeling for the queen's 
loss and distress, this order turned it all to gall and bitterness, although 
the queen's wish to see and give her commands to one who had been 
her chief attendant during her long vigils by her suflering husband vras 
very natural. The duchess of Marlborough from that moment con- 
tinues her narrative with unsparing malignity. She says, withal, com- 
menting upon the royal order, ^ I thought it very shocking, but at that 
time resolved not to say the least wry word to displease her ; and there- 
fore answered that ^ I would,' and went out of the queen's closet with 
her watch in my hand." 

Thus the duchess did not, as usual, both defy and disobey the direc- 

' Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 410 to 416. 

*Ibid. This remark is in the beginniug of the dialogue between the queen 
and the duchess of Marlborough; but from several traits, it evidently occurred 
as the writer has arranged it. The duchess, like many persons writing from 
memory, mentions a fact, and then recurs back to what preceded it Of course, 
the prince's servants would not have intruded into the queen's closet, nor could 
they have crowded round the princess body tkne^ as expressly described ; there- 
ibre, the scene evidently took place in the prince's chamber after it bad boea 
cleared, for tlie duchess appeals to that ** dismal body," and to the act of hor 
*• leading the queen away from Atm." 
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tioqs of the queen ; bat, oat of considention for her majesty's state, was 
contented with disobedience only. 

^I gave," she continaes, ^Mr. Lowman' the necessary orders, but 
as I was sitting at the window, watching the minute when to go to the 
qneen's closet, I thonght it so disagreeable for me to send for Mrs. 
Masham to go to the queen before all that company, that 1 resolved to 
avoid that. When the time came, I went into the closet and told the 
queen, ^ I had not sent for Mrs. Masham, for 1 thought it would make a 
disagreeable noise when there were bishops and ladies of the bed-cham- 
ber waiting without, that her majesty did not care to see, and that she 
[the queen] might send for Masham herself to her to come to St. James's 
at what time she pleased.' To this she [the queen] consented.'" The 
royal widow, in the first anguish of her grief, did not trouble herself to 
question who was most likely to make a ^ disagreeable noise ?" but it 
was not probable that either the bishops or ladies would have done so, 
because her majesty merely required the personal attendance of her bed- 
chamber woman before she went into the open air to the carriage. 

It was the policy of the jealous duchess to take utter possession of 
the queen in her solitary state. Well she knew it would run through 
the town that she had carried off the royal widow in her own carriage, 
without Barley's relatives being apparently thought of by her majesty. 
For this great end, the duchess had swallowed her present rage at the 
queen's rebuke just before the prince expired, and clung to all the privi- 
leges of her places with patience and pertinacity ; yet she did not suc- 
c^ quite so thoroughly as her bold and clever diplomacy deserved. 

The queen called ^ for her hoods,"* and Mrs. Mary Hill, the sister of 
Abigail Masham, fulfilled the duties of her office by putting on the 
queen's carriage costume. As she did it, the duchess saw the queen 
whisper to her, and suspected that it was a kind message to her sister, 
Mrs. Masham ; ^ who," adds the duchess, ^ had not appeared before me 
at Kensington, but upon the alarm of the queen being to go with me to 
St James's Palace, she came into the gallery Tat Kensington Palace) 
with one of her ministers, the Scotch doctor Arouthnot, to see her ma- 
jesty pass." ^ The queen was, as of old, leaning on the arm of the 
duchess of Marlborough, as she took her way through her household, 
in Kensington Palace gallery ; her servants seemed to have lined each 
side of it 

^ Notwithstanding the queen's afiection for the prince," observes the 
duchess, her venom warming as her tale proceeded, ^at the sight of that 
charming lady, as her arm was on mine, I found she had strength to 
bend down towards Mrs. Masham like a sail ; for, in passing, she went 
some steps nearer to her than was necessary. And when that cruel 
toach was over, of going by her with me, she [the queen] turned about 
n a little passage room and gave orders about her dogs and a strong 
box. When we came to my coach, she [the queen] had a very extra- 
ordinary thought, as it appeared to me ; she desired me ^ to send to my 

* ' Lowman was houfekeeper at Kensington. * Correspondenoa. 

* Prirate Correspondence of the Dachest of Marlborough, vol. L p. 41&. 
*Ibid 
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lord-treasurer [Godolphin], and to beg him to take care and examine 
whether there was room in tome vault ' to bury the prince at Westmin- 
ster, and to leave room for her, too ?' I suppose it was where her 
family, kings and queens, had been laid.^ 

What lack of affection was there here ? even if the thoughts of the 
bereaved wife were employed in cares, however useless, regarding his 
remains in death whose comforts she had just been sedulously watching 
over while life lasted, not even leaving him in the last struggle, and 
scarcely prevailed on to quit his breathless clay when all was over ! 
Was it any proof of coldness in the queen, that in a moment like that, 
thoughts should occupy her mind of the time when she should be placed 
by his side, and, as she must perforce die childless and friendless, that 
heed might be taken to leave room in the vault to put the coffin by that 
of her husband ? It was natural enough for the poor queen to whisper 
to herself, ^ Who is there that will take heed for me when I am dend^ 
that 1 am laid by him ?" No crime in this ; but it is one of the in- 
stances which prove, that, however active malice may be, if a contem- 
porary writer will but narrate individual traits in their course of occur- 
rence, the truth of character and feeling must appear, to unprejudiced 
persons, whatsoever may be the coloured veil that adverse party may 
throw over facts by forced inferences being drawn. 

" When we arrived at St James's," continued the duchess,' " I carried 
her very privately through my lodgings to her green closet, and gave her 
a cup of broth. AAer wards she eat a very good dinner. At night, I 
found her at table again, where she had been eating, and Mrs. Masham 
close by her ! Mrs. Masham went out of the room as soon as I came 
in, not in the humble manner she had sometimes affected, as bed-chamber 
woman, but with an air of insolence and anger. I attended the queen 
upon this affliction, with all the care that was possible to please her, and 
never named Mrs. Masham to her. She [the queen] would make me sit 
down, as she had done formerly, and make some little show of kindness 
at night, when 1 took my leave ; but she would never speak to me freely 
of anything, and I found 1 could gain no ground. Not to be wondered 
at, for ] never came to her but I found Mrs. Masham just gone out from 
her, which at last tired me, and 1 went to her seldomer.'^ 

There is great trouble taken by the duchess of Marlborough, as she 
pursues her narrative of the royal conduct in the early days of widow- 
nood, to force inferences that the queen regarded the memory of her 
husband with indifference. Nothing, however, bears out her assertion, 
excepting the cup of broth and the good dinner ; but then she does not 
tell how long her majesty had been watching and fasting before the 
prince expired. She again recurs to her grand proof of the queen's hard- 
hearted ness, which was the care her majesty took lest the body of her 
departed consort should be shook or decomposed in the removal, to 
lay in state in the ^^ painted chamber,'' at the old palace of Westmin- 

*The royal vault of the Stuarts, at one side of Henry VII.'s chapel, made by 
Cbai.es II., where Mary II., William III., George of Denmark, and queen Anoe 
herself were actually buried. 

•Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 415. 
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ster, preriously to interment at the adjoining Abbey, in the vanlt ot 
Charles II. 

^' Before the prince was buried," continues the duchess, ^ the queen 
passed a good deal of time in looking into precedents, that she might 
order how it was to be performed, which / thought unusual, and not 
Tery decent. But she [the queen] naturally loved all forms and cere- 
monies, and remembered more of them than I could ever do, but she 
had bits of great tenderness for the prince." 

Anne evidently continued to think that she was doing duty to her lost 
consort, by occupying her thoughts incessantly about him. It is no 
proof that she did not feel grief, but that she took the natural way of 
giving it vent. Her known predilection for these little ceremonies of 
etiquette and precedence gives reason to suppose the account is true, al- 
though most maliciously told against her. 

The queen's care throughout was to ascertain whether she could, 
when dead, be laid by the side of her husband, without any trouble or 
expense to her successors ; because, if that was not clearly the case, her 
majesty meant, according to the inimical duchess's own showing, to have 
a new vault or mausoleum instantly constructed, which would hold the 
prince's coffin and her own. Such anxiety can only be construed by 
the inverted logic of party spite into indifference for the dead. In truth, 
although funeral rites and ceremonies do seem as nought to many minds 
under the acute pressure of grief, the necessity of the nearest relatives 
giving orders concerning them was wisely ordained, even for those who 
most truly grieve. Many a heart would have burst with sorrow, if the 
attention had not been forced to these observances. Neither is there 
any reason to blame matter-of-fact persons, who have by nature no 
ideality, because they show their love by afiectionate solicitude con- 
cerning the remains of their lost friends. 

Perhaps the muniments of historical biography contain not a more re- 
volting remark than the following sneer at this very natural emotion felt 
by the queen : — ^ I remember she wrote me a little note, at which / 
could not help smiling^ ^ that I should send to my lord treasurer [Go- 
dolphin], to take care that some door might be taken down at the re- 
moving of the dear prince's body to Westminster, for fear the body of 
the dear prince should be shook as he was carried out of some room ; 
though she [the queen], had gone long jumbling journeys with him to 
Bath, when he must feel it, when he was gasping for breath."' 

There was nothing in the queen's note, as thus quoted, which could 
irresistibly provoke a grin — at least, on any human countenance. It was 
likewise, natural enough, that the royal lady who had shared these jum- 
bling journeys with her husband, caring for him, and tending him while 
gasping for breath, should take the fond heed her enemy laughed at, lest 
the ^body of the dear prince should be shook or disturbed." The 
enemy winds up her climax of malignity by saying, ^ I did see the tears 
in the queen's eyes, two or three times after his death, and I believe slie 
fancied she loved him. She was certainly more concerned for him than 

> Private CorrespoDdence of tha OacheM of Marlborough, vol. i p. 4)6 
VOL. XII. — 17 Jf 
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•he .was for Gloucester's death ; but her nature was very hard, and she 
was not apt to cry." * 

The few persons who have seen and read this statement, actually 
quote it as a proof that queen Anne was indifferent to the loss of her 
husband. How could they mistrust the assertions of such celebrities as 
the duchess of Marlborough or Horace Walpole, although the facts 
stared them in the face, even in the very fabric of these persons' own 
narratives ! 

Perhaps, queen Anne ought to have comported herself difierently, and 
shown conjugal grief after the model of her censurer, of whom it is 
said, that in the sick chamber of the duke of Marlborough, her un- 
gracious grace being thrown into one of her furious fits of rage at some- 
thing the physician, Dr. Mead, had said or done, she flew after him to 
the grand staircase — not only threatening loudly to pull off his wig, but 
with the positive intention of performing that feat, if he had not been 
too nimble in his escape.* 

The interment of the body of the queen's consort took place Novem- 
ber 13 ; it had rested in state at Kensington, since his demise, until No- 
vember 1 1, when it was conveyed to the Painted Chamber, Westminster, 
and laid in state one day before burial The funeral was splendid,^ being 
attended by all the ministers and great officers of state, and yet it is 
quoted as being private ; which means that it was performed in the eve- 
ning or night, by torch-light. A general mourning and closing of all 
theatres followed the death of the prince of Denmark. 

The queen, absorbed in her grief, could not open her new parliament. 
The ceremony was performed by commission ; addresses of condolence 
to the queen were voted by both houses of parliament' That portion 
of the Whig leaders which was considered entirely republican, hitherto 
excluded, now obtained easy possession of places in the government, 
having formed a coalition with the &mily-junta of Godolphin and Marl- 
borough. 

The palace-war&re carried on against the queen, by the Marlborough 
duchess, which just before the death of the prince had arrived at an open 
outbreak, sustained something like an armistice and pacification, whilst 
the queen was in the first depth of her grief. What, however, the 
duchess of Marlborough suppressed in outward clamour, she made up 
in jealous vigilance; of which the following notification in her own 
words is an instance : — 

^ Soon afler the prince died, the queen, not caring to have it known 
how much time she passed with Mrs. Masham, ordered Foyster — I think 
that was her name — a woman that had served her from a child, to make 
fires in two closets that had been prince George's, which led by a door 
into the waiting-room that was between the queen's dressing-room and 
the prince's bed-chamber at St James's, and Another door Uiat opened 
opon his back-stairs, went down to Mrs. Masham's lodgings. AAer the 

' Private Correspondeiice of the Duohesi of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 416. 
•Ibid. vol. ii. p. 114. »Coxe Pipers. 

• Vie de la Reine Anne • Ib»d 
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prince was dead, nobody having occasion to go that way, Mrs. Masham 
could go to the queen without being seen, for the queen went to these 
closets as if she went to prayers, or to read alone. Before I saw the use 
she made of them, I wondered why she chose to sit in them, which she 
had never done before, belonging as they did to the prince; besides, 
these closets looked only into a very ugly little close space, where Mrs. 
Masham used to dry linen. When the prince was living, the queen used 
to sit in her dressing-room, or in one of her other closets, which were 
both pretty— one looking into the garden and park, and the other into 
the second court (of St. James's Palace), furnished agreeably with pic- 
tures and a couch. But the prince's closets were far from agreeable, one 
being full of his tools, which he worked with." ' 

Here were the same tastes developed in George of Denmark, that were 
afterwards remarkable in Liouis XVI., and thus does the human mind in- 
stinctively seek its level, even if accident has exalted the person above 
its natural bias. George of Denmark filled a station which sufiered him 
quietly to play the carpenter in his dull little nook at St. James's ; yet 
the times in which the benevolent but hapless Louis were cast would 
not permit him with impunity to indulge, among the stately gew-gaws 
of Versailles, in his predilection to the sniithy. 1 have held in my hand, 
the rude and simple keys which the absolute monarch of France amused 
himself by fashioning. Alas, alas ! the true vocation of an absolute ruler 
must ever be the high science of unlocking the intricacies of the human 
mind, and adapting those who can govern best to their fittest stations ! 

The fierce duchess, after hunting the royal widow into her deceased 
husband's work-closet, made it out a crime that she should sit sur- 
rounded by his tools, declaring that a widow by whom real grief was 
felt, could not bear to behold aught that belonged to a lost husband. It 
was probably in this very apartment, that the queen had consulted with 
her only friend when trouble or danger menaced her, and she clung to 
the place where she used to confer with her husband, howsoever un- 
picturesque it might be. 

'^ In about a fortnight after the death of the prince-consort," pursues 
the duchess of Marlborough, ^ his closets were ordered to have fires in 
them ; for the queen herself ordered the pages of the back-stairs and 
her women to call her from thence when my lord treasurer Godolphin 
came to speak with her, or anybody that she was to see. I remember 
my lord-treasurer Godolphin told me once a thing that happened one 
night, which became plain enough afterwards. As he was waiting, the 
page told him that he had scraped at the door a good while, but the 
queen did not hear. I suppose that was occ^oned by her being in the 
^rther closet, for fear anybody in the waiting-room might overhear what 
she and Mrs. Masham said, or that she [the queen] might be gone down 
to her [Mrs. Masham's] chamber, for all that time she saw everybody 
that Mrs. Masham pleased, professing all the while to have no regard foi 
anybody but lord Godolphin and the duke of Marlborough." ' 

^ Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlboroagh. 
* Private correspondence of the duchess of Marlborough, the original, heim%^ 
printed from the Coxe MbS., Brit Museum. 
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Strongf suspicions were excited by this actiye dame that some contra 
band interviews, with the ex-speaker Harley, were efl^ted either in Mrs. 
Masham's suite or in the tool-closet of the decease prince ; for the queen, 
a(Wr taking possession of this nook for some week«, remained inclosed 
therein several hours every day. Such a line of conduct could not be 
permitted by her imperious maire du palms ; who at length called her 
royal lady to task for her irregular and unlawful proceedings, by telling 
her, ^ahe was amazed." ^ When I spoke to her of it," continued the 
duchess, ^ she seemed surprised, just like a person who, on a sudden, 
becomes sensible of her having done something she would not have done 
had she duly considered." ' 

Among other symbols of public grief, the opening of the opera season 
was delayed until the 14th of December, when a new opera came out, 
a translation from the ^ Pirro and Demetrio" of Antonio Morselli. The 
Italian singer and actor, so well known by the praises of Addison, in the 
Spectator, NicoUni Grimaldi, then made his debdi. The other fevourite 
performers in the opera of queen Anne's time were Valentini, and Mrs. 
Tofts.' The Italians sang or recited in their native language, while the 
English singers took up the answers in English. 

The deaUi of George of Denmark was expected to produce a grea' 
change in aftirs of state very early in the queen's widowhood. 

Cunningham, who had been the tutor of one of the queen's intimate 
advisers, Uie great duke of Argyle, and therefore had the opportunity of 
knowing the truth, is the only historian who comments on the influ« 
ence the queen's lost consort had possessed according to the bearing of 
hcta. He says, ^ the prince of Denmark, who had little favour for the 
pretender, and had been secretly acquainted with the queen's thoughts, 
had formerly very much moderated the aversion she had long conceived 
against the duchess of Marlborough." The same author, likewise, bears 
witness of the deep grief which the queen suffered, in these words. 
^^ The queen being a widow, was so oppressed with fears and so over- 
whelmed with grief for the loss of her deceased consort that she could 
scarcely endure the light, though the two houses ^ begged that she would 
not indulge her just sorrow so much as to decline the thoughts of a 
second marriage,' in which they professed ^ that all their hopes of happi- 
ness did consist' " But the queen continued a mourner for her late 
husband, and seemed incapable of consolation. 

The queen's widowhood had only lasted three months, when her 
faithful houses of parliament sent formal addresses importuning her to 
marry again.' Her majesty's answer was neither devoid of regal nor 
feminine dignity. 

^ I have," replied the royal widow, ^ taken sedulous care for the pro- 
testant succession — a proof of my hearty concern for the happiness of 
the nation ; but the subject of the addresses is of that nature, that I am 
))ersuaded that a more particular answer is not expected." 

* Conduct, by the Duchess of Marlborough, p. 223. 

• History of the Italian Opera in England, by W. C. Staflbrd. 

' Parliamentary Journals. January 28, 1703-9 ; likewise Toone's ChroDologfcai 
History, &^ 
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For some personal reason not yet revealed, lord Somers had been so 
entirely obnoxious to the queen's late consort, as to prerent his previous 
appointment as one of the queen's ministers. He likewise remained 
under the parliamentary ban of impeachment for corruption ; ' he was 
president of the council ; the ill-living lord Wharton was viceroy of 
Ireland ; lord Pembroke succeeded prince George in the mismanagement 
of the navy. Godolphin, the lord-treasurer, who did not wholly approve 
of the doings of his new colleagues, was scared into silence, by a letter 
concerning his correspondence with St. Germains, held in terrorem over 
him, by this clique.' 

A very strange proclamation, emanating from the remnant of preroga- 
tive left to queen Anne — namely, that of mercy — is supposed to have 
been issued by her, to save her old Servant from this terrible dilemma ; 
this was her general pardon, in which forgiveness for correspondence 
with St. Germains was particularly dwelt upon ; it surprised the world, 
but was confirmed by parliament.' 

The people of England, who believed in the principles of Christianity, 
were greatly alarmed at the now frequent publication of works, under 
the patronage of the new ministers, which, wholly leaving the common 
path of polemics to the numerous dissenters who raged at each other 
and the church of England, flew on the Christian religion itself, and 
boldly attacked the very existence of divine revelation. The known in- 
fidelity, and the immoral lives of Somers, Wharton, and Pembroke, 
joined to these proceedings, gave determination to the great body of 
the people to oppose the first flagrant injuries to the church or clergy, 
that the new powers meditated. The queen, absorbed in her grief, 
seemed disposed to let the world go on its own way, during the first 
winter of her widowhood. Her people remained in moody quiet, wait- 
ing respectfully till the queen should be roused from her torpor to make 
some response to their feelings; but they watched with jealousy the 
rise of such clergymen as the ^&cetious Hoadley,"* who were nomi- 
nated to vacant benefices at the caprice of the minister of state. 

The queen had not sufficiently recovered her spirits to prorogue her 
parliament in person, May 21, 1709. She had not even then left the 
seclusion of the privy-chamber ; * nevertheless, in that seclusion, accord- 
ing to the Stuart Papers, was contrived the act of amnesty just men- 
tioned. It was brought before parliament by a wile of Godolphin, and 
received the royal assent by commission, with fif\y other acts. Our 

' Sir Rowland Gnin't Letter to the Elector of Hanover, Macphenon's Staart 
and Hanover Papers, vol. ii., p. 137. 

* Carte's Memorandum Book, voL xi., 4to, p. 27, as quoted in Macpherson's 
Stuart Papers, vol. ii. p. 104. • Ibid. 

* Bio. Britannica. AAer this bon vvoant of theatrical tastes (such as the theatre 
was in tho$t days) had been forced, against the will of the queen and people, 
into the see of Bangor, he never beheld his diocese, remaining obstinately an ab« 
•entee while Bishop of Bangor. He was finally endowed with the ** Golden Win- 
chester, * as a warning to uncompromising churoh-of-£ngland elergymen of self 
denying habits and clerical parsuits. 

* Vie de ia Reine Anne, Slc^ for the fact of her sAslnsion at this time. Mao- 
pherson's Stuart Papers, vol. ii., for the rest 

17* 
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readers well know, that the shelter the queen gave her lord-treasurer, 
for correspondence with the court at St. Germains, was a mere act of 
self-defence ; she too well remembered, how deeply she had been com- 

Sroraised by the same correspondence, during her quarrel with queea 
[ary, and that if revelations were commenced, her share would be soon 
proclaimed ; and when the consequences of her favourite Marlborough's 
betrayal of his countrymen at Camaret Bay were blazoned abroad, there 
would be some difficulty to induce the country at large to believe the 
queen herself had no share in the iniquity. 

In order to develop entirely the situation of queen Anne at this junc- 
ture, outraged and goaded as she was by the Marlboroughs and their 
family-junta, due remembrance must always be had of her terrors, lest 
her share in all the evil-€k>ings perpetrated by the various agents of the 
Revolution should be proclaimed to the world in one of the mad fits into 
which rage occasionally threw the duchess of Marlborough. Anne dared 
not exasperate her ; she dared not remove her, until sufficient wealth 
had been gathered by the duke of Marlborough to render their stake in 
the country such as to insure their interest in keeping affiiirs in general 
in stability. The duchess of Marlborough well knew the uneasy state 
of the queen's mind regarding the past ; she therefore boldly gratified 
her arrogance by subjecting her sovereign to the most galling insults. 

Thus the poor queen was not permitted to rest in peace during the 
twelvemonth which she had devoted to bewail in retirement the loss of 
her beloved court. The cannons of the dearly bought victory of Mml- 
plaquet, won by the duke of Marlborough, broke her repose, and forced 
her again to enter public life. She was obliged to mak« another pro- 
cession of thanksgiving to St Paul's Cathedral, but, with her vyes red 
with weeping, and her heart appalled at the carnage of twenty thousand 
of her subjects, who laid stiff and stark in the trenches of that filial 
Flemish town. 

The queen's broken spirit certainly emboldened the duke of Marlbo- 
rough to make a proposition, little consistent with the English constitu- 
tion. On his return from the campaign of Malplaquet, he very coolly 
demanded of the queen, ^ her patent to make him captain-general for 
life, intimating that the war would probably last not only the duration 
of their lives, but probably for ever." 

Some preliminaries of peace had, for the first time, been discussed that 
summer; the queen had thus been encouraged to hope a little in the 
possibility of seeing, in the course of a few months, an end of that mur- 
derous waf, the details of which filled her with horror. To her, eveiy 
list of the killed and wounded was a personal reproach ; her desire had 
t>ecome ardent to put an end to such slaughter ; and here was a man, 
who, in his drawling condoling voice, was very quietly proposing war 
lor ever, and himself at the head of it ! The queen dismissed the ques- 
tion, by telling him, ^ That she would take time to consider of it." 

Those who deny queen Anne all talent have never examined the per- 
sonal proceedings of her regnal life. Instead of going with an outcry 
and complaint to the rest of the Marlborough clique, blaming the wicked 
ness and selfishness of such a proposal, she very naively asked a question 
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of the keeper of her conscience, lord-chancellor Cowper, one of her 
ministry who was not a member of the family-junta. ^' In what words,^' 
asked queen Anne, ^^ would you draw a commission which is to render 
the duke of Marlborough captain-general of my armies for his life ?" 

Lord Cowper started with astonishment; no doubt visions of the 
turbulence of Praetorian guards, and the tyranny of the military dictators 
of Rome, flitted before his classic memory. He believed that the queen, 
in perfect ignorance of what she had promised, was about to yield the 
constitution of England into the hands of a military dictator. He ex- 
pressed his opinion .forthwith most warmly against drawing any sucn 
commission. The queen, with no litde tact, bade him ^ Talk to the 
duke of Marlborough about iL'' Lord Cowper accordingly went to the 
great man, and aAer relating the proposal of the queen, told him, honestly, 
^ he would never put the great seal of England to any such commis- 
sion." ' The division in their own party caused the Marlboroughs to 
withdraw this extraordinary manifestation of ambition,-— he had gone too 
hr even for his own colleagues, and, in consequence, many pious aspira- 
tions for a good peace afterwards adorn the epistles of the godly general, 
apd even those of his ungodly spouse. 

The queen, roused by a demand, the tendency of which was so un- 
mistakeable, apprehended an attempt by Marlborough on the crown. 
The duke of Argyle,' and several lords in whom she thought she could 
confide, were secretly brought to confer with her majesty on this sub- 
ject They were consulted as to what course should be taken by the 
queen, if, on her refusal of the duke of Marlborough^s demand to be 
made genertliasimo for life, any danger should be apprehended from 
him? When the duke of Argyle suddenly answered — ^Her majesty 
need not be in pain, for he would undertake, if ever she commanded 
him, to seize the duke of Marlborough at the head of his troops, and 
bring him before her, dead or alive !" 

A proceeding of this kind might be satisfttctory, for the gratification 
of private revenge ; but queen Anne must have felt that, even if success- 
fully performed, such an exploit would only cast her from tlie power of 
one military despot into that of another. 

It was Harley who had brought the secret council together for the 
protection of the queen, aAer she had learnt, from the lips of Marlbo- 
rough himself, the point to which his ambition was tending.' The con- 
tinuance of the deadly hatred of the duchess for Harley, the origin of 
which is carefully veiled under generalizing assertions of his worthless- 
ness, needs no further elucidation. 

The resistance of the queen to rendering the duke of Marlborough mili- 

*Swift*8 Meras. on Change of the Queen's Ministry. Scott's Swift, p. 17v*. 
Coxe, in his Life of Marlborough, fully confirms the facts of this incident The 
MS. Diary of Lord Cowper presents a long hiatus at this important juncture, but 
in its continuation he alludes to these circumstances. 

* The confidence which Anne always reposed in Argyle, invests his tutor 
Cunningham's History of Great Britain, at this period, with more authenticity 
than his contemporaries. 

Swift's Mems. on Change of the Queen's Ministry. Scott's Swift, p. 180. 
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taiy despot of England for life, was, in a very short time, traced to the 
agency of Harley ; and it was discovered withal, that his cousin, Mrs. 
Masham, introduced the secret council to the royal presence. It may be 
supposed that the duchess of Marlborough, when she discovered the 
proceedings of the adverse party, gave way to tonents of loquacious 
rage, which were chiefly vented on Abigail. Among other sayings, she 
reported that the new fiivourite had been heard to boast ^ that she could 
make the queen stand on her head, if she chose to require it :'' * a trope 
and figure more in unison with the duchesses own style of audacity, it 
must be owned, than with the sayings of her cautious kinswoman. 

The duchess of Marlborough very soon had an opportunity of venting 
her exasperation on the que^n. Her majesty, before the end of October, 
had signified to her, as mistress of the robes, that she should lay aside 
her mourning for her deceased consort, at the ensuing Christmas festi- 
val ;' of course, the preparations for the renewal of royal splendour oc- 
casioned immediate intercourse between the queen and her officials of 
the stole and the robes. That intercourse was soon marked by decided 
hostility. The battle began with skirmishing concerning vacant lodg- 
ings and chambermaids^ situations, but soon soared to the usual high 
political controversy. The belligerent parties appear to have resid^ 
while the paper war raged, the queen at Windsor Castle, and the angry 
duchess at the ranger's lodge, and occasionally at Sl Alban's. The fol- 
lowing is the severest letter the queen ever ventured to address to her 
tyrant. It was an answer to a fierce epistle written by the duchess in 
anticipation that Mrs. Masham meant to give away some menial situation 
in the palace, which was in her gift : 

QUKKN AnIH to TBI DuCHKM OF MaELBOROUGB. 

« Windsor, Thurtday Noon, October/ 1709. 

** I had written so long a letter to you yesterday (which 1 desired lord treasa 
rer [Godolphin] to send), when I received yours, that I could not then writs 
more, or I should not have been so long answering it You need not have been 
in such haste, for Rainsford* is pretty well again, and I hope will live a great 
while. If she should die, I will then turn my thoughts to consider who I know 
that I could like in that place, being a post that next my bed-chamber woman is 
the nearest to my person of any of my servants ; and I believe nobody — nay, 
even yourself, if you would judge impartially— could think it unreasonable that 
I should take one in a place so near my person that were agreeable to me. 

^* I know this place is reckoned under your office, but there is no qfict whatp 
soever that has the entire disposal of anjrthiug under them, but I may put in any 
one I please when I have a mind to it. 

** And now you mention the duke of Somerset again, I cannot help on this 
occasion saying, that whenever he recommends any body to me, he never says, 
* it is his right,* but he submits to my determination." 

»Coxe MSS., vol. xlv^ fol. 83, Brit Mus. 

' MS. Letter of the Duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe MSS., 
Brit. Museum. 

* The date of the month is absent, but the duchess has endorsed it as in answer 
to one of hers, of October 26, 1709. 

*The person in the menial office, whose expected demise liad cadsed the 
duchess to make an attack on the qneea, lest the place, which was about the 
loyal bed, or sleeping-room, should not be of her own appointing. 
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This submission was from a prince of the blood, the ^ proud duke of 
Somerset," and very dexterously is the arrogant parvenu reminded by 
the queen, that she had lately interfered with some appointments per- 
taining to the office of this very dul^e, that of master of the horse : 

** He has done so upon occasions in which you have recommended people to 
fiM in posts un^er htm. But I do not say this that yovt should think I hearken 
to everybody's recommendation, which, indeed, I do not, and will not. As for 
the person' you are so ntigbtily afraid should put anyone into Rainsford's place, 
I dare say she will not go about recommending anybody. 

**If this poor creature should die (which, as I said before I hope she will not), 
I shall then hearken to no one's recommendation but my own, which I am sure 
]rou ought not to think any wrong or irgusiice to you. 

^ I have not 3ret so perfect an account of Somerset House as I would have, 
which is the reason I have not said anything concerning poor Mrs. Howe ; but 
I shall be able in a few days to let you know what lodgings she can have. 

** I am ashamed to send you such a blottish scrawl, but it is so late that t can- 
not stay to write it over again." 

The bellicose duchess annexed a paper to the above Tetter, on which 
was written : ^ The queen's letters, when Mrs. Masham designed to give 
her favourite a place in my office, who had been my nursery-maid, but 
she was useful to Mrs. Masham, and often went on messages, and was 
in private with the queen." She likewise indorsed the royal epistle 
with these words, ^ This is a very odd letter, and a very extraordinary 
thing to make her excuse to me for writing a very fine hand ; it would 
have been much more excusable to have been ashamed of the change in 
her style." There certainly was a change in the style, which is clear, 
terse, and temperate ; the construction bears powerfully on the sense 
which it is the writer's intention to convey. In all these points, it is 
the direct reverse of Anne's usual correspondence, both before and af\er 
this period. Mrs. Masham had doubtless assisted the queen in the com- 
position. The duchess, afler she had recovered her first consternation 
at the tone of command conveyed by the royal missive, evidently thought 
the same. After due CQgitation, her grace's state of wrath became of the 
requisite height of temperature to impel an inbreak on the royal seclu- 
sion at Windsor Castle. When there, she made a general survey of the 
proceedings in every department of ^^ her office," in order to furnish 
herself with a sufficient case of grievances ; when this was done, she 
swooped down on ofiending majesty, breathing vengeance for a very 
small infraction on ^^ her rights !" 

^^ AH the storm was raised," said Mrs. Dan vers, (when describing the 
furious scene which she witnessed,' being that day lady in waiting,) 
^ merely because the queen allowed a bottle of wine every day to a siek 
servant in her laundry, without having previously asked leave of the 
duchess. Mrs. Abrahal was the person, according to the duchess of 
Marlborough's own assertion, when giving her version of the quarrel ; 
indeed, the name of this poor woman haunts the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough's letters, without her offences being intelligibly defined ; she is 

^Mrs. Masham. 

'To lord DartmouA, the queen's lord-privy-seal, after the dismissal of lutd 
Sunderland. Dartmouth Notes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. v. p. 445 
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the same person who was prerionsly named as one ^ that had washed 
the queen's Brussels lace-heads for twenty years.'' 

On the very slight ground of ostensible dispute that her majesty's 
charity to Mrs. Abrahaf afforded, the queen received a more than usual 
share of the duchess's vituperation ; the tone of which was so loud and 
shrill, that the footmen at the bottom of the back-stairs could hear the 
whole of her harangue. The queen rose to quit the room, but the 
duchess intercepted her, and, whisking between majesty and the only 
means of egress, set her back to the door, and informed her royal mi»- 
tress ^' that she should hear her out, for that was the least favour she 
could do her for having set the craum on her head^ and kept it thertP 
Her grace was then pleased to rage for one hour, before any symptoms 
were apparent to the queen of the hurricane being lulled. At last Sarah 
finished, with the information that ^^she did not care if she never saw 
her majesty again." The queen replied calmly, ^ that she thought, in- 
deed, the seldomer the better." Upon which, the duchess flounced out 
of the royal presence.' 

^^ There is one thing more," says the duchess's version of the fray, 
^^ that I had occasion to speak of to the queen, and that is in relation to 
Mrs. Abrahal, who, by means of Mrs. Masham, had an order from the 
queen to have the allowance of her place raised (which there was no 
apparent reason for), without any mention being made to me, though she 
bad been a servant of mine, and / had given her the place. The secret 
of the matter was, that this woman had served Mrs. Masham when she 
lay in, and could not attend the queen herself, to carry messages to her 
majesty. This was no reason with me to pass over so crude and irregu- 
lar a thing, which, I remember my lord Godolphin was so shocked at, 
that he delayed executing it, till he had represented to her majesty the 
unfitness of such a proceeding, and though the queen could allege 
nothing for it, she positively commanded him to sign the order." 

Majesty was at a low ebb in England, in 1709, when a queen-reg^nant 
could not order a small benefaction to a superannuated and sick laun- 
dress, who had washed for her for thirty years, without receiving lec- 
tures from a prime minister. 

The duchess then proceeds to give her own account of the scene, 
which has been related from the evidence of the lady in waiting, Mrs. 
Danvers. ^ I took an occasion to speak to the queen of Mrs. Abrahal'^a 
matter. I told her majesty that this was a thing contrary to her own 
rules, and the practice of all the courts she ever knew, and that it was a 
maxim with all gentlemen not to interfere in one another's business, and 
that Mrs. Masham might have better intermeddled in the archbishop of 
Canterbury's af&irs, or the lord chancellor's ofiice, than in mine."' 
This was undoubted truth, but the queen denied ^' that Mrs. Masham had 
anything to do with it, for it was her own wish to reward and comfort 
her sick servant" 

But having fairly tired her powers of utterance, the duchess again flew 

' To lord Dartmouth, the queen's lord -privy-seal, after the dismissal of lord 
Sunderlan^. Dartmouth Notes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. v. p. 445. 
* Coxe MSS. , Duchess of Marlborough's Letter to Mr. Hutchinson, Brit.Musaaip 
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to her pen. The episile that succeeded this notable interview has not 
been preserved, but the queen, in her reply, used the words, that '^ she 
prayed God to open her eyes." There exist several varied editions 
among the Marlborough papers of the answer to her majesty, being 
compositions which the angry dame had tried before she pleased herself. 
The queen seems finally to have received the following letter, which 
varies from the printed copy in many respects — among others, the old 
familiar term, "Mrs. Morley," is changed to "majesty." The letter 
was occa^oned by information of the existence of a recently published 
character-romance written to depreciate her and her duke, and to exalt 
the queen and Abigail. It is a singular study to compare the letter of 
the duchess, and that of her satellite. May n waring, who sent her the 
news. She has evidently never read the book with which she taunts 
the queen ; but copies her informant's expressions, amplifying some 
hints in hopes of making a little mischief between her majesty and the 
hated Masham : 

Thi Ducbk88 or Mablborovoh to QuKEjr Avkb,' 
** I am very thankful to your migesty for your letter, and for the profession at 
the end of it, which deserves more acknowledgments than I am capable of pay- 
ing f and if you shall dislike anything that I am going to say in answer to it, I 
hope you will continue to forgive me ; for since I write to you only as a friend, 
it is impossible for me to say the least word that I don't think. 

»* You are pleased to say, • you doubt not, I wondered very much, that you 
were so long without taking notice of my last letter ;' indeed, I was in hopes either 
to have heard from you sooner, or that, since you took so much time about it, you 
would have given a more particular answer to several things that I mentioned, 
and especially, that you would have convinced me that I was in the wrong as 
to what I said of Abigail's power ; but since you passed that quite over, I cannot 
help renewing my request, that you will explain this mauer a little more at large, 
and without troubling yourself to write a very long answer to this, will please 
only to tell me what it is that can prevail with you to oppose the advice of yoat 
ministers and council, if it be not this pernicious woman and those that apply 
to you by herl What is all this ttrangUng [struggling] about to form an insig- 
nificant party, but only to support her ? And who are those that you told me 
you had somewhere, but a few inconsiderable men, that have undertaken to 
carry her up to a pitch of greatness, iVom which she would be thrown down with 
infamy in a fortnight? What did some people in your service ride lately about 
from her to Mr. Harley at London, and thence to Mr. ^t. John's in the country, 
and then back again to her, and so again to London, as if they rid post all the 
while ; but about some notable scheme which I dare swear would make the 
world very merry, if it wore known ? And I can't help taking notice that it was 
much about the time that lord Haversham was introduced to you ; so that, per- 
haps, he is an undertaker in this fine work, whom you yourself have so of^en 
heard revile your government in the house of lords. But it looks as if nobody 
were too infamous to be countenanced, that would but apply to the great new 
favourite, to whom his lordship would have gone directly from you, but that he 
unfortunately mistook the room.* I can't imagine what your majesty means by 
your fix yean* experience of my ill opinion of you,* unless it be that I have had the 

* Coxe's Papers, vol. xlv., fol. 201, ad finem. 

' '< And went to Mrs. Cowper," according to the printed copies, which differ 
essentially from the MSS. 

' Not in any other printed copy. The passage is of the more importance, sinoA 
It is a dark hint, confirmatory of the story already related — that, in 1700 or 1701, 
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misfortune to differ in opinion ; which I mutt own I hare Tery much ; for 1 did 
always think just as I do now, — that those who persecuted you when princess, 
"^pere very unfit to serve you when you were queen, and that you might much 
more safbly rely on men that were really for the church and present gOTemment, 
than on others who only pretend to be fbr one and are certainly against the other. 
And this was all we differed about for a great while, that I remember ; though 
noWf indeed, we differ about another thing, which is, that I certainly think you 
are influenced by Abigail to do things that are directly against your interest, 
quiet, and safety ; and you seem to think there is nothing of all this ; therefore, I 
will tell you very plainly, why I think so at present, and what it is that would 
make me think otherwise. I think the first, because I find every day, that yoa 
do not follow the advice of lord Marlborough and lord-treasurer as you used to 
do ; and I do not think even now, that any men have more credit with you than 
they have ; therefore, who can it be but that woman t ^ for you see nobody else ; 
and to show jrou that I am not alone of this opinion, if I should ask the first ordi> 
nary man I met, what had caused so great a change in you, he would answer 
me, * 'twas because you were grown fond of Mrs. Masham, and were governed 
by her and by those that govern her f and, because yon * pray to God to open 
my eyes,* I will tell you how you may do that jrourself^ which is, by living with 
your old firiends, as you used to do, and hearken to the advice of your &ithfhl 
ministers and council; for this will open my eyes and everybody's else; and, 
indeed, I can't help advising you either to change yonr ministers quite, or to gpit 
another general and treasurer ; and so to let her and her creatures govern all as 
long as they can, or else to be directed by those in your chief emplojrments, and 
convince the world that Abigail has no more to do than another bed-chamber 
woman ; and this, I cannot but think, would be a wiser resolution, than the pur- 
suing any project she can put you upon, especially that of dividing the Whigs ; 
which you may easily apprehend would be very dangerous, since lord M.* (who 
was never violent that way), is absolutely against it ; but Mr. Harley likes it, as 
the best means of giving him another opportunity to do mischief, and your ma^ 
jesty a happy occasion of owning his hand-maid, Abigail, and of bringing all the 
worthless men of the kingdom into jrour service ; and I can't but take notice upon 
this occasion, what opposition was made by those people to the getting a flag fbr 
this very man who has done so much service in the West Indies, for no other 
reason that I could ever learn, but that he was then known to be the most de- 
serving man of his time in the navy. 

** I had almost forgot to tell you of a new book that is oome out ; the subject is 
ridiculous, and the book not well wrote at all ; but I think that looks so much 
the worse, for it shows that the notion is universally spread among all sorts of 
people. It is a dialogue between madame Maintenon and madame Ma$ka$n, in 
which she thanks her for her good endeavours to serve the king of Prance here, 
and seems to have great hopes of her, (torn her promising beginnings and her 
friendship for Mr. Harley ; and there is stuff not fit to be mentioned, and a long 
account of that lady's fkmous amour with Mr. Chudd, managed by lady New- 
port Some part of that I knew to be true ; but I will not trouble you longer 
upon so disagreeable a subject 

<* The woman that has been put upon writing it, and the printer, have been 
in custody, and are now under prosecution.' It has appeared that she kept cor- 

aAer the death of the duke of Gloucester, Anne accidentally overheard lady 
Marlborough reviling her with loathing contempt ; it is at the same time evi- 
dently inexplicable to the Marlborough duchess, who dreamed not of the gloves, 
but referred all to political differences. ^ Abigail Masham. 

' The duke of Marlborough ; she oAen so calls him. 

* Her imme was Manley. The jury refused to punish her, the defence bein^ 
•< wonder how the great general and his duchess could insist that the detail of 
Mhsh fictitious adventure of mere romance pertained in any way to their own 
illustrious and virtuous career." 
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respondence with two of the fitToarite persons in the book — my lord Petetbo- 
rough and Mr. Harley, and I think it is to be suspected that she may have had 
some dealings with Mrs. Masbam, who is called Hillaria.* She says, *that fA< 
[Abigail] hvedj and wnderttood ktttriy itUroduced — nay, applauded th* ingemouij and 
did eotr endeavour to make than taste the royal bounty.^ This is in the book. The 
ia?ourite characters are your majesty, Mrs. Masham, my lord Peterborough, and 
Mr. Harley. Speaking of her, it begins thus — * She had a tout fitted for grandeur, 
a aqMuiout repoiitory for royal favour^, happy in a mutreu deeerving $uch a favour' 
He, her mutreee^ in a favourite deserving to be $uch.* 

" I think in this part she is made to take the place of your majesty, and then 
it goes on, * That Don tomething (who i$ Mr. Harley) nuide kit appHcationt with 
OMtiduity to Mrs. Matham, arising from the awful esteem he had of her thousand vir» 
tuet. She could not be ungrateful {no.poor sotUy not she I); herjhe sense did the don 
{«ho is Mr. Harley) justice ; from mutual admiraJtion they grew to muludl esteem and 
confidence" — and your migesty, who is called the rojral Olympia, ^permitted thmt 
to have a share in the sweets of her a p propriated hours V 

** Now, since the people who desire to support your gOTemment, find, by wo- 
fnl experience, that delays every day happen in things of the greatest coQse> 
qaence — that this lady is your fovourite, and that the Tories, in such simple 
books as they get written and published, proclaim this great &TOurite to all the 
world, I hope you will no longer think it a crime in me, what yon hav>e formerly 
imputed for one, that I believed your majesty allowed her great liberties, or 
think that / was the only person that discerned the private way of conversing 
with Mrs. Masham, since all that matter i» now in print; and notwithstanding 
our prosecution, I suppose, sold in every shop." 

To this extraordinary epistle and gratuitous review on a new novel, 
which the royal Anne had never read, is appended, by the duchess : 
^On a strange book, wrote to compliment Abigail, in 1708 or 1709;'' 
to which is added, ^ 1 wrote this to the queen, hoping it would do good, 
when she would not own that she had any commerce with Mrs. Masham 
but as a bed-chamber woman." 

An interview succeeded this letter ; the queen's manner was greatly 
changed. According to the duchess of Marlborough's description to 
Maynwaring,' her majesty told her, ^ with such an air, that she had 
friends." ^^ Then," adds the duchess's satellite, without perceiving the 
natural inference of the words, ^ they can be none but the duke of Marl- 
borough's sworn enemies. I should think the expression ought to 
alarm him and the lord-treasurer; therefore, for God's sake, madam, 
when you go to Windsor, pay that most necessary duty of disturbing 
her quiet possession of Abigail." In the mocking comments of Mayn- 
waring, it appears that the poor queen, in reply to the tauntings of the 
duchess, had exclaimed, ^^ Sure I 1 may love whoever I please !" — a per- 
mission the duchess was far from su£^ring to be taken as granted. 

Anne's imprudent boast of her friends, whom she named not, alluded 
to the secret council for her defence, which Harley had convened about 
the same time.* Taciturn as the queen was, the taunts of the irate 
duchess extracted this vaunt from her usually sealed lips ; and well was 

* From her name of Hill, at Abigail would not have suited the nomenclature 
of romance. 

* Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 263. 

' A passage which identifies the truth of Swift's tract of secret history b^^fo"* 
quoted. 

TOL. XII. — 18 
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it remembered, that the same expression had been used by her m one of 
the last angry interviews she had with her sister, queen Mary. The 
consequences of which interview were that she did her best, by the aid 
of the unnamed friends (then the Marlboroughs and their clique), to 
overturn the throne of her sister and her spouse. Therefore, when 
queen Anne, ^ with such an air," spoke of ^^ having friends," the Marl- 
boroughs could construe her words by the results of former facts. 

Nor was the queen sufiered to feel the effect of ihe natural yearning 
of long afiection ; for the duchess so freely boasted of tlie hatred she 
felt for her majesty, that Mayn waring, in his letters, alludes to it repeat- 
edly, not only in regard to present anger, but that she had, by her own 
showing, always detested her : * ^^ Since you have lost nothing but her 
passion^ which it is plain you never cared for, and since the cause of 
your falling out is removed, she being entirely in the hands' you would 
have put her in from the first, I think whenever she [the queen] shall 
have owned herself to be in the wrong in her late actions, which she 
ought to do, you should then for the future live with her like a friend 
and good acquaintance, always remembering to give yourself high and 
iust airs on the subject of politics. And then for that noble treasure, 
her heart, ! would tell her, ^ that since she has given it to so worthy an 
object as fair-faced Abigail, I would never think of regaining it ;' and if 
you would see her pretty of^n in this jocose manner, (which you could 
perform rarely if you pleased,) it would give your friends infinite satis- 
faction ; and I should not at all despair, when the Whig party is well 
settled and re-united^ to see what you mentioned performed, of sending 
the sweet soul [Abigail Masham] and her husband to a government, quite 
to discourage the Tories, and keep them down for ever. 

^ You say the queen would so hate all those that contributed to this, 
and particularly the Freemans, that there would be no living with her 
after it with any satisfaction. 1 have heard others, and even yourself, 
say that she would forget her dear charms in a month." This exquisite 
code of directions concludes with the proposal ^ to write books as him- 
self and the duchess had done before the last election, to prove that all 
Tories were Frenchmen, and must never rise again. 

^ The right bottom of almost everybody," pursues this most righteous 
statist, ^ is their interest^ and there was never such a bottom as these 
ministers have to stand on — a strong, industrious, able and well-inten- 
tioned party, that no one can ever get between them and the queen. 
And if you do not like to be at the head of this party, as you naturally 
should be, what do you think of resigning your place to my lady Ork- 
ney ? Do you think she could be prevailed upon to take it ?" 

Thus, there were divisions among the Somers, Wharton, and Mohun 
Whigs and the Godolphin and Marlborough Whigs. Godolphin was 
prol^bly the cause of the disunion ; and if Dr. Sacheverel had not made 
the ffrand mistake of attacking him instead of the more bitter opponents 
of the church, that disunion might have led to remarkable results. 

^Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 264. 
* Evidently Somers and Wharton, with whom the Duchess*s son-in-law, Siii>- 
derland, an avowed enemy to revealed religion, was closely allied. 
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The lady who succeeded the duehess of Marlborough in the queen's 
favour, and subsequently in her office of mistress of the robes, was the 
duchess of Somerset She had, in the preceding reign, been the friend 
of the queen, and had, in the midst of her disgrace with queen Mary II., 
even assumed the character of Anne's protectress. Mrs. Danvers, Who 
had been one of the ladies of the queen's mother, and had served her 
majesty from her infancy, told lord Dartmouth ^that she could not 
wonder at the fttvour of the duchess of Somerset, who was one of the 
best bred ladies at court; but she had always been surprised at the 
queen's attachment to the duchess of Marlborough, who was the very 
reverse of the queen in manners and disposition." * 

Although it would, perhaps, be preferable to place the following letter, 
relative to the queen's health and daily routine, at the period when the 
duchess of Somerset was the queen's first lady, yet, as it is endorsed by 
the noble family who received it, as pertaining to 1709, it here follows : 

Duchess of Somekset to thi Ducons of Dkvonshirb, 1709. 
**I can 80 little forgive myself the not acknowledging the favour of your letter 
from Chauworth, that I can hardly hope for your pardon, though I can, with 
great truth, say, that you have not a more faithful servant than I am, or one that 
values your friendship more than I do. 1 told the queen when I received your 
first letter, and she then commanded me to give you thanks for inquiring ailer 
her ; and, as soon as I had yours this morning, I told her * you would have come 
yourself if yon had been able.* The queen then bid me tell you * she was glad 
to hear you were come safe to London, and that aAer so great a journey, 'twas 
soe necessary for you to rest, that she would not have you think of coming hither 
[probably to Windsor], but thanks you for inquiring after her ;* she is still very 
lame, but is well in health, and went yesterday to take the air in her coach, and 
will do so every day when the weather is good.*' 

In the second year of the Whig government, the queen was forced 
by her ministers into the precedent established by her predecessors, Wil- 
liam and Mary, of silencing the convocation.' The grievances connected 
with this measure burst into the popular flame which attended the trial 
of Dr. Sacheverel, one of the orators of the high-church Lower house 
of convocation. 

Dr. Sacheverel sprang from an old Norman fttmily, whose name oc- 
curs on the Battle Abbey roll. He had inherited the courage and 
grandeur that generally distinguish the lines of the nohiles minares^ in 
England. His name, like most of those old county families, was found 
in the ranks of both Roundhead and Cavalier. He has been reproached 
for the misdeeds of both, but it seems that his father was a stanch 
loyalist 

All historians who wrote in the last century concur in representing 
Sacheverel as a person of the meanest capacity, and their universal 
chorus has been echoed by their fraternity since. It is not a common 
case to find paucity of ability in any individual who has started from tho 
conventionalities of private life to become the leader of a nation. Ques- 

' Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's Own Times, [*. 32, vol. vi. 

*Somerville, Reign of Anne, p. 124, for the fiict. Somerville has not genu 
deeper into the causes of the animosity between the \ wo houses of oonvooatiop 
than the surface presented. 
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tioD principles and motives, if it so please the objector — abilities speak 
for themselves. 

One case is a clear one, Sacheverel was no pen orator, or author ; bat 
he possessed the mightier gift of eloquence, and he did with his hearers 
whatsoever he chose. He chose, or it fell in the course of his duty, to 
preach a sermon at Sl Paulas Cathedral, of all days in the calendar, on 
the far-famed fiflh of November, anno 1709. It was considered the 
bounden duty of the preacher of St. Paul's, to celebrate the two deliver- 
ances from popery— one from "Gunpowder Treason and Plot," the 
other the landing of William, that had occurred on that anniversary, 1688 

Likewise, a progressive glance was expected to be thrown on " queen 
Bess's day," as the 17th of November, queen Elizabeth's accession-day, 
was called by apprentices, who usually burnt in effigy, near her statue 
on Sl Dunstan's Church, Temple Bar, all the political bugbears, fur* 
nished by the dominant powers, who put themselves to considerable 
expense at Monmouth-street, to furnish toilets for obnoxious effigies, 
not only of the pope, pretender, and their Satanic colleagues, but nearl} 
forty well-dressed opponents of the Whigs and low church. 

Siacheverel celebrated all these events so as to make the very walli^ 
of the new cathedral ring. When he mentioned " queen Bess's day,^ 
he told all the evil he knew of Elizabeth, and none of the good, whicL 
was not fair. He said little of the first deliverance from popery, but a 
great deal regarding the last ; and, without knowing a quarter of theii 
treachery and corruption, he told some alarming truths of the leaders 
of the Revolution — ^lord Godolphm he especially castigated under the 
name of Volpone : his sermon lasted three hours — a moderate share of 
^ spiritual provender," as " douce Davy Deans" would have said ; yet 
no one among his crowded audience was tired, and, what was more sin- 
gular, this oration of the polemic-politic class, although it unsaid and 
contradicted what all other polemic politicians had said, was received 
by the people with intense satisfttction. 

Lord Godolphin, against whom it was particularly aimed, flew to the 
queen, and, in an agony of rage and passion, claimed the character of 
Volpone as his own, in which he behaved far more like a goose than a 
fox. He called down the vengeance of the crown on the daring church- 
man, and told the queen, that in the contempt with wh^h the revolu- 
tionists were mentioned her majesty shared, and recalled to her royal 
memory some passages which perhaps Anne was doing her best to for- 
ffet The queen had, however, been mentioned in the orator^s most 
norid terms of afisctionate admiration, which had their due effect with 
all his hearers who could not draw inferences. 

The result was, that Dr. Sacheverel was imprisoned, and had to pre- 
pare for impeachment at the ensuing sessions of parliament The con- 
sequences, in case of his condemnation, were those to which death 
seems a trifle — the lash, tlie pillory, loss of ears^ imprisonment for life 
— buch had been dealt out to several Englishmen, even in the ^' golden 
days of our queen Anne," * not for reviling queen, or church, but for 

*The author of Robinson Crusoe (Defoe) lost bis ears, and stood in the pillory 
Ji this reigi. Edmund Curl had likewise lost his ears, or rather the remnants 
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libelling any of the members of parliament A clergyman had been 
condemned to this horrid fate very recently, for having published a 
pamphlet on some of the duke of Marlborough^s deeds ; but the queen, 
on due consideration, pardoned him, — the duchess says, at her inter- 
cession — if SO) the duchess took the wisest part, considering the temper 
of the times. 

Directly the queen consented to the incarceration of the champion of 
high church, all London rose en masse against the Godolphin adminis- 
tration. Vast mobs paraded the streets-^intimations having been given 
them that the heart of the queen yearned towards the church of Eng- 
land, as she had received it in her youth. The streets and courts round 
St James's ning with the cries of ^ God save the queen and Dr. Sache- 
vereP' — ^' Queen and high church." 

The queen, and every one inclined to peace, blamed lord Godolphin 
for his hasty petulance in taking upon himself the cognomen of Vol- 
pone. Dr. SacheverePs sermon was published ; certainly not as it was 
spoken, for the printed copy is an involved double-minded composition, 
remarkable for nothing but dullness. People began to look at one 
another, and wonder what lord Godolphin could mean. The literati 
greatly despised the style and want of power ; but those who had heard 
the words of fire which still tingled in their ears, did not abate one jot 
of their enthusiasm for the orator. 

The following verses were leA on the queen's toilet ; they are the 
only readable compositions on the subject, and probably had considera- 
ble influence on the queen : — 

** O Anna, see the prelude it begun. 
Again, tfaej play the game of forty-one ; 
And he's the traitor that defends the throne. 
Thus Laud, and thus thy rojral grandsire died, 
Impeached by clamours, and by faction tried. 
Hoadley's cried up, who dares thy right oppose, 
Because he crowns the whigs and arms thy foes. 
O stop the dire proceedings, ere too late, 
And see thy own in poor Sachererel's fkta. 
Fatal experience bids thee now be wise ; 
At him they strike, but thou'rt the sacrifice— 
Let one blest martyr of thy race suffice ! ^ 

In the midst of these stormy preludes for political contest, queen Anne 
returned from the seclusion of her widowhood to the public exercise of 
her regal functions, by opening her parliament in person, which she did 
in great state, November 15, 1709. May n waring, the satellite of the 
duchess of Marlborough, thus describes the royal manner on this occa- 
sion : — ^^ The queen's speech was very well citedy but it was observed, 
that she spoke in a much &inter voice than she used to have, and her 
manner was more careless and less moving than it has been on other 
occasions." Perhaps the queen's heart fainted within her, at the neces- 

of them, thrice. In short, it Mras not fashionable for political authors or theii 
booksellers to possess any ears; but wigs were mighty convenient 

' Popular MS. State Poems, originally collected for Robert, earl of Oxford, Brit. 
Museum, Lansdowne Papers, 853, p. 54. 
18* o 
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sity of obeying the orders of her ministry, by announcing the otter 
failure of the negotiations for the pacification of Europe, on which her 
wishes were ever fixed. 

As a strong counter-party to the united Marlborough and Somers 
branches of the Whig ministry was now organized in the queen's be- 
half, her majesty did not fail to pay court to those powerful nobles 
whose private inclinations she thought might lead them to support the 
remnant of the regal power. The ducal magnates of Somerset and De- 
vonshire were among these ; and the accompanying hasty and ill-spelled 
note was addressed by her majesty to the young duke of Devonshire,' 
as a mark of her confidence and private friendship; it is endorsed as 
being received in 1709, and in the absence of all other date, excepting 
the word ^ teusday^^ it may probably be referred to this epoch, when 
all England was watching the result of the impending trial of Sacheverel. 
There is the more likelihood in this surmise, as the name of Nelson, 
(since so glorious in war,) when mentioned in the course of this erudite 
toyal billet, was illustrious, as pertaining to a celebrated divine and au- 
thor, one of the leaders of the reformed catholic church of England. 
Dr. Nelson was, like Sancroft and Ken, a nonjuror. The queen, per- 
haps, refers to some provision for him. The duchess of Devonshire, 
mother to the young duke, was a lady of the cavalier house of Ormonde, 
and held communion with the clergy of Nelson's principles. 

LiTTBB Of QuBBir Ahhb. (Holograph.) (See fae-^imiU.) 

" teusday. 
*' I wish 70a oonid deffer saying anything to my I* Gal I way* tkis poet ccmMtrmF' 
ing M' Nelson becaue I forgot to speake to 1* treatmre* on y' (that) subject last 
night and have not now time to writt to him I desire when you have cop/* y* 
(the) enclosed w*^ your hand you would burn it. 

I am your very mffecxionett freind 

Awe R. 

Whatsoever became of the enclosed, the royal letter, although some- 
what scorched, has been very carefully preserved until the present hour, 
when it was copied, by special permission, from the collection of his 
grace the duke of Devonshire ; it is endorsed in a hand of the same era 
— « Fnm the queen^ 1709.'' 

The letter presents a specimen of queen Anne's genuine mode of 
writing before her epistles were corrected and copied out fttir, by her 
confidante and favourite for the time being. 

The queen and tlie duchess of Marlborough had scarcely spoken since 
the series of stormy quarrels which had raged so loudly at Windsor 
Castle in the autumn, and the irate dame felt all the uncomfortable sen- 

* William, second duke of Devonshire, who had succeeded to his father little 
nu>re than a year, August, 1707. His mother was lady Mary Butler, daughter 
to the great duke of Ormonde. 

* Lord Galway, one of William IIL's foreign officers, lived in retirement since 
the loss of the unsuccessful battle of Almanza, where he lost his right hand. 
I^rge packeu of his letters, written with his left hand, are among the Devooi 
»bire Pap^iS. 

* By I' treature^ the queen meaos her lord-treasurer Godolpbin 
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Mtions of one who has ^one too far for her parposes, and ratsed an in- 
turmountahle harrier against further colloquies of any description taking 
place between her royal mistress and herself, excepting on formal offi- 
cial occasions. With this conviction, the loud-scoffing freethinker laid 
a scheme to effiice the impression her riolence and arrogance had made 
on Anne^s mind, by an appeal to religious feeling, and the necessity of 
dismissing all resentment from memory, before partaking of the holy 
sacrament at the Christpas. festiral. Accordingly, she wrote the queen 
a long letter, in some passages extremely insolent, but finishing with a 
schooling lecture on the necessity of forgireness of injuries before com- 
munication, according to the service in the Common Prayer. She like- 
wise obliged the queen with a prayer-book, interlined, and a copy of 
Jeremy Taylor^s ^ Holy Ldring and Dying,'' with the leaves marked and 
turned down of the passages by which her majesty's soul was to profit 
before partaking of the sacred rite. 

The presumption of the insolent upstart in presuming to school her 
sovereign on the duties requisite for a worthy participation in the moat 
solemn rite of the church, of which that sovereign was the ostensible 
head, is only less startling than the cool effiontery of a woman of the 
duchess's temper addressing exhortations to Christian meekness, and 
forgiveness, to her royal mistress. The whole movement is a striking 
instance that hypocrisy is by no means confined to those who profess 
belief in religion. 

All the fruit gained by the theological studies which duchess Sarah 
had been pursuing in such uncongenml ground as Jeremy Taylor's di- 
vinity, was that, as the queen passed to the altar of St. James's Chapel, 
to communicate, she gave her a gracious smile and nod ; but as no 
friendly interview succeeded, the duchess observed ^ that the smile and 
nod only meant for bishop Taylor and the Common Prayer-book." 

The queen spent the month of January at Hampton Court, in deep 
consideration of the best means of breaking the chains in which the 
Whig faction held her. Some warm indications of popular sympathy 
encouraged her project. The death of her lieutenant of the Tower, loitl 
Essex* which occurred January 10, 1700-10, brought her determinations 
to a climax ; yet her task was difficult ^ Hemmed in, and as it were 
imprisoned by the Marlborough' family junta, she was at a loss how to 
proceed in her first steps towards emancipation." The lowliness of the 
messenger she made use of at this crisis proves how closely she was 
locked round from communication with any fitting agent. One evening, 
a letter was brought to Mr. Harley, all dirty. The superscription, how- 
ever, he saw was in the queen's own handwriting. In astonishment at 

' Conduct, by the Duoliese of Marlborougb. ^ 

* SwiA's Memoirs relating to the change in the qneen's ministry. Scott's Swift, 
ro\. iii. p. 182. The Are of this Memoir^ contrasted with the vaconm and vapi- 
dity of Swift's reai)ot)sible history, ** The Four Years of Queen Anne/' is remark 
able. In fiurt, he noted down, with all the free confidence of a pen detailing 
individual incidents, the events Harley told him. The foolish pedantry called 
** the dignity of history," prevented him from embodying thaae facts. The real 
dignity of history is /mf A, whensoever attainable. 
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the begrimed complexion of the royal missive, he sent for its bearer, 
who saidf ^ he knew not whence it came, but it was delivered to him by 
one of the under-laboorers in Hampton Court gardens.'^ The letter had 
assumed its soiled appearance while it remained in the paw of this un^ 
couth bat foithAil bearer of a queen-regnant's despatches. 

The contents of the communication were details of the diflSculties 
with which the royal writer was surrounded ; there was blame for cau- 
tion of speech and action, and withal direct demand of assistance. This 
remarkable epistle brought Harley, again, as the courtier of the back- 
stairs. He told her majesty of the danger to the church and monarchy 
tself from the conduct of some of her ministry ; that it did not become 
her to be a slave to one family, but to dispose of vacancies in church or 
state as she deemed best 

Her majesty, in pursuance of Harley's advice, made the first step to- 
wards breaking her bonds by disposing of the lieutenantcy of the Tower 
(vacant then by the decease of the earl of Essex), according to her own 
good pleasure. The earl of Rivers was the person whom the queen 
meant to invest with this great office. If the duchess of Marlborough is 
to be believed, the nobleman on whom fell her majesty's choice bore, in 
common parlance, the appellation of '* Tyburn Dick'' — having, among 
the numerous transgressions of his youth, unrighteously escaped convic- 
tion at the criminal bar for robbing his own father. Various are the 
duchess's exclamations of rage and despair at the exaltation of Richard 
Savage, lord Rivers, in a manner* so inconsistent with his youthful cog- 
nomen of ^ Tyburn Dick." The method pursued by queen Anne for 
inducting the said ^ Dick" into the Tower government is not the least 
enrious passage in the annals of her times, and proves that either her 
majesty or her advisers were able to turn to account the duke of Marl- 
borough's habitual suavity, in making promises which meant nothing. 
Lord Rivers went to the duke of Marlborough, in his retirement at 
Windsor Lodge, with the news ^ of the demise of lord Essex, the lieu- 
leaant of the Tower," adding ^ a request for his interest with the queen 
to bestow the vacant post on him." When ** Tyburn Dick" prepared 
his request concerning the lieutenancy of the Tower, the d^ke of Marl- 
borough loaded him with offers of kindness, and aflectionate protesta- 
tions, but assured him ^ that the lieutenancy of the Tower was a place in- 
finitely beneath his merit, and entreated him to think of something better." 
He of Tyburn, however, stuck to his first proposal, with true English 
tenacity ; he said, ^ he was going to ask the queen to appoint him to the 
Tower, and as the duke was so very obliging to him, he wanted to know 
whether he might tell the queen Uiat his grace had no objection?" 
Mariborough, who had as much idea of the queen's giving away one of 
the crowns out of the Jewel House as the custody of the Towei without 
consulting him, told lord Rivers, ^^ he might say so if he pleased." On 
which his petitioner departed in a great hurry to the queen, with this 
pci mission^ 

The duke of Marlborough, in the course of the morning, went leisurely 

' Soth in print and MS. 
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to the qneeD's cloaet, to notify his plearare to her majesty—^ That the 
lieutenancy of the Tower foiling void by the death of lord Essex, he 
hoped her majesty would bestow it on the duke of Northumberland" 
(son to Charles II.) 

The duke had encountered ^ Tyburn Dick'' bolting out of the royil 
presence #ith infinite glee, and on seeing the duke, he overwhelmed him 
with a torrent of very incomprehensible acknowledgments. The mys- 
tery was soon explained, when Marlborough entered on his code of in- 
structions as to the Tower appointment. The queen was surprised at 
his change of intention, since she had just given the same to lord Rivers, 
according to his own wish, for that nobleman informed her, ^ on his 
honour, that the duke of Marlborough had no objection." The doke 
of Marlborough was at first mute with astonishment ; he then broke into 
complaints, when the queen asked, seriously, ^ Whether earl Rivers as- 
serted what was not true }^ The duke could not say that he had, for 
the words Rivers had extracted so dexterously from him, had been too 
recently uttei'ed, and the matter remained without redress.^ 

Not only the lieutenancy of the Tower, but the colonelcy of the regi- 
ment lord Essex had commanded was destined to become matter of con- 
test between the queen and the Marlboroughs. A most violent paper 
war ensued, between the queen and the Marlboroughs, duke and duchess, 
on her majesty's determination of giving the regiment to Abigail's once 
ragged brother. Jack Hill. This attempt produced the first serious rap- 
ture with her majesty and lord Oodolphin. He left the palace, and re- 
treated to the Lodge at Windsor, the seat of the Marlboroughs, January 
15. Il was council day, but the queen neither asked where her loid 
treasurer was, nor took the least notice of his absence.' Such was the 
sure indication of a previous contention between Anne and her prime 
minister, the particulars of which have not come to light. ' Great agita- 
tion ensued, and many remonstrances were made to the queen on the 
value of Oodolphin's services by the nobility of his party ; her majesty 
acknowledged them in many gracious words. Finally, Anne became 
intimidated, for in the course of five days she sent for Godolphin, and 
requested him to write to the duke of Marlborough, that he might giv9 
the regiment to whomsoever he pleased. 

Although her majesty yielded the point in dispute, ahe only bided het 
time for retaliation, as Godolphin felt, a few weeks afterwards. 

The approaching trial of Dr. Sacheverel brought the contentions into 
which the queen's Household and ministry were divided to a determined 
crisis : the queen, who had until then striven to balance the inimical 
factions, openly took part with high church and Sacheverel. After the 
clerical champion had been committed to prison on the impeachment of 
the commons, the Whig lords held daily cabinet consultations, on the 
best mode of crushing Irim under the weight of the oligarchical power. 
At the same time her majesty every day gave audience to her peers in 
her closet at St. James's ; one by one they were admitted to conferences 

' Scott's Swift, Tol. iii. pp. 183, 184. Memoirs of Queeo's Ministrf. 
* Conduct, by the Duchess of Marlborough, p. 250. 
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with her, the tenoiir of which is preserved by Alexander Cunningham, 
tutor to the great duke of Argyll, one of the partisans for ^er support. 
Her niajesty understood ^ that the victorious army commanded by the 
duke of Marlborough, were getting up a petition in order to place him 
in a life-long command :^' ' alarmed at this resemblance to the proceed- 
ings of Oliver Cromwell, the queen made it a personal request to her 
peers — 

^^ That they would be mindful of their duty to her, and neither to 
agree to any petition from the army, which the duke of Marlborough 
should present to parliament, nor sufier Mrs. Masham to be taken from 
her.'' And as the peers severally departed out of the royal cabinet, que^n 
Anne thus earnestly addressed each of them : 

" If ever any recommendation of mine was of weight with you, as I 
know many of them have been, I desire this may be especially regarded.'' 

Many of the peers, in answer to her majesty, replied — 

^^ That they knew not of any such matter [regarding the army] as her 
majesty had intimated, but they were prepar^ to behave themselves in 
parliament as became their duty." ' 

Such reply proceeded from those of the nobility who were either neu- 
tral, or belonged to the Whig faction, for the queen was supported and 
urged on by a large body of the nobility, among whom might be reck- 
oned the most influential of the Scottish peerage. The inimical houses 
of Hamilton, Argyll, Marr, and Gordon, enraged at being excluded from 
the' privileges of their English peerages, united together (whatsoever were 
their diflerences of creed with each other and with the church of Eng- 
land) to defend the queen against the encroaching Whig oligarchy. The 
Jacobite and Tory nobility of England, many of whom — as the semi- 
royal houses of Rutland, Beaufort, and Aylesbury — had kept themselves 
aloof from the revolutionary court, now threw their influences into the 
popular scale. 

^^ When the business for which the queen had called the peers sepa- 
rately into her closet began to transpire," says Cunningham, ^^ the duke 
of Marlborouffh took an opportunity to wait on her majesty in order to 
clear himself from the calumnies of his enemies." 

Marlborough positively denied the matter charged against him — namely, 
endeavouring to make himself perpetual military dictator, by means of 
the army's petition to parliament. Yet, the queen well knew the start- 
ling proposal of making him general for life had been demanded of her 
by his own lips.* At an audience that the duke of Marlborough had 
with queen Anne before he betook himself to his campaign, in the com 
mencement of the year 1710, he asked as a favour ^ that her majesty 
would permit his wife to remain in the country as much as possible, and 

* Hist of Great Britain, Book xii. p. 279 ; by Cunningham. 

* Ibid. TbiB scene illustrates an obsolete custom of royalty which was greatly 
objected to when practised by the Stuart sovereigns, before the Revolution, un* 
der the epithet of doseting, 

' Among the Collections of Hume, the historian, is a very important one rela- 
tive to the intended deposition of the queen by the Whigs, by means of Marlbo- 
rough's army. Hume's Life, vol. xL 
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that she would be pletsed to accept of her resignation, ki favour of her 
daughters, when the peace was made." The queen granted the first re- 
quest, which relieved her of the presence of her tyrant^ with such will- 
ingness that the second was taken for granted. 

The queen soon after received a visit from the duchess, who endeavoured 
to clinch this extorted admission by returning florid thanks for the ad- 
vancement of her family. According to her custom, when aught was 
proposed contrary to her inclination, queen Anne observed a dogged 
silence, with a drooping mouth and a sullen brow. The fiery duchess 
demanded whether the duke of Marlborough had misunderstood her 
majesty's meaning. ^ I desire that I may never more be troubled on the 
subject,'^ was the reply of her majesty in a peremptory tone. 

The confusion and divisions which prevailed at the queen's cabinet- 
councils, owing to the distrust of her ministers, at this crisis, are thus 
sketched by the pen of the duchess of Marlborough, from the deacnp- 
tion of (Jodolphin. 

^The queen gives no answer to Godolphin's representatioQS ; tibe 
says ^ she will send for Somers ; she wonders the lords should persuade 
the duke of Marlborough to return.' The duchess sent a copy of the 
duke's letter to Godolphin, which she desires him to show to lord Sun- 
derland. She had spoken before on some subject, {probably on ike. 
appointment of the duchesses daughters to her places^) but too soon ;" 
he writes, in continuation, ^ that the queen only made him a bow, but 
gave him not one word of answer." Lord Qodolphin further wrote, 
^ that the queen told Somers ^ that she would send for him and let him 
know her mind,' but he believed that would not be until she had talked 
with Abigail. Afler such a description, you will wonder with me why 
these should think it reasonable for Marlborough to come. If he does, 
' I shall wish he had never proceeded in this manner — never to the queea 
alone, but had gone to council in a cold formal way, and declared ^ to the 
world' how he was used, ^ that he served only till the war was ended^ 
because he did not think it reasonable to let a chambermaid disappoint 
all he had done." * 

All parties now made themselves ready for the approaching struggle, 
in which the question of triumph or defeat was to be decided by the fate 
of Sacheverel, whose trial was to take place in Westminster Hall after 
the duke of Marlborough had departed for Flanders. 

' Private CorrespondeDce of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. L p. 296. Feb. 
10, 1710. • Ibid. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Cries of the populace to the queen as die goes to Saoheverers trial at Westmin 
ster Hall — Proceedings of the queen and her ladies in her curtained box-« 
Queen's momentary alarm at the riots — Sends her guards to suppress them — 
Her servants found rioting — Her obserrationfr— Her discussion with the duch- 
ess of Marlborough— Resolutions of the queen on the defeat of the family-junta 
— Queen informed of the duchess of Marlborough's contempt — Queen's un- 
willingness to a private audience with the duchess — Remarkable interview 
between them — Queen writes to lord Godolphin — She dismisses lord Sunder- 
land — Receives an insolent letter ftom the duchess of Marlborough — Dispute 
regarding the queen's promotion of Mrs. Masham's brother — Her interview 
with secretary Walpole— Queen receives homage iVom North American 
Sachems — Queen's uneasiness at the threats of the duchess of Marlborough to 
print all their letters^ — Queen worked upon by spy-agents — Queen demands the 
return of all her letters — Receives a tantalizing answer — Queen's letter to lord 
Godolphin — Dialogue between them — Queen finally dismisses him — Queen's 
dialogue with a meiiial-spy — The spy alarms the queen concerning the duch- 
ess's revelations— Queen places the office of premier in the hands of seven 
commissioners — She is warned by the Marlboroughs of an assassination-plot 
-^he treats it contemptuously — Bishop Burnet warns her of assassination — 
Queen plays on Burnet's propensity for gossip— Anecdotes of the queen and 
lord Somers — Interview between the queen and lord-chancellor G>wper— 
Queen's remarks on her Scotch guards — Queen wimesses lord Nottingham's 
attack on her — Anecdotes of her household — Queen beset by madmen — Duch- 
ess of Marlborough reviles and defies the queen — Queen's interview with the 
duke of Marlborough — He brings his wife^s gold keys to the queen — Her final 
rupture with the duchess of Marlborough, Slc. Slc. 

Cribs of ^ God bless yonr majesty and the church P echoed from the 
vast crowds of the English populace who surrounded the sedan of queen 
Anne, as she was carried to Westminister Hall, to witness the impeach- 
ment of Dr. Sacheverel. Those amongst the people who pressed nearest 
to the chair of the royal Anne, added to their loyal shout the confiding 
exhortation of ^ We hope your majesty is for God and Dr. Sacheverel P' 

A court had been prepared in Westminster Hall for the trial of Dr. 
Sacheverel, exactly according to the arrangement of the house of lords, 
with seats for the peers, in their due order and precedence. A box was 
erected near the throne for the queen, who chose to witness the trial 
incognito. On one side of the hall, benches were erected for the mem- 
bers of the house of commons of Great Britain \ on the other side, for 
peeresses and gentlewomen. A scaffold was raised for the managers of 
the house of commons, who conducted the impeachment — among whom 
were distinguished the names of Coningsby, Robert Walpole, Spencer 

▼OL.XII. — 19 (217} 
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Cowper, and several others, not remarkable for attachment to any fon& 
of Christian worship, but into whose hands our church afterwards fell. 

A stage with benches, below the bar, was prepared for the prisoner 
and his counsel. Opposite to the whole scene were balconies and galle- 
ries for the populace. The ladies, it i^ reported, although they filled the 
places appointed for them in great crowds, were uneasy lest the " Taller^ 
or ^ Obsiervator,'' should turn their dress or conduct into ridicule in their 
papers, for the amusement of the Liondon breakfast tables. Not one, 
however, who could gain admittance, stayed away; for the opinion 
among them was very general, that the church was in great danger of 
ruin by the prosecution of Dr. Sacheverel. 

Westminster Hall, notwithstanding its vast extent, beinff, on the morn- 
ing of February 27th, 1700-10, full to overflowing, and a still greater 
crowd gathered close to the doors, the lord chancellor demanded of the 
peers ^ whether it was their pleasure that Dr. Sacheverel should be 
brought before them ?" On their answering," Yes," Dr. Sacheverel came 
to the bar ^ with greater boldness and confidence in his crimes than 
conscious innocence and ingenuity.'' Such are the words of an eye- 
witness,' from whose information the scene is described. What those 
" crimes" were, after every possible exaggeration that his enemies conld 
make, the following articles will show : — 

The prisoner being asked whether he was ready to take his trial, he 
declared " his willingness to submit to the laws of the land." Four arti- 
cles against him were read : they were absurdly inconsequential : 

" That Dr. Sacheverel had publicly reflected on the late Revolution, 
in very harsh terms, and suggested that the means used to bring it about, 
were odious and unjustifiable." 

" That he had cast scurrilous reflections upon those who defended 
liberty of conscience, and u(>on archbishop Grindal in particular, and 
had opposed toleration to dissenters, and had wrested various passages 
of holy writ to suit his purposes." 

But why this proceeding was more criminal in him than in the nume- 
rous sects of tolerated dissenters, who could not all be scripturally right, 
is an enigma ? Surely, no great regard for the liberty of any kind of 
conscience could be found in the persons who framed these very strange 
articles. As to the ofience given to archbishop Grindal, who was one 
of queen Elizabeth's prelates, the man had been dead more than a hun- 
dred years, and was therefore fair subject for historical disquisition. The 
above article of impeachment is the only instance in which any person 
had been put in danger of prison, torture, and disgrace by public trial, 
for historical comment on characters long deceased. The articles went 
on: — 

" That he had seditiously suggested . that the church of England was 
in peril under her majesty's administration." 

How the great assembly there convened could suppress risibility when 
the last article of accusation was recited, seems difficult to imagine. 

*^ That the said Dr. Sacheverel had plainly called the lord high trea« 

^Cunningham's History of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 290. 
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vnrer, [Godolphin,] of this kingdom, Vol pone ; that he had applied op- 
probrious names to the rest of the state-ministers. He had withal termed 
many of those whom her majesty had advanced to high stations in the 
church, false brethren.'^ * 

In the last clause, the great preponderance that then existed of bishops 
and archbishops, bred dissenters, who had forsaken their sects to receire 
preferment and emolument. in the church, was indicated ; but such were 
the facts, as the biographies of these dignitaries testify to this hour. 

One truth is undeniable, which is, notwithstanding the torrent of 
abusive words with which Sacheverel is overwhelmed in history, if his 
character had not been stainless, his prosecutors would never have ex- 
hibited articles thus replete with folly ; could they have proved against 
the champion of church and poor, one clerical dereliction from the code 
of morality, they would have crushed him beneath it, and spumed him 
out of their political path. 

Perhaps the driest and most intolerable passage in all political domes- 
tic history, is that called the ^ A^ir of Dr. Sacheverel.'^ All old libraries 
in country halls are provided, among other literary nuisances pertaining 
to the last century, with two or three duplicate copies of duskily bound 
tomes, bearing the above title ; the paper, the vilest yellow stained, wire- 
wove, the print and orthographical arrangement ugly enough to be in 
unison with the dulness of the inexplicable contents. No person can 
open the book without perpetrating a succession of yawns ; no person^ 
excepting for the necessity of professional information, ever endured the 
reading of two pages of the narrative. It is the perversion and suppres- 
sion of facts which render that, and all history of the same era, dismally 
£itiguing. 

Tet this overpowering ermui pertains to the narrative of an event so 
stirring that it convulsed the whole island, and rendered every man in 
England, particularly of the poorer class, an interested and almost 
agonized watcher over the fate of the victim whom the depressors of 
the church of England were haling to the parliamentary bar, for the 
purposes of condemnation to the pillory, to the lash, if not to death, in 
the most horrid form of personal aegradation.' 

Sacheverel defended himself with spirit, fire, and a flow of magnificent 
eloquence. Although his orations undeniably proceeded from his lips, 
the composition was, nevertheless, attributed to Simon Harcourt, his 
legal counsellor, or to any person but himself. There is only this small 

* Cunningham's History of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 1, and following. 

*Tbe fate of Sacheverel, had he fallen into the power of the Whigs, may he 
gnessed by the following notation in the Life of Edmund Calamy, vol. ii. p. 391, 
of the inflictions to which a high churchman, the Rev. Mr. Biese, was sentenced, 
for seditious sermons and seditious words, Nov. 27, 1718: — ^"He was sentenced 
by the King's Bench to stand twice in the pillory, to be imprisoned/b«r years, to 
find sureties for good behaviour during life, and fined 600/." Tbose persons 
who wish to trace the reasons of the final submission of the reformed catliolic 
church to the will and pleasure of a man like sir Robert Walpole, will be able 
to collect Oom chronological records a sufficient number of severe example* of 
this kind to account for the same. There were many clergymen who woold 
have faced the scafibld and the stake unmoved who shrank from the pillory. 
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impediment to such appropriation, which is, that Harcourt did not at aoy 
subsequent tine produce speeches in thp same style. The truth is, 
Sacheverel was a great orator, but, like Wesley and Whitfield, had not 
equal powers of authorship; and the excellence of his discourses, 
whether speeches or sermons, solely depended on the skill of his re- 
porter. 

While these scenes were proceeding on the public arena of Westmin* 
ster Hall, another species of performance was in progress, behind the 
curtained recess that contained the royal auditress and her attendants. 
The jealousies and policies that were fermenting in that little world of 
courtly intrigue are described by the pen of the Marlborough duchess. 

The queen, as before observed, went incognito to the trial of SachevereL 
Her desire was to pass unknown, but her people recognised her in the 
manner which has been shown. ^ Her majesty,^ says the duchess of 
Marlborough, ^ when she arrived in the htdl, entered the curtained box 
which had been prepared for her near the throne ; she was accompanied 
by all her ladies who were on duty. Those in waiting the first day, 
were her near relative lady Hyde, lady Burlington, and lady Scarborough, 
with the duchess of Marlborough. The etiquette of court was for these 
ladies to stand, unless the queen gave them an express invitation to be 
seated." > 

The duchess of Marlborough was in some perplexity to account for 
the circumstance why the queen, with her usual graciousness, did not 
ask her ladies to sit. The queen had scarcely spoken to her since her 
last violent outbreak about the allowance to the sick laundress, and had 
just then closed a furious paper war, regarding the resignation of the 
places held by the duchess to her daughters, by reiterating her former 
request ^ not to be further troubled." ' The queen firmly denied any 
promise to make such places hereditary in the Marlborough family, the 
duchess ^Irfiiiuously insisted that such promise had been given her. 

Great suspicions that she had gone too &r visited the mind of the 
duchess, and she began to be jealous that the very ladies present, bar 
colleagues in waiting, were eager expectants of the preferment which 
she meant to surrender only to her own daughters ; she saw symptoms, 
or fiincied them, that they paid unusual homage to her majesty, in hopes 
of gaining the spoils she had repeatedly threatened to resign. 

^ After standing for two hoars, I said, to the vioe-chamberiain," ob- 
serves the duchess, ^ that when the queen went to any place incognito, 
as she came to this trial, and only looked behind a curtain, it was always 
the custom for the ladies to sit down before her, but her majesty had 
forgotten to speak to me now, and that as the trial was likely to continue 
very long every day, I wished he would put the queen in mind of it." 

The vice-chamberlain was certainly not aware that her majesty and 
the grand duchess were not on speaking terms, for he replied — 

^ Why, madam, should you not speak to the queen yourself, who are 
aiways in waiting ?" 

^^This," continues the duchess, ^ I knew was right; and therefore, I 

^ Coxe MSS. Duchess of Marlborough's Letter to Mr. HutchiDson, Brit. Musetun. 
•Ibid. 
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went up to the queen, and stooping down to her, as she was sitting, to 
whisper to her, said — 

^ ' I believed her majesty had forgot to order ns to sit, as was cus- 
tomary in such cases.' The queen looked as if she had, indeed, forgot^ 
and was sorry for it ; she answered in a very kind, easy manner — 

^ ^ By all means ! pray, sit' Before I could get a step from her chair, 
the queen called to Mr. Mordaunt, her page of honour, ' to give stools, 
and desire her ladies to sit down.' " Which they all did, excepting lady 
Hyde, who, having advanced quite close to her royal mistress with the 
evident determination of hearing what the duchess had to say to her, 
refused the proffered accommodation, and stood the whole time of the 
trial. 

When Mr. Mordaunt had brought the stools, the duchess, as mistress 
of the robes, sat nearest to the queen ; but as she was, from the stem 
manifestations of the (>opulace against her party, on her very best beha- 
viour that day, she describes ^ that she sat at a respectful distance, and 
drew a curtain between majesty and herself," which she seemed to con- 
sider a most reverential device, as it appeared as if queen Anne was 
sitting in a diflerent room from her ladies.' Such might be the case, but 
it likewise appeared as if her majesty was alone and bereft of all attend- 
ance. 

Lady Hyde, when she found how the duchess proceeded, went and 
stood behind the royal chair, and there remained the whole time the 
queen stayed. Lady Hyde's conduct the duchess pronounced to be an 
unwarrantable attempt to court favour with the queen, having the rever- 
sion of her places in view. 

The queen came, the next morning, to witness the trial, and the 
duchess of Somerset entered the royal box for the same purpose, just 
before the duchess of Marlborough and the rest of the ladies establislied 
themselves comfortably on the tabourets, or pliants, that the queen had 
graciously ordered the preceding day. 

The duchess of Somerset had been recognised at the English court as 
a great lady of semi-royal rank, as heiress of the mighty name of Percy, 
one of the representatives of Charlemagne, at the time when Sarah of 
Marlborough occupied a station by no means commensurate with her 
present iof\y assumption. The duchess of Somerset, although hated by 
her with no common share of jealous rage, had, besides her rank, a 
degree of personal dignity which commanded deference from the 8(>oiled 
fitvourite who treated her royal beneftictress with so much contumely. 
^ Before 1 sat down," resumes the manuscript narrative,' •^ I turned to 
the duchess of Somerset — having always used to show her a great deal 
of respect — I asked ^ if her grace would not please to sit ?' At which 
the duchess of Somerset gave a sort of start back, with the appearance 
of surprise, as if some very strange thing had been proposed, and re- 
fused sitting."* 

Upon this, duchess Sarah, without a word of remonstrance being added, 

'Coxe MSS. Ducheas of Marlborough's Letter to Mr. Hutchinion, Brh. 
Miueum. *Ibid. 'Ibid 
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commenced Ytn defence, telling the duchess of Somerset, ^That it 
always the custom to sit before the queen in such cases — that her 
majesty had ordered us to do so the day before, but that her refusing it 
now looked as if sAe thought we had dose something that v&s not 
proper." ' 

Here was as promising a commencement of a quarrel as might be, if 
the duchess of Somerset had responded to the uncalled for explanation ; 
her grace knew better what was due to her own high station and the 
royal presence. She merely said — " I do not care to sit," passed on- 
wards, and took a station behind her majesty's chair, where she remained 
standing, as lady Hyde had done the preceding day, during tlie whole 
time the queen stayed in Westminster Hall."' 

While this marked personal deference was thus paid to queen Anne 
by the greatest lady among her subjects, the belligerent power, duchess 
Sarah, whose violent instincts for a wrangle had been thus coolly sup- 
pressed by the Percy heiress, retired to her joint-stool, by the side of 
the gentle co-heiress of the Cliffords, lady Burlington. Here her cogi- 
tations were of that species, which,. at any subsequent period, would 
have boded infraction of her majesty's peace, besides great damage to 
the auricular nerves of her ladies in waiting. As the duchess of Marl- 
borough has favoured us with the detail of the thoughts which were fer- 
menting while she there sat swelling, the detail of them cannot be justly 
attribvted to any flight of fancy in queen Anne's dutiful biographer. 

^ I took no further notice, theny but sat down by lady Burlington as 
we did before. As I reflected on what these two ladies' had done, I 
plainly perceived that in the duchess of Somerset, especially, this could 
not be the eflect of humility, but that it must be a stratagem they had 
formed, in their cabal, to flatter the queen by pa3ring her vast respedi 
and to make some public noise of this matter that might be to my disad- 
vantage, or disagreeable to me. And this 1 was the more confirmed in, 
because it had been known before that the duchess of Somerset (who, 
with her lord^ was to act a cunning part between the Whigs and Tories) 
did not intend to come to the trial. As, therefore, it was my business 
to keep all things as quiet as possible till the campaign was over, and 
preserve myself in the meanwhile, if I could, from any public aflfront, I 
resolved to do what 1 could to disappoint these ladies in their little 
design." 

The queen had little leisure to attend to the heartburnings and afiixmU 
taking of the mighty duchess that evening ; other events of vital conse- 
quence claimed her attention. 

The proceedings of the people, on that second aAemoon of the 
Sacheverel trial, bad, in fact, scared even those who were the most 
desirous of frightening his persecutors. At four o'clock in the aAemoon 
of February 28, the mob attacked Dr. Burgess's meeting-house, near 
Lmcoln's-lnn-Fields, and made a bonfire of the ^ sacred cushions and 
vessels," as Cunningham rather oddly calls some part of the parapher- 

'Coxe MSS. Duohets of Marlborough's Letter to Mr. Hutchiasoii. Brit 
Museum 
* Ibid * The ladies were lady Hyde and the duchess of Somerset. 
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nalia, besides ^pulpit, pews, benches, and sconces, and would have 
mardered the venerable old man himself if some friend had not received 
him, and hid him, at past midnight." Other detachments of the (>opu« 
lace demolished EarPs meeting-house in Long Acre, Bradbury's in Shoe* 
lane, Wright's in Blackfriars, and a meeting-house in Clerkenwell. 
When the rioters were busy in Clerkenwell, they tore down St. John's 
parochial chapel, out of detestation to bishop Burnet, who lived in that 
district ; they made a desperate sally against his residence, with the full 
intention of putting him to death, if they could have caught him.' While 
the meeting-houses were blazing, in a similar way to the catholic chapels 
in 1688 and 1780, the government took little heed of the riots, but 
when the populace began to bend their fury against ^ low church as by 
law established," and another mob beset the Bank of England, the earl 
of Sunderland rushed into the queen's presence with such an account of 
the proceedings of her loving lieges, in behalf of ^' her majesty's high 
church and Dr. Sacheverel," that the royal widow was seen to turn 
deadly pale, and was seized with a fit of visible tremour. 

It was but for a short period that Anne suffered from fear; she reco- 
vered her courage, and bade her hated secretary of state ^ Send her foot 
and horse-guards forthwith and disperse the rioters." 

Accordingly, captain Horsey, who was then on duty at St. James's, 
was summoned into the presence of royalty and her statesman. 

Lford Sunderland repeated the queen's order to captain Horsey, with 
the injunction that he was to use discretion, and not to proceed to ex- 
tremities. The captain was malcontent, and would evidently have pre- 
ferred a skirmish to disperse lord Sunderland himself, her grace his 
mother-in-law, Oodolphin, Montague, and the rest of the family-junta 
and their faction^ who kept the queen in check. 

^ Am I to preach to the mob," asked captain Horsey, ^ or am I to 
fight them ? If you want preaching, please to send with me some one 
who is a better hand at holding form than I am ; if you want fighting, it 
is my trade, and I will do my best" ' 

The queen's guards captured some of their comrades of her royal 
guards, and some of her majesty's watermen, leading the mob, and in the 
very act of rioting, burning, and destroying. ^ So," adds Cunningham, 
^ the very court itself was not free from suspicion. When the queen 
was informed of the species of prisoners made, her majesty declared that 
she herself would be at the cost of the damage they had done, and as 

* CuDningham's Hietoiy of Great Britain, book xiii. p. 294. Burnet was always 
most obnoxious to the poor ; tbey considered that the new practices in the church 
of England, which they fel^ severely, were owing to him. Long after the death 
of queen Anne, (consequently when his party was finally triumphant,) he died 
an aged man ; he was buried in the church nearest to his residence in Clerken 
well ; yet short as was its progress to the grave, his coffin went to its resting 
place strewn, not with flowers, but with mud from the hands of the poor.- 
Bio, Britannica, 

' ** Colonel Horsey" (says Edward Calamy) ** told me that he ventured his 
neck by going upon verbal orders, the hurry being so great to secure the Bank 
that the qjeen gave him no warrant until his return." (Life of Calamy, vol. ii 
p. 228.) 
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for those who were her tenranti they should have m (air trial, wiihoat 
favour on her part*' ' 

Here Cunningham (the only hiatoriao who enters into the particulars 
of the incidents connected with this singular period of Anne's reign) 
indulges in a furious tirade against queens-regnant and female govern* 
ment in general, affirming that ^ the English people were perfectly dis- 
gusted with the authority of women.'' But if they were, the peo|^e had 
a remarkable way of showing it, since all the facts of the case prove that 
the (>opularity of the queen was just then unbounded. 

As wide from historical truth is his sarcasm levelled at queen Anne 
and all other female sovereigns, when he commends the French for hav- 
ing excluded females from ^ the administration of govemmenL" The 
shallow historian ought to have known that the reins of empire in 
France had been placed, by preference, not only in the hands of queens 
who were mothers to their minor kings, as regents, but in those of the 
sisters of their infant sovereigns, and very gloriously had some of the 
French female-regents reigned. In short, there had been more female 
sovereigns in France under the title of regents than in England, as reg- 
nant-queens. To three royal ladies France was indebted for her pre- 
serration in very dangerous times; — these were Blanche of Castile, 
queen-regent — the lady of Beaujeu, regent-governess : likewise Louise 
of Savoy, who, in the dire distress after the battle of Favia, governed 
France with sagacity and courage of high degree. The French refused 
their crown to the princesses of their royal line, and forbade the suc- 
cession to pass through female descent, lest France should either be 
made a province to another nation, or a prince should claim the throne 
who was a foreigner, and spoke their beloved bnguage imperfectly, or 
not at all. Such was the origin of the Salic bw, according to their most 
ancient authorities. 

All the alarms and conflagrations of the tumultuous night of February 
28th, which scared sleep from the royal pillow, did not prevent queen 
Anne from visiting the focus of agitation, Westminster Hall, as on the 
two preceding mornings. Notwithstanding the restless throngs which 
pervaded the streets of her metropolis, she went incognita, and therefore 
without guards. Before her majesty entered her chair, she was destined 
to a severer trial of her courage, for the duchess of Marlborough came 
to carry on one of her discussions, on the usual theme of ofiences, either 
given or taken. 

** I waited on the queen the next morning," writes the duchess, « half 
an hour before she went to the trial, and told her ' that I had observed 
the day before that the duchess of Somerset had refused to sit at the trialf 
which I did not know the meaning of, since her majesty was pleased to 
order it, and that was nothing more than what was agreeable to the con- 
stant practice of the court on such occasions ; but, however, if it would 
be in any respect more pleasing to her majesty that we should stand in 
future,' I begged ^ she would let me know her mind about it, because I 

* Cunningham *8 History of Great Britain, hook xiiL p. 294. 
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should be verv sony to do anything that shotdd give her the least dis- 
satisfaction.'' ' 

To this the qneeo answered, with more peerishaess than was natural 
to her — ^ If 1 had not liked you to sit, why should I have ordered it ?^' 

This plainly showed thai the cabal had been ^blowing her up."' 
Few persons are aware of the antiquity of this phrase of the commonalty, 
and still fewer would expect to find it among the fl(»wers of feminine 
rhetoric used by a duchess and a court beauty, and applied withal to the 
majesty of Great Britain. It stands among the manuscripts of the 
haughty mistress of the robes, in full proof of the truth of the saying, 
^ tliat queen Anne might make Sarah Churchill a duchess, but that it 
was beyond her power to make her a gentlewoman." 

The next day the duchess of Ormond and lady Fretcheville came into 
the queen's box to witness the Sacheverel trial ; they were, however, 
contented to avail themselves of the queen's gracious permission for the 
ladies to sit while she remained incognita. 

By the exertions of the queen's guards, the populace were restrained 
from molesting the persons whom they deemed most inimical to the 
church of England ; they, nevertheless, continued to show their tenden- 
cies by escorting the queen and the prisoner home to their several 
abiding places, with formidable threats against the foes of the church. 
Vast masses of the people remained blocked and wedged in Sl James's 
Square and the environs of the palace all night, and every night in the 
first fortnight of March. Their cries of entreaty on the queen ^^ not to 
desert the church and Sacheverel," were distinctly heard by her majesty 
and the household. 

It was dangerous for any person, of whatever party they might be, to 
pass without wearing the oak-leaf, which was just then the popular badge, 
being considered the symbol of ^ monarchy restored." * Artificial bou- 
quets must have been prepared and sold for the purpose, since oak leaves 
are not to be found in February, or even in March. 

At the end of a contest, lasting for three weeks, Sacheverel received 
the sentence of suspension from preaching for three years. As so much 
worse had been expected, this mild sentence was treated by the people 
as a triumphant acquittal, and symptoms of the greatest delight were 
manifested throughout London.^ 

The popular indications so thoroughly apparent at the prosecution of 
Dr, Sacheverel, encouraged queen Anne to act on her determination to 
expel the junta that had for years enslaved her. Her subjects of the 
lower classes had risen, shook tlieir rugged strength, growled defiance 

*■ G>xe MSS. Duchess of Marlborough's Letter to Mr. Hutchinson. * Ibid. 

' Cunningham's History of Great Britain. 

* The popularity of Dr. Sacheverel has been mentioned by histOtians as ex- 
tremely evanescent, and that circumstance is alleged in pioof of his otter wortb- 
lessneas of character. But it appears, in the course of Lady Sundon*8 G^rrespon- 
dence (lately edited by Mrs. Thomson, author of the Times of Henry YUI.) that, 
as lately as the reign of George II., Sacheverel was greeted with the same mani- 
festations of affection from the populace, which, in the depressed state of the 
church of £ngland, he endeavourod to avoid, as likely to draw on him the 
malice of the Whig ministry. 

F 
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on the Whi^ ministry, protected the church and the person of Dr. Sache- 
yerel, and then laid down again, perfectly satisfied that the queen was 
on the side of that beloved church. The pieople show^ unmistakable 
inclination to rise again to the rescue, if further danger threatened either. 

The attachment which the English people manifested to the established 
church at this period, and for the preceding fifty years, has been treated 
by historians either with utter superciliousness, or with tirades of abuse, 
which give not the slightest information to the very natural questions 
of wherefore the populace rose to protect when the usual movement of 
that class is to destroy ? 

It is with simplicity of conviction, from every bearing of evidence, wc 
assept that the causes of the insurrectionary movement of the English 
populace for the protection of the church and Dr. Sacheverel, proceeded 
from gratitude for the manner in which the poor were relieved and go- 
verned by the church of England, and fears lest the mighty charity of 
the daily oflertory should be extinguished with the vital functions ok 
their church — apprehensions which were realized in a few years. 

Supported by the recent manifestation of popular sympathy, the queea 
slowly but surely took measures to free herself from the insupportable 
yoke of the family-junta ; and as the spring advanced, most of its mem- 
bers came to the conviction that their places at court and in her majesty^s 
government were untenable. 

As soon as the disunion between queen Anne Mid the duchess of 
Marlborough became matter of public notoriety, the court ladies divided 
themselves into violent factions, the royal ear was besieged with extraor- 
dinary anecdotes, illustrative of the ingratitude and insolence of her 
whom her majesty had delighted to honour. Among others, it was said 
that the duchesses of Somerset and Marlborough, standing as sponsors for 
a noble infiint, the latter duchess had contradicted the proposal of her 
grace of Somerset to name their godchild, Anne, saying, ^ There never 
was any one good for much of that name— I will not stand for the babe 
if she is called Anne P' The duchess herself, hearing that the queen was 
much hurt and ofiended at this tale, wrote an explanation, declaring the 
whole to be the malicious construction of her grace of Somerset, and 
thus relating the incident : ^ At the christening of the child of Mrs. Mere- 
dith, I was pressed very much to give the name, which properly it was 
the place of the duchess of Somerset to do ; at last, to end the dispute, 
it was agreed by all that the child should have the queen's name. After 
this had been settled, 1 turned to the duchess of Somerset and said to her 
in a smiling way, ^ That as the duke of Hamilton had made a boy a girl, 
and christened it Anne, afler the royal godmother, why should we not 
make this girl a boy, and call her ^ George ?' 

^ The duchess of Somerset laughed at it, as I dare say the queen her- 
self would have done, if she had l^en present But this was represented 
to the queen in as difierent and false a way as possible, as I heard after- 
wards from very good bands.'^^ * 

*Inedited Letter to Mr. Hotohinaon firom the docheM of Marlboroogh. Coze 
MSS., Biit Muieum. 
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From very good tongues^ the duchess possibly meant. There were 
informers who insinuated to the queen that the name of George being 
recommended by her in contradistinction to that of Anne, evidently sig- 
ni6ed that her discarded favourite wished all possible homage should be 
ofiered the rising sun in Hanover ; the sole personal interest that the 
queen had felt in the name of George being entombed with her deceased 
consort. 

Queen Anne had mentioned, in the hearing of Mrs. Darcey, one of the 
palace-ladies, many stories which had been told as illustrative of the dis- 
respect and ill-will that the duchess of Marlborough was perpetually 
manifesting towards her majesty. Mrs. Darcey repealed the queen's ob- 
servations to the duchess, and the duchess, impelled by the despairing 
Whigs, determined to force an interview with the queen, for the purpose 
of explaining away her conduct, and circumventing those " who were 
watching for their share of her spoils ;'' which spoils, however, merely 
meant the reversion of her court-places. 

The queen, seeing that her former favourite, who still retained all her 
appointments, meant to have some discussion with her, manifested so 
much distaste and reluctance, that the duchess contented herself with 
requesting that her majesty would please to grant her a half-hour's audi- 
ence before she retired into the country. The queen did not think pro- 
per to deny the request, but required that she should put what she had 
to say into writing* The duchess persisted that her communication was 
" of a nature that rendered writing it impossible." The queen, whose 
curiosity was perhaps piqued, finished by appointing six o'clock the next 
afternoon, for the confeience ; " this was an hour" which the duchess 
of Marlborough observes " that the queen usually spent in prayer." * 

But before the day and hour came, the queen wrote to the duchess ot 
Marlborough to ^ send her commands^'* as she expressed herself, '^ by 
the bearer"— -in other words^ to make a memorial of whatsoever she had 
to say. Instead of writing as desired, the duchess, whilst performing 
some official duty about her majesty, again seized the opportunity of 
demanding a private interview. The queen, alarmed lest a public scene 
of violence should take place, once more made an appointment, which 
she broke the next day by writing to the duchess, telling her ^ that she 
had been exceedingly fatigued with business, but that she was going to 
Kensington to dine that day, and to rest and refresh herself for twp or 
three more ; but that she would not detain her from the country, and it 
would be the same thing if she put in writing what she had to say as if 
she talked with her."' 

It was in vain her majesty strove to escape the dreaded interview ; her 
tormentor followed her up very closely, and immediately answered thf 
royal billet to the following effect :-— 

Duchess of Maelborouoh to Qukkn Anni. 

** I am glad your majesty is going to Kensington to make use of the fresh air, 
and to take care of your health. I will follow yon thither, and wait every day, 

* Conduct by the duchess of Marlborough. 

* MS. Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe MSS., 
Brit Musenm. 
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till it is 9onTenient for 70a to tee me, u what I have to 8$j is of sncb a nature 
as to require no oi m str." 

The qaeen received this unwelcome missiye on Sunday, April 6, 1710, 
at Kensington Palace ; and by the time it reached the royal hand, the 
audacious writer followed it ; and in order that there might be no an- 
swer or denial written, stationed herself at once on the window-seat of 
the back-stair, ^' where," she says, in her MS. narrative, ^ I sat like a 
Scotch lady waiting for an answer to a petition." 

The queen having just dined, there was no bed-chamber woman 
there,* only Mrs. Abrahal, and a page of the back-stairs. Mrs. Abrahal 
had been the ostensible cause of the rupture between maiesty and the 
Marlborough duchess, therefore her agency was not invoked ; but the 
duchess condescended to ask the page in waiting ^ whether he did not 
occasionally scratch at the queen^s door when anybody came to see 
her?" The official having acknowledged that such was the case, the 
duchess desired him to make the usual scratch, and then go to the queen, 
and tell her that she was there, and ask ^ whether her majesty would 
please to see her then, or whether she should come some other time?^'* 

A long pause ensued ; the duchess retreated to her window, and sat 
in an unwonted attitude as a suppliant for audience, while the page 
made the signal-scratch, and delivered her message to her royal mistress. 

The signal-scratch was a court refinement introduced from France; 
the knock for admituince was considered importunate, startling, and even 
of boding import. It had been interwoven in many ghostly tales of that 
era, while the scratch at the door seemed only like the supplication of 
some gentle and afiectionate animal, some purring pei^ or some faithful 
doff, attached, not to the sovereign-power but to the sovereign's person. 

While wailing there in her window-seat, the duchess affirmed that she 
ruminated on her position as one of undue humility, for with queen 
Anne's gold keys by her side, she had every right to walk in after the 
paffe, without either knocks or scratches, or any other announcement.' 
Indeed, her recital of the gradual approaches she made, on this occasion, 
so softly and stealthily, to the presence of her royal mistress, proves 
more than any narrative extant, how outrageously she must have con 
ducted herself in their last private confe^nce. 

The queen was alone, and writing, when the duchess was admitted by 
the page of the back-stairs. As she opened the door, the queen said — 
•* I was going to write you." 

^ Upon what, madam ?" asked the duchess, forgetting, the instant she 
was in the royal presence, her recently conned lessons of humility. 

*• I did not open your letter till just now, and I was going to write 
to you." 

^ Was there anything in it, madam, that you had a mind to answer?'' 

' MS. Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hatcbinson. Coze MSS^ 
Brit Museum. 'Ibid. 

* MS. Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coze MSS., 
Brit Museum. Likewise another inedited fragment among the Coze MSS , sol- 
bited wiUi the "* Conduct" 
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^^ I thiok (here is nothing you can have to say but you may write it,'' 
was the royal reply. 

" Wont your majesty give me leave to tell it you ?" 

*' Whatever you have to say, you may write it," reiterated the queen. 

^ I believe your majesty never did so hard a thing to anybody as to 
refuse to hear them speak — even the meanest person that ever desired 
it," said the duchess, afier the queen had twice more reiterated the same 
phrase. 

^Yes," said her majesty; ^^\ do bid people put what they have to 
say in writing, when I have a mind to it." 

" I have nothing to say, madam," replied the duchess, " upon the sub- 
ject that is so uneasy to you ; that person [Mrs. Masham] is not, that I 
know of, at all concerned in the account that I would give you, which I 
canH be quiet till I have told you." 

Notwithstanding the once-awful intimation, ^ that the duchess could 
not be quiet," queen Anne reiterated the same note-— 

" You may put into writing." 

The duchess kept down her wrath, and proceeded to tell the queen 
the gossip which Mrs. Darcey had communicated to her, adding *^ that 
she was no more capable of making such disrespectful mention of her 
majesty than she was of killing her own children." Here the queen 
must have strongly remembered the insulting expressions regarding her- 
self, which she had heard issue from this person's own lips ; therefore^ 
turning away, her majesty coolly remarked — 

" There are many lies told." 

Then the duchess humbly begged ^^ that the queen would be pleased 
to let her know if anybody bad told her anything of her of that nature? 
that she might then take an opportunity of clearing herself^ or begging 
her majesty's pardon." 

One whole hour, according to the statement of the duchess herself, 
passed away in these fruitless protestations, at the end of which time the 
queen took refuge in the repetition of another sentence, which at the 
same time applied to the memorable scene in St. Paul's cathedral, at the 
thanksgiving for the victory of Oudenarde, when the duchess, in the 
height of her imperious humour, had bidden the queen ^ be silent, and 
give her no answer." In her late notes she had used the same sentence, 
saying ^ that she required no answer," or that ^ she would not trouble 
the queen to give her one." Great offence was taken by her majesty, 
who replied to most of the duchess's deprecatory speeches with a quo- 
tation from her own directions, which the queen had thus repeatedly 
received both verbally and in writing. 

^ You said you required no answer, and I will give yon none." 

The voice of the duchess then began to wax louder, she taunted tne 
queen with what had been uttered in her hearing by some of the lords 
at Westminster Hall during the late trial of Sacheverel ;' the queen intei 
rapted a torrent of expostulations with the words—- 

** I will leave the room." 

* Private Correspondenee of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 30i« 
VOL. XII. — 20 
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In the former stormy interview, Sarah of Marlborough had set ber 
back against the door, and told her sovereign ^ she should stay and bear 
all she chose to say f' Times had changed, however. With a pas- 
sionate burst of tears she prevented the queen's retreat by retiring into 
the long gallery, where she sat for some time, sobbing and wiping her 
eyes, and cogitating what should be her next movement At last, hav- 
ing thought of a plan to touch the feelings of her former friend, she 
scratched at the door of the royal cabinet; the queen herself opened it 
The duchess said — ^ I have been thinking, whilst I sat there, that if 
your majesty came to the castle at Windsor, where ] had heard you are 
soon expected, it would not be easy to see me in public now, I was 
afraid ; I would, therefore, take care to avoid being at the Lodge at the 
same time, to prevent any unreasonable clamour, or stories that might 
originate in my being so near your majesty without waiting on you.'' 

" Oh," replied queen Anne, very readily ; ** you may come to me at 
the castle ; it will not make me uneasy." 

From this, the duchess of Marlborough truly enough concluded, that 
the queen would have no objection to see her when she was guarded 
by the rigour of* public receptions or state official duties, but that her 
resolution was immutable never to ];>ermit another private conference.' 
The duchess had neither the good sense nor tact to permit the conver- 
sation to drop with this rather placable ending. She returned to her 
passionate recrimination, and denounced judgments on the queen, say- 
ing ^^ she was sure her majesty would suffer for her inhumanity." 

^ That will be to myself," replied queen Anne/ closing the colloquy 
with more dignity than she had sustained it 

So ended the last conversation the queen ever had with the woman 
who had ruled her for more than thirty years. 

It was long before the duchess of Marlborough could convince her- 
self of the fiu^t, that this was the last conference she was ever to hold 
with her once-loving and familiar friend. She had always built hopes 
on the circumstance of the queen's speaking to her, with kind condoling 
inquiries ^ regarding a bad cold she had when in waiting on the occa- 
sion of the late trial in Westminster Hall." * The duchess had heard 
that the queen never meant to talk confidentially to her, afWr her furious 
conduct at Windsor Otstle ; but from the incident at Sacheverel's trial 
she had hoped that the queen's reported resentment would prove merely 
a false alarm. 

The duchess immediately wrote an account of the ill-boding scene 
with royalty, which had occurred on the 6th of April, to Godolphio, 
who was then at Newmarket attending the Easter meeting. 

Queen Anne was employed in other thoughts than the wrangling in- 
terview she had just endured with her former favourite. She was cer- 
tainly cogitating on a measure, which brought conviction to the whole 
family-junta that their fell was resolved upon. The first removal the 
queen commenced with, was the substitution of the Tory duke of Shrews- 
bury for the Whig marquis of Kent, as lord-chamberlain of the house- 

' Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe MSS. Brit 
Museum * Ibid. * Ibid 
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hold. Anne announced this measure to lord Godolphin in a letter, 
dated a few days afler her final interview with the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough : — 

QoKKN Annc to Lord Godolphin. 

"St. James's, April 13, 1710. 

" I am sorry to find by your letter, you are so very much in the spleen, as to 
think you cannot for the future contribute anything towards my quiet, but your 
wishes; however, I still hope you will use your endeavours. Never was there 
more occasion than now ; for by all one hears and sees every day, as things are 
at present, I think one can expect nothing but confusion. I am sure, for my 
part, I shall be ready to join with all my friends, in every thing that is reasona- 
ble, to allay the heat and ferment that is in this poor nation. 

** Since you went to Newmarket, I have received several assurances from the 
duke of Shrewsbury, of his readiness to serve me upon all occasions, and his 
willingness to come into my service ; which offer I was very glad to accept of, 
having a very good opinion of him, and believing he may be of great use in 
these troublesome times. For these reasons, I have resolved to part with the 
duke [marquis] of Kent, who I hope will be easy in the matter by beiiig made a 
duke; and I hope that this change will meet with your approbation, which I 
wish I may ever have in all my actions. 

^I have not yet declared my intentions of giving the staff and the key to the 
duke of Shrewsbury, because I would be the first that should acquaint you 
with it." 

The want of wisdom, in the character of queen Anne, is apparent in 
this letter. She commences by addressing a taunt, regarding the spleen, 
to a man, whom she tries by flattery to propitiate at the conclusion. If 
she really wished to conciliate him, she should not have mentioned the 
spleen ; on the contrary, if she meant to defy him, it was absurd to beg 
for his approbation. Whether queen Anne felt as a friend or enemy to- 
wards Godolphin, her letter was equally ridiculous, especially when she 
knew well that his temper was exceedingly irritable. As may be sup- 
posed, he took fire in his answer at the paragraph touching ^^ the spleen :" 
** I have the grief to find,'' he replied, ** thai which you are pleased to 
call spleen in my former letter was only a true impulse of mind, that 
your majesty is suflering yourself to be guided to your own ruin and 
destruction as fast as it is possible for them to compass it, to whom you 
seem so much to hearken." It is impossible to follow lord Godolphin 
throughout this long angry letter, in which he reproaches the queen for 
having resolved to make peace without mentioning the same to the duke 
of Marlborough or him. He declares, '* that her crown depends on the 
continuance of the war." In which instance, he was mistaken. Lord 
Godolphin ended by telling her majesty to keep his letter, and read it 
about Christmas, and then she would find who gave her the best advice. 
As for the staflf and key, on which his royal mistress demanded his 
counsel, he was in too great a rage to mention them. 

The queen next hastened to remove lord Sunderland from the oflSce 
of her secretary-of-state ; for the insults with which this young man 
loaded her were felt by her majesty more severely than even the con 

"No authority but Universal Magazine, March 1748; but it is fully cor robo 
rated by quotations made from it in the duchess's correspondence, Coxe MSS. 
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duct of her arch enemy, his roother-in-law. It is supposed, that lord 
Sunderland had usually heard her majesty spoken of, in his wife^s fami- 
ly-circle, with such insolent familiarity, th^t he found it impossible to 
treat her with common respect ; the queen complained, ^ that he always 
chose to reflect on all princes before her, in the most injurious manner, 
as a proper entertainment for herV ' Tet this nobleman, who affected 
^publican bluntness, would have found it difficult to quote any action 
of a royal personage parallel to that with which his political career 
closed.' 

It has been seen, that a furious paper-war had taken place between the 
queen and the duchess of Marlborough, on the appointment of lord 
Sunderland, first as lord-privy-seal, and afterwards as secretary-of^tate. 
It is possible, that if lord Sunderland had forborne from ];>er8onal aggra- 
vation, queen Anne would have endured patiently, while her life lasted, 
the heavy bondage with which his imperious mother-in-law oppressed 
her. 

The remembrance that she had formerly gained the victory in the 
contest with the queen, relative to the appointment of lord Sunderland, 
gave a fresh impetus to the courage of the defeated duchess of Marlbo- 
rough. She knew she had one card to play, which she thought would 
cause the queen to succumb ; she therefore boldly plunged into a fresh 
attack by letter. The following is one of the most insolent she ever 
addressed to Anne ; it has been hitherto inedited :— 

Thb Duchess or Mablbobouoh to Qubbit AirirB.' 
" There was something very unusual in the manner of the last conversation 
I bad with your majesty, in your declaring you would give no answer to what- 
soever I said J and in the disorder that appeared by your turning from the 
candle,* when you thought I was going to mention something that you did not 
care to hear of, that I can't but think you are ashamed of the company you gene- 
rally have, and sensible of the ill consequences of having such a favourite, and 
of the reflections that are made all over the town upon it, since His certain, that 
nothing your majesty ever does, can be a secret ; if then there can be a pleasure 
in anything one is ashamed to own (for which I have no taste), I am sure you 
will pay very dear for it I never yet heard of any prince that kept little com- 
pany that was not of course unfortunate.* » » • » What I now say, is for 
no private interest, nor with any particular regard to myself; I only wish you 
would choose such people to converse with, as would keep your character from 
falling in the opinion of your subjects; and besides the interest you would have 
in it, you would find it much more easy to pass your time in such a way as lo 
have no need of any disguise. I beg you, madam, for your own sake, to think 
what the world must ray, upon your showing that your real confidence and kind- 
ness is gone from those that have done you much true service, (and that have so 

* Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet, vol. vi. p. 7. 

*The petty fees of 500/. ^., with which Barillon purchased the lathers, would 
have been scorned by the sons. Lord Sunderland the younger, when the South 
Sea iniquity was unravelled, was found to be the owner of 50,000/. of the newly 
created stoek, for which he had not paid one penny of purchase money. 

*Coxe Papers, Brit Museum, vol. xliv. art 72, inedited. 

*Thus the final interview between the queen and the duchess must have lasted 
irom aiVer the queen's three o'clock dinner until candle-light in April. 

* Here a break and some illegible words occur. 
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mpch respeet paid them at home and abroad), to Mn, Masham, her sister, and 
a Scotch doctor, and others one is ashamed to name ; and in short to anybody 
that will make court to her [Mrs. Masham], who most always be contemptible 
wretches, since tbey can condescend to sttcA loumt$$ in order to compass their 
ends with your majesty. 

" Your majesty having often taid, that you were always ready to live with me 
as you had done, and that it was not your fkult if it were otherwise, / hav$ at" 
tended several times to come to you in the same easy manner ; and when you 
went to Windsor, I did most hmnbly desire you to give me one half-hour when 
yon received, and to consider well upon my subtjeot, and to let me hear from 
yon," 

The queen again detennined to advance Mrs. Masham's brother in the 
army, which Marlborough positively refused. The queen as positively 
affirmed, that she would not sign one of the numerous commissions, 
according to Marlborough's appointment, until her will was obeyed in 
this matter. There is no doubt such determination would soon have 
had its due effect, for it appears that the great duke received payment for 
them ; but having uttered the threat to Robert Walpole, secretary-at- 
war, her majesty recalled her words in a fright, and requested him never 
to tell the Marlboroughs what she had said ; and at the same time ac- 
knowledging that she had purposely stopped the commissions on this 
account, yet she desired that they might not know that the delay arose 
from anything but accident^ 

As may be supposed, her faithful secretary-at-war instantly communi- 
cated the whole conversation to the duke of Marlborough. The duchess 
of Marlborough protested, with far more vehemence than her lord, against 
the advancement of her cousin, repeating his words, that ^ Jack Hill was 
good for nothing as a soldier." Jack had, however, shared in most of 
the bloody actions in Flanders, with at least the credit of personal cou- 
rage. It is undeniable, nevertheless, that general Hill had treated her 
with black ingratitude, for she mentions him at times with something 
like maternal tenderness. She said, and apparently truly, ^^ that she had 
given him a home and education when he was a destitute vagabond." 
She speaks with indignation of his rising out of a sick-bed, and going 
in a wrapping-gown and cloak to vote for the ruin of the duke of Marl- 
borough, when she had ever treated him with the kindness of a mother, 
The duchess dechires that his sole talent consisted in mimicry, in which 
his sister, Mrs. Masham, likewise excelled. 

Perhaps, the threat that the queen had ventured to express, although 
weakly recalled in her interview with Walpole, had its due weight when 
it was comniunicated to the duke of Marlborough ; for he hastened to 
write, ^^ that he begged the commission of colonel Hill might be mad« 
out, and sent to him directly ; but as some accident might happen, to 
show his wish to make everything easy to the queen, and to obey her 
commands, he should directly send for colonel Hill, and declare him 
brigadier."' The matter in dispute was thus amicably adjusted between 
Anne and her general ; not so in regard to her former favourite and pre- 

* Walpole Correspondence, edited by Coxe, vol. ii. p. 17. Letter of Sir B. 
Walpole to Marlborough, May 12, 1710. 

* Walpole Correspondence, edited by Coxe, vol ii. p. 83. 

20* 
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sent t3rrant, the duchess Sarah, who never abated her maledictions on 
the head of ^' Jack Hill,'' till other oflfences from the queen crowded this 
one out of its supremacy and pre-eminence. 

So early as the preceding reign, it has been shown that the conqnest 
of Canada was deemed an important measure for the security of British 
America ; likewise that the attempt under the government of queen Mary 
had been abortive. There is reason to suppose that the determination to 
persevere in the same measure sprang entirely from queen Anne's own 
mind, since the general was of her especial appointment, being no other 
than the redoubtable Jack Hill. 

For the first time in English history, the allegiance, or rather alliance, 
of the savage tribes of North American aborigines was demanded by the 
British monarch, and the atrocious policy of unloosing human fiends on 
Christian colonists was adopted, to the unspeakable woe of harmless 
families belonging to either the French or English settlements for more 
than a century. A deputation from the savage chiefs made a voyage to 
England, and were introduced at the court of Anne. The circumstance 
is recorded by the excellent Transatlantic historian, in these words: — 
^ Five Sachems from the Iroquois had sailed with Schuyler for England. 
They appeared, amidst the gaze of crowds, dressed in English small- 
clothes of black, with scarlet ingrain cloth mantles, edged with gold, for 
their blankets ; they were conducted in state in coaches to an audience 
with queen Anne ; and, giving her belts of wampum, they avowed their 
readiness to take up the hatchet, and aid her in the reduction of Ca- 
nada."' 

Wigs are not enumerated with the rest of the court costume of the 
queen's savage allies, although long flowmg ones might have been con- 
sidered, by the children of the forest, as the English warriors' helms of 
terror. The Tatler and Spectator often allude to the visit of the Sachems 
to the court of queen Anne ; the attempt on Qjnebec utterly failed, to the 
great exultation of the Marlborough opposition. 

The struggle relative to the dismissal of the son-in-law of the duchess 
of Marlborough, from his place of secretary-of-state, continued |o be 
maintained by her angry grace, by means of violent lettera to the queen, 
long after that measure took place, which occurred June 15, 1710. One 
furious letter to the queen was sent abroad, for the duke of Marlborough 
to copy and send to the queen as if from himself; it was tossed by that 
sagacious politician behind the fire, as if by mistake — a measure which 
did not prevent the queen from receiving a worse edition of the same 
composition ; ' but written by the duchess in her own name. In despera- 
tion at the apprehended fall of her party, and utterly forbidden all private 
access to the queen, the duchess had recourae to one of the royal phy- 
sicians, sir David Hamilton, to insinuate to her majesty, ^ that in case 
of continued obduracy, she should publish to the world all the queen's 
former lettera of friendship and fondness for her." ' 

It is not exactly clear whether the physician-spy was in the interest 

' Bancroft's United States, vol. iii. p. 219, a.b. 1710. 

• Coxe MSS., vol. xlv. fo. 42, Brit Museum. * Ibio. 
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of his royal mistress or of her enemy ; perhaps he made his advantage 
out of both. One circumstance is undeniable, which is, that the arrow 
launched by the duchess had its effect in giving pain to the queen. In 
order to follow up the effect of sir David's insinuations, the duchess 
enclosed one of the queen's former fond letters, to remind her majesty 
how high her opinion of her had been at its date, and to raise suitable 
ideas of the sensation which would be created in the world if such 
epistles became matters of public discussion. 

The queen eagerly detained her own letter ; and to her reply, indited 
by her aidvisers, she added a postscript, written in her usual style, de- 
manding, in a strain of something like tender reproach, the restoration 
of all her letters, " as she was sure the duchess did not now value them.'' 
This demand was considered as a proof that the queen felt the alarm the 
duchess wished to inspire. She exultingly wrote back to her royal 
mistress — 

" I hasten to the latter part of your letter in which you desire that all the let- 
ters I have of yours, may be sent back, and give the reason for it, because 'tis 
impossible they can now be agreeable to me; but though your majesty takes care 
to make them less pleasing to me than I once thought they would have been, I 
cannot yet find it in ray heart to part with one. And though I cannot dispute 
your keeping your own letter that I sent you, I can the more easily spare it, be- 
cause I have drawers full of the same in every place wherever I have lived. 
Yet I much wondered at your majesty's keeping the duke of Somerset's, which 
I only sent to show what he once thought of the duke of Marborough*s services; 
'lis not, surely, usual to detain another body't Utterey * 

The dismissal of Sunderland was followed by that of the queen's 
long-trusted lord-treasurer, Godolphin, an event which occurred August 
6, 1710. The queen commenced this measure by the following letter; 
the ofiler it contains is magnificent, although the rage with which it in- 
spired Godolphin was too overpowering to permit himself to accept it : 

Queen Anne to the Eaal of Godolphiii, Loed Treasurer.*' * 

"Kensington, August 7, 1710. 
** The uneasiness you have showed for some time, has given me very much 
trouble, though I have borne it ; and had your behaviour continued the same as 
it was for a few years aAer my coming to the crown, I could have no dispute 
with myself what to do. But the many unkind return* I have received since, 
especially what you said to me before the lords, make* it impossible for me tc 
continue you any longer in my service, but I will give you a pension of four 
thousand a year ; and I desire, that instead of bringing the staff to me, you will 
break it, which I believe will be easier to us both." 

The duchess of Marlborough's manuscripts give some characteristic 
particulars of Anne at this momentous period of her history. She says : 
^ AAer the receipt of this letter, lord Godolphin hastened to the queen ; 
he reasoned with her on her danger in dismissing the Whigs, and finishecl 
by asking, * Whether he should go on ?' meaning as lord-treasurer. The 
queen answered, * Yes.' * Lord Godolphin noticed, however, something 

' Coxe*s MSS,, Brit Museum. • Ck)xe's Marlborough. 

* Coxe*s MSS., Brit Museum. Add. MSS. vol. xlv. folio 90. 1710. 
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ttmnge an J gloomy in her looks.' He suppoeed, nerertheless, she meant 
to abide by Uie assent he had extorted from her, and had not the least 
idea of what was to happen the next day, ^ when he was removed in an 
unheard of manner, for a man in the high station of lord-treasurer, with 
no more ceremony than a letter, written by the queen, and left with his 
porter.^ ^ The contents of this letter," continues the duchess, ^ were 
so extraordinary, that I am not at liberty to name them, though I cannot 
help touching on them a little. The queen began with a complaint, 
* that she had not been satisfied with his behaviour for a long time, and 
insinuated that had only been the case in the beginning of her reign.^ " 

Several of lord Godolphin's friends expressed to the queen their con- 
cern at his dismissal from the office of lord-treasurer, particularly at her 
manner of parting with a man ^ who, like Mentor in Telemacbus, had 
taught her for more than twenty years — ^her majesty being in all things 
the most ignorant and helpless creature living." 

^ The queen," continues the duchess, ^ made these persons the very 
same answer that she did to a valet-de-chambre that was turned out of 
the office of the robes. ^ I am sorry for it, but cannot help it' And, to 
show her sorrow, the next thing her majesty did was to turn out Godol- 
phin's son also, lord Rialton, who was likewise the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough's son-in-law, with which he was very sensibly afiected." 

A base intrigue was revealed in the same letter by the duchess of 
Marlborough. She describes to sir David Hamilton, whom she is in the 
act of suborning for the same purpose, ^ that there was a servant in an 
humble station, but in waiting near the royal ];>erson, with whom her 
majesty oAen gossipped."' The menial had agreed with the duchess 
^ that nothing succeeded with queen Anne but flattery or fear." The 
residue shall be told in th^ ungrateful woman's own base words : 

^ For which reason, he pretended he would fright the queen about 
the letters I had in my power, and give her to understand ^ how unwill- 
ing he should be to &11 out with one that could do so much hurt as I 
might do hsr majesty ;' adding, ^ he feared that her provocations would 
make me print her letters, for that I had a great spirit, and was justly 
enraged to be put in print for such lies as I lud been.' " 

Who can avoid feeling indignant at finding the majesty of Great Bri- 
tain held in awe by a iMise servant, at the instigation of the woman she 
had raised from nothing, to insult her ? Anne was intimidated, for the 
Marlborough duchess continues : 

^The queen ordered this man to writ^ me a letter to Windsor, and 
send it by a messenger on purpose, (which shows she knew her letters 
were opened.) He was to desire me ^ as a friend not to do anything 
that might reflect on her majesty, insinuating that there was still room 
for reconciliation with her and me.' 

** And," continues this manuscript, " to carry on the matter more suc- 
cessfully, I writ all my letters to him [the metUal spy about the queen]j 
with a design he should show them to her majesty, ir&o, thinking I knew 
noth ing of her seeing any of my letters, and as her mind loved to m an- 

' Letter of tho duoheM of Marlborough to sir David bmilton, the pbysictan- 
f pj. * Ibid. 
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age such a secret with any one in a low station, I so ordered it, that I 
might say what otherwise could not have been told her.' 

^ I am afraid,'^ wrote the duchess at the same time to sir David Ha- 
milton, in illustration of her royal mistress's character, ^ you will have 
a very ill opinion of me that could pass so many hours with one I have 
just given such a character of; but though it was extremely tedious to 
pass so many hours where there could be no conversation, I knew she 
loved mc, and I suffered much by fearing I did wrong when I was not 
with her.'' That is, the duchess dreaded the consequences of not mount- 
ing guard perpetually. ^ 1 have gone to the queen a thousand times," 
she added, ^ when I had rather been in a dungeon." 
• There is great reason to believe that sir David Hamilton made use of 
this fine epistle against the duchess, and showed it to the queen — at 
least, the writer aherwards suspected as much. If such were the case, 
the queen might have had still fuller conviction that the companion of 
her youth never loved her, as the conclusion avers : ^ That she served 
tlie queen as zealously as any persons could do, that they really loved, 
and bad all the merit in the world." 

Lord Godolphin was deeply disappointed at the failure of his endea- 
vour to cling to office. In a state of exasperation on receiving the 
queen's final order, he not only broke his white staff, but flung it con- 
temptuously into the grate. 

The incident gave rise to a party-epigram, written by Swift, who had 
arrived in London — suborned by the Tories to write them up, and their 
opponents down. 

« Dear Sid,* then why wert thou so mad, 
To break thy rod, like naughty lad ? 
Tou should hare kissed it in distress, 
And then returned it to your mistress.'* 

If queen Anne had a passion, it was, that the most scrupulous atten- 
tion might be paid to all the laws of etiquette^ however minute they 
might be. It was hard, that in her reign the principal of all her white 
sticks should treat the insignia of his dignity in a manner totally unpre- 
cedented in courtly annals ; but knowing the weak side of his royal 
mistress, it is to be feared he did it purposely, out of malice prepense. 

The queen placed the oflice of lord-treasurer in the hands of seven 
eommissionersf at the head of whom was Mr. Harley, whom she created 
afterwards earl of Oxford and Mortimer, when she made him lord- 
treasurer. 

The revival of the old system of the revelation of assassination-plots 
was next tried, in order to excite either fears for her life, or gratitude fur 
her preservation, in the breast of tlie queen. The duke of Marlborough 
wrote to his duchess ^ that prince Eugene had informed him of an as- 

*Coxe MSS., vol. xiv. folio 90-92. Inedited letter of the duchess of Marlbo- 
loogfa to sir David Hamilton. 

'Sidney was lord Godolphin*s Christian name. 

'Cunningham's History of Great Britain. This expedient of placing great 
offices in commission was resorted to, in that era, whensoever the govenunent 
was am ettled, or could not be organised all of one party. 
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sansin that was coming to England, from Vievfha, with designs against 
the queen's life ; and that the ntraost care should be taken lest the mur- 
derer should get access to the royal presence." The duchess went to 
court very consequentially, and demanded admittance' to the queen ^ on a 
matter of life and death.'' The queen refused to see her, and a memo- 
rial of her business was coldly required ; the duchess sent her husband's 
letter. Anne was inaccessible to fears for her personal safety. The 
most dignified action of her life, was returning the warning respecting 
her assassination without deigning to notice the circumstance — merely 
enclosinf the duke of Marlborough's letter, accompanied with these 
words, addressed to the duchess of Marlborough, dated from Ken- 
sington — ^ 

^^ Just as I was coming down stairs I receiyed yours, so could not 
return the enclosed back, till I came to this place." * 

This sentence comprised the last epistle ever written by queen Anne, 
the once-adoring Mrs. Morley, to her Mrs. Freeman. 

Bishop Burnet, when it was found that the quarrel between the queen 
and the duchess of Marlborough was public and irreconcilable, forced 
an interview with her majesty, and endeavoured to intimidate her from 
a change of ministers. ^ I showed her," he said,' ** ^ that if she sufiered 
the pretender's party to prepare the nation for his succeeding her, that 
she must not think, if that matter was thought fixed, they would stay 
for the natural end of her life, but that they would find ways to shorten 
it; nor did I think it was to be doubted but that, in 1708, when the 
pretender was on the sea, they had laid some assassinates here, who 
would on his landing, have tried to despatch her.' This, with a great 
deal more to the same purpose, I laid before the queen. She heard me 
patiently *, she was, for the most part, silent ; yet, by what she said, she 
seemed desirous to make me think she agreed to what 1 laid before her, 
but I found afterwards it had no efilect upon her." 

The earl of Dartmouth adds, ^ that the queen, who gave him a patient 
hearing because she was the best bred person in her realm, was much 
amused at the bishop's fears for himself;' as, in the course of the ha- 
rangue he had betrayed his apprehension that, in case of the pretender's 
landing, he should himself be the very first person who would be 
hanged." The bishop did not succeed in raising any personal appre- 
hension in the mind of the queen for her own safety ; her fault was 
indecision, not cowardice. 

Lord Dartmouth had, during the gradual changes among the ministry 
in the course of the summer of 1710, accepted office as one of the sec- 
retaries of state. There was a degree of friendly intimacy between the 
queen and himself, which caused them oAen to gossip over the charac- 
ters and conduct of such courtiers whom they had known from their 
youth. In the course of these discussions, lord Dartmouth told the 

' Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe's MSS., Brit. 
Museum. There are three editions of this circumstance, each with some varia- 
tion, either printe<l in the Conduct, or inedited among the Coxe Manuscripts. 

• Burnet's Own Times, vol. v. p. 442. 

*Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's History of his Own Times, vol. i p. 263. 
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queen ^ that bishop Burnet had a great idea that he himself possessed 
remarkable faculties for keeping secrets." To give her majesty a speci« 
men of the bishop^s self-deception on this head, lord Dartmouth agreed 
with her " that he would tell him a story regarding herself personally, 
and enjoin him to strict secrecy." This was done, and bishop Burnet 
solemnly promised to mention the incident to no one. Two days after- 
wards, the bishop posted to Windsor, and began to tell it to the queen 
in a private audience, which he had previously solemnly requested ; her 
miyesty received it, to the bishop^s infinite astonishment, with a hearty 
burst of laughter.* 

Lord Somers, if the testimony of his coadjutrix, the duchess of Marl- 
borough, may be believed, beset the queen with many flattering arts in 
order to retain oflice. The manner in which Somers was forced up as 
the head of the queen's councils, is acknowledged by that managing 
dame. What can be thought of the president of the queen's wearing 
apparel daring to own, that she Uazed her royal mistress into the ap- 
pointment of Somers to such an office as lord-president of the privy 
council ? When the duchess has praised lord-chancellor Cowper suffi- 
ciently for his submissive conduct to her, his patroness, she says of her 
other client — ^* My lord Somers had the reverse of that behaviour, for 
though he courted me a great while, in order to get into employment 
with the Whigs — visiting me— and if I met him in the streets or roads 
by chance, he would stand up and bow down, as if I had been the 
queen !" Perhaps, history furnishes not an instance of a similar arrogant 
narrative ; Wolsey's slip of the pen, " I and my king," is nothing to it, 
for the blunder was made in Latin, and written moreover by a prince of 
the church which placed its members far above all secular authority. 

Afler dwelling with emphasis on lord Somers' standing up, to let the 
great duchess pass, as ii she were queen Anne, comes the reason where- 
fore such reverences were made by Somers — such standing up and such 
bowings down : 

^ Yet, aAer I had teazed the queen to bring Somers into this great post 
—I think that of lord-president — ^he never made me one single visit, 
though I never had one dispute or quarrel with him — nor did he take 
any more notice of me after I was out of my employments, than if he 
never heanl of me." Lord Somers was found guilty of courting the 
queen and Mrs. Masham for some months afterwards. Harley and 
Bolingbroke having prescribed to the queen a course of conduct by 
which her majesty was to flatter him, ^ and make him believe she was 
fond of him, to make lord Godolphin and the duke of Marlborough 
jealous."' ^The plot," adds the duchess, ^made lord Somers ex- 
tremely pleased with the queen's favour, and he had many interviews 
with her alone. Her majesty acted her part very well, as she could any 
part given her by those she liked. I really believe Somers thought thai 
if he could get rid of Godolphin and Marlborough, that she meant to 
make him her premier." Lord Somers, in some of these interviews 
with the royal widow, did his best to persuade her ^' that he was against 

* Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet's History of his Own Times, vol. i. p. A-H^ 
' Coxe MSS., Brit Museum. 
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the prosecution of Dr. Stcheverel ;^ indeed, the duchess casts a stigma 
on the Whif lord-president for absenting himself from the last days of 
that trial, on such a alight oecurronoe as— his mother being dead. 

^ After the game was up," meaning the dismissal of the Whigs, ^ a 
bed-c-hamber woman, who was very honest, told me that lord Somers 
came very often to wait on the queen, at Kensington, even when bis 
party was quite destroyed ; which convinced me that he had hopes of 
the queen^s favour."' The dnchess finishes all these innuendoes by 
affirming that the incorruptible lord Soakers received a pension from 
queen Anne, paid by Mrs. Masham. 

Cowper, the lord-chancellor, notes in bis diary his interview to sur- 
render the seals to the queen. She was unwilling, and perhaps sincerely 
8o, to receive them, for he had certainly done his duty to her and the 
country, by making a stand against the attempts of Marlborough to be 
appointed general for life. Lord Cowper mentions the dismissal of lord 
Wharton, lord Somers, and the duke of Devonshire ; and that secretary 
Boyle had resigned. In the morning of September 22, the queen had 
an interview with her lord-chancellor, who brought with him the great 
seal, with the intention of surrendering it into her hands. The queen 
strongly opposed the resignation, and made him take the seal back fire 
times afler he had laid down the bag containing it, commanding hiio 
still to hold it, adding'^ 

^* I beg it as a favour, if I may use the expression." Lord Cowper 
took the bag, merely because he could not let it fall — when the queen 
pressed it on him, but said — 

^ 1 cannot carry it out of the palace, excepting your majesty will 
receive it to-morrow." • 

The queen replied ^ that she would agree to this arrangement, m hopes 
he would alter his mind." 

The repeated importunities of her majesty and arguments on the lord- 
chancellor's side, and the professions of both, extended this scene to the 
length of three quarters of an hour. 

Lord Cowper supposes that the Tories had not a successor ready for 
him, as sir Simon Harcourt, who finally took his place, was appointed 
attorney-general, and the new ministers had entreated queen Anne to 
delay his surrender every hour that she could. « 

The next day, her majesty had another interview with her lord-chan- 
cellor. ** 1 come now," he said, " with an easier heart than yestenky, 
since your majesty has promised graciously to accept my surrender, if 
I continue this morning of the same mind, which I do." 

^^ I can use no more arguments to-day than I did yesterday," replied 
queen Anne ; ** but I hoped you would have changed your mind." The 
lord-chancellor answered by bending his knee and giving the queen the 
seal, which she then finally accepted.* Before the audience finished, 
lord Cowper gave the queen some advice regarding his successor, and 
warned her, as he had done the preceding day, of the impropriety of her 

> Coxe MSS., Brit Museum. 

• Lord Cowper's Diary, (holograph.) Brit Maseura. 'Ibid. 
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DAW ministers having issued writs omitting the tests.^ Tliis, as he means 
the duke of Queensberry, was probably for Scotland. 

Many of the ancient nobility, who had never approached the English 
court since the revolution, came to pay their respects to queen Arnie 
aAer she had dismissed the Marlborough faction. Among others, the 
duke of Beaufort, whose grandfather and father had likewise held aloof; 
he congratulated queen Anne, as if on her accession, saying ^ that he 
was extremely glad that he could now salute her queen in reality.'^' 

Some time before these occurrences took place, but since the Union 
with Scotland, the duke of Argyll had prevailed on queen Anne to add 
to the companies of her English guards, the Scottish royal guard ; they 
had new uniforms and appointments, but to distinguish them from the 
English guards their uniforms were trhnmed with silver lace* The queen 
was displeased with this economy, and exclaimed, ^ I do not know my 
own guards P * Her majesty evidently preferred them according to their 
former picturesque appointments. So recently as the year of her acces- 
sion, these guards, commanded by the earl of Orkney, had not adopted 
the use of fire-arms ; for the Scots-royals wore heavy steel caps, and 
used bows and arrows, with broad-swords and targets.^ Thus queen 
Anne had beheld them in her youth, when she lived in Edinburgh with 
her father. It is not certain that they had ever guarded the royal person 
in England until aAer the Union. 

One of the queen's former adherents of the Tory party not only 
seceded from the ranks of her supporters, but attacked her with inten- 
tions that seemed almost tantamount to forcing her abdication. This 
was lord Nottingham, whose speeches against her in the house of lords 
have been laid on a very difierent person. It is repeated frequently that 
when the queen was present in her curtained box, listening privately to 
the debates in the house of peers, the duke of Buckingham, in her 
hearing, ^ urged the necessity of inviting over the electress Sophia im- 
mediately, to be recognised as the heiress to the crown, because the 
queen might live long enough to lose the use of her faculties, and not 
know what she did." 

Such a speech is utterly against the whole tenour of the duke of Buck- 
ingham's conduct in regard to the queen ; from her early youth to her 
death, their friendly intercourse was never interrupted. Common sense 
rejects the idea that the queen could ever have heard this brutal and 
idiotic speech, and retained her friendly intercourse with her former 
lover. How could any one in possession of reasoning powers talk of 
the intellects of a woman of eighty-two surviving those of a queen in 
the prime of life, whose mental powers, if not much strengthened by 
education, were, since she had had to struggle with the difficulties of 
reigning, far superior to what they had ever been ? The whole tenour 
of the speech was utterly contrary to the duke of Buckingham's par- 
tialities, which tended more and more to the restoration of the exiled 

* Lord Cowper's Diary, (holograph.) Brit. Museum. 

' Granger, vol. iv. p. 269 ; likewise Coze MSS. * Cunningham. 

* Scots Magazine, 1791, quoted in History of Gbilloway. 

TOL. xii.^-21 q 
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line of Stuart every day of his life ; the queen, moreoTer, ciiled him, 
directly aAer its pretended utterance, to the highest office in her retlm, 
that of lord-president of the council. 

Mistakes were easy to be made as to the peer speaking, when there 
were no regular reports of the speeches ; and as for reporters, the pillory, 
with loss of ears, would have been the fate of any bold barrister who 
listened in the house of peers to whatsoever that eaii or this duke might 
say, and disseminated it in print to the whole worid.' The peer who 
thus insulted the queen was lord Nottingham, who had been inimical to 
the government of queen Anne from an early period of her reign. He 
had been included in her first T017 ministry on account of his supposed 
aflfection to the church of England ; but he shook that administration to 
its basis, by his sudden retreat, with several others, from its ranks, ia 
1703.' The opposition of lord Nottingham to peace, when the misert- 
ble state of her people induced the queen to negotiate five years before 
it was concluded, was of the most violent kiml. Lord Nottingham's 
intellect, and even his moral conduct, it is hinted by the writers of his 
day, had strangely altered from the time when he was quoted as — 

" The sober earl of Nottinghame, 
From sober sire descended." 

It is possible that he knew not that the queen had entered her cur- 
tained box when he made that remarkable speech, which has been nailed 
on the memory of the right owner by the hard clinching satire of Swift, 
who would never have spared the duke of Buckingham for a moment, 
had it been his due, since the bitter poet hated him far worse than he 
did Nottingham, on account of some afiront that the Jabobite duke had 
ofiered him, when he was a Whig author. In this poem, another his- 
torical anecdote is preserved, illustrative of a cautious manceuvre of lord 
Nottingham, at the revolution of 1688, when it was scarcely possible 
io tell who would ultimately prevail, Stuart or Orange : 

** When I and some others subscribed oar names, 
To a plot for expelling my master, king James, 
I withdrew my subscription by help of a blot. 
And so might discover or gain by the plot. 
I had my advantage, and stood at defiance — 
So Daniel* was got from the den of the lions^- 
I came in without danger; and was I to blame! 
For rather than hang, Fd be Not-in-tbe-game.^ 

** I swore to queen Anne that the prince of Hanover, 
During her sacred life, should never come over \ 
I made use of a trope, ' that an heir to invite. 
Was like keeping her monument ever in sight.'* 

'Since the Revolution, the debates in the houses of parliament had been 
guarded with jealous care by the members. The journals are remarkable ibr 
ibeir mysterious paucity. 

'Soraerville's Reign of Queen Anne. 

* Daniel^ earl of Nottingham. Scott's Swift, vol. xii. p. 296. 

* A queer pun on the title of Nottingham, implying that he was not given a 
part important enough to play in the game of politics. 

* Borrowed from a speech that was ever on the lips of queen Elizabeth. 
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Bat when I thought proper I altered my note, 
And, in her own htaringf I boldly did vote, 
* That her majentty stood in great need of a tutor. 
And must have an old or a young coadjutor/ 
For I would fain have put all in a flame, 
Because, for some reason, I'm Not-in-the-garoe.** 

It will be allowed that two accidents could not occur exactly alike^ 
m regard to t^o separate persons ; therefore Buckingham must be ac- 
quitted of this betrayal of his long friendship for the queen. Cofiee- 
house gossip might deceive Tindal, and other contemporaries, as to the 
person of the peer who made the attack on the queen ; but Swift had 
the incident direct from Mrs. Masharo, who heard her majesty discuss 
what her own eyes had witnessed and her ears heard. Neither queen 
Anne nor her ladies could mistake Buckingham for Nottingham. 

The staff and key of lord-chamberlain, the queen bestowed upon that 
mysterious politician, the duke of Shrewsbury. This great noble had 
been entreated for the last quarter of a century to guide the helm of 
state, for no other reason than because he abhorred the office. The 
duke of Shrewsbury seemed, in the eyes of Europe, the most indecisive 
of human characters ; he was perpetually wailing to be guided by some 
popular manifestation, and, by the perversity which usually attends all 
human af&irs, the whole population chose to take him for their leader ; 
he was willing to follow the lead if a majority of the nation had been 
inclined to restore the exiled line of Stuart, but he would not become 
the principal in any such movement. Although he was passive in that 
measure, he was zealous for peace with France, from the conviction that 
the majority of the English people were sufiering intensely. 

The queen confided to the duke of Shrewsbury the fact that the earl 
of Jersey and count Tallard, her prisoner from the battle of Blenheim, 
had sent, with her sanction, the abbe Gaultier ' to France, to sound that 
court on the subject of peace; and, likewise, that they had sent Mr. 
Prior to follow that avant-courier. Mackey, the spy, whose head quar- 
ters were at Dover, discovered these proceedings, and raised an alarm 
in the ranks of the Whig party. 

The public prints, at this epoch, teemed with expos^ of the impu- 
dent manner in which old habitants of the court and palace tricked 
harmless folks out of cash, by affecting to sell places about the queen's 
household, and even offices that brought the buyers in immediate con- 
tact with her majesty's person. There was an old rapacious courtier, 
who had had, time immemorial, ^ an apartment in some odd nook of the 
yast pile of St. James's Palace" — for vast it was, before that royal resi- 
dence had twice been reduced by fire. The old courtier had done some 
business, now and then, by selling small places, somewhat after the 
mode of Gil Bias and his worthy confraternity. At the change of the 
Wliig ministry, he fell in the way of a country gentleman, with a larger 
stock of money than wit, who was willing to come down with funds for 

' Gaultier had been a chaplain in the household of count Gallas, minister for 
the emperor at the British court, but he had been long disraisried before he took 
this mission. 
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the vice-chamberlain^s place. The old resident at St Jameses assured 
him that queen Anne was disgusted with her present rice-chamberlain, 
Mr. Thomas Coke, and was about to send him adrift after the Whiggish 
train, (already discarded,) as soon as she could meet with a likely-look- 
ing pleasant country gentleman in his place, but 7000/. was the lowest 
sum required, whereof 4000/. was to be given at once ^' to the queen^ 
foster-sister,'' (perhaps a daughter of Mrs. Buss, often mentioned pre 
▼iously as the queen's nurse;) 2000/. to the unfortunate discarded Mr 
Vice, who had given a consideration of greater amount ; the remaining 
1000/. was to be divided between the minor agents and the worthy ne- 
gotiator, then transacting business. But the gentleman negotiating was 
informed, ^ that to be vice-chamberlain he must be able to speak French; 
and, when brought out for view in the gardens of St James's, and pacing 
up and down before a particular range of windows, the queen's foster- 
sister looking out upon the candidate, if she did not think his airs and 
graces sufficiently distinguished for a place of such personal importance, 
he must give up all thoughts of it." The rogue who devised the plan 
had certainly a genius for comedy ; and the story goes that the candi- 
date pranced up and down for a considerable time ^ on view," to the 
great satisfaction of one of the palace-housemaids, who was placed for 
the purpose, looking, like Jezebel, out of the window, ft must have 
been a rich scene. One day the court-salesman carried his customer to 
see the queen pass to St. James's Chapel ; being a resident in the palace^ 
he was able to obtain good stations. It so happened that the duke of 
Shrewsbury, the lord-chamberlain, being absent, Mr. Vice-chamberlain 
led her majesty by the hand, at which sight the candidate for the office 
cried out, in a rapture: — ^^Ah, sir, what happiness! I wish all our 
friends were here now to see the vice-chamberlain handing the queen ; 
i' faith, the place is worth t'other thousand." 

The queen probably took the speaker for a tame madman, but as 
places were just then changing very rapidly, Mr. Vice-chamberlain 
Coke's attention was attracted by the words touching the sale of his 
place ; he forthwith made due inquiry, and as the candidate, meaning 
honestly, made no concealment, the rogue who had carried on this in- 
genious negotiation was discovered, and handed up for examination at 
the secretary-of-state's office, and all his fine proceedings were taken 
down in writing. Two or three hampers of wine had been consumed, 
and more than one rouleau of guineas aictually pocketed by the court- 
salesman before the gentleman-purchaser was enlightened with this evi- 
dence. So many droll circumstances came out in the course of the in- 
quiry, that the court was convulsed with laughter for a week, and Mr. 
Vice-chamberlain finding he was more frightened than hurt— nay, that 
he was positively benefited, for the inquiry fully confirmed her majesty 
in her gracious intention of retaining him in his place, permitted the 
roguish salesman of his office to rest unscathed, with no punishment 
beyond the universal ridicule he had incurred.* 

Queen Anne, at this time of political excitement, received some visi- 

' Tract of tho Times, ontitled ** A New Way of selling Placet at Court." 
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tationfl from mad people, seeking audience, in order to bestow on her 
advice and assistance gratuitously. One of ih^se self-elected counsellors 
stopped Swift in ^^ the Pall Mall ;'' being to him a gentleman unknown ; 
he asked his advice, saying, ^^ he had been to see the queen, who was 
just come to town, but the people in waiting would not let him speak 
o her ; that he had two hundred thousand men ready to serve her in 
War ; that he knew the queen well, and had an apartment at court ; and 
f she heard he was there, she would send for him immediately, and that 
he owed him two hundred thousand pounds; he desired to know 
whether he should beg again to see her, or as she was weary after her 
journey, whether he had not better stay till to-morrow V* Swift, who 
wanted to get rid of him, advised him ^ to try again at St. James's Pa- 
lace." ' 

All removals, small and great, had been effected by the queen and her 
advisers, before she ventured any attempt to displace from her great 
court offices the terrible woman who, either by love or fear, had ruled 
her for so many years. The duchess of Marlborough herself exultingly 
attributes this circumstance to her having kept the queen in check by 
the threats she held over her, of printing her majesty's letters of fond- 
ness and confidence.' The queen, she made out, sufiered the greatest 
pain of mind, whenever this subject was reiterated, and at last sent 
the duke of Shrewsbury to negotiate the surrender of her letters. All 
the satisfaction obtained was, ^^ that whilst the duchess kept her places, 
the letters should remain unprinted." 

Every day the untameable duchess mounted her fine coach and drove 
about the town, spending her mornings in visits to her party, where she 
employed the time in execrating and calumniating queen Anne, and 
giving the most horrid insinuations on the contents of her letters. The 
queen cut her ofiT from all exercise of her functions, and wholly denied 
her presence ; although the duchess declared, ^ that her majesty wanted 
new gowns, and she must come to give orders for them."' Anne was, 
nevertheless, firm in denying her presence. Much the queen wished to 
have her gold keys, in order to give them to her new officials ; but, the 
duchess having expressed her intention of not surrendering them, no one 
dared go to demand them of her, all the new ministry deeming it as safe 
and pleasant an undertaking as to ask a milch tigress to give up a pair 
of her cubs. 

The court remained in a laughable position, from June to December-— 
fairly kept at bay by one daring woman, who remained in office in de- 
fiance of sovereign, prime-minister, and all their satellites. The lords- 
spiritual, the peers and peeresses-temporal, the knights of the shire, the 
burgesses and legal authorities of Great Britain, had all submitted to Tory 
government — all but the duchess of Marlborough, who held Whiggism 
triumphant over her majesty's robes, gowns, caps, mantuas, furbelows, 
and fans, and retained in place, withal, all the functionaries therewith 

' Journal to Stella, p. 124. 
• 'It is worth observation that the dnchess ventures not to hint at this prooeea 
ing in her printed Conduct ; it is found in her Hutchinson MSB. 

* Conduct, by the Duchess of Marlborough, 
21 • 
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connected. At last, the queen and all about her agreed to wait patiently 
until the lord and roaster of the rirago returned from his Flemish cam- 
paigns, for, ill as she treated him, and viTaciouslj as she re?iled him, in 
their hours of domestic felicity, Marlborough was the only person who 
could manage his spouse. 

With this exception, the queen was entirely free from the ftmily-junta 
and the Whig ministry. ^ I saw her,*^ says Swift, in his journal of Oc- 
tober 10, 1710, ^ pass to chapel, with all her Tories about her, and not 
one Whig. There was her uncle Rochester, Buckingham, Shrewsbury, 
Berkeley of Stratton, lord-keeper Harcourt, and Mr. Harley." ^ 

The duke of Marlborough's personal behaviour to her majesty had 
ever been that of submission, oAen using such expressions as ^ that he 
was the meanest of her instruments — a poor worm — ^her majesty^s 
humblest creature." This the queen told to one of her lords in the 
household, who told it again to Swift.' Lord Dartmouth dreaded the 
efl^ct of these self-«basing expressions on the mind of the queen, after 
Marlborough returned, when delivered in the plaintive tone of voice 
peculiar to him, together with the singular power he was known to pos- 
sess over every person he chose to influence. 

^ Does your majesty think you can resist such persuasion V^ 

^ Tes," said queen Anne, ^ from him I can." ' A remarkable admis- 
sion, proving that the queen had no more regard for the sweetly and 
softly-speaking husband, than for his furious helpmate. The queen had 
left Windspr for Hampton Court, earlier than usual that autumn. Swift 
mentions attending a levee there, and seeing the paintings and especially 
the cartoons, in the state-rooms, while she was there in September. Her 
majesty came to St. James's in October, and passed her time betwemi 
that palace and Kensington, till December. 

The queen spent Christmas-day at St. James's ; she stayed very late 
at church, where she received the sacrament, and held a great court in 
the afternoon. Christmas-day being a collar-day, the queen having re- 
cently installed the celebrated John duke of Argyle at Windsor, as a 
knight of the garter, he attended her in the costume of the order. 

The queen kept the promise she had previously made to lord Dart- 
mouth, in regard to the duke of Marlborough, who seems to have tried 
every way to touch her feelings. He arriv^ in London from his annual 
campaign, December 28th, and taking a hackney-coach, drove direct to 
St. James's, and had a private interview for half an hour with her ma- 
jesty. He lamented his junction with the Whigs, and declared, almost 
in the language of Wolsey, ^ that he was worn out with age, ^tigues, 
and misfortunes ;" assuring the queen moreover, ^ that he was neither 
covetous nor ambitious." Her majesty, when describing the interview 
to her new ministers and confidants, said, ^ If she could have conveni- 
ently turned about, she must have laughed outright, and as it was, could 
hardly forbear doing so in his face." * Lord Dartmouth need not have 

* Scott 8 Swift, vol. XV. p. 412. 

' Swift 8 letter to archbishop King. 

* Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet 

* Journal *o Stella. Scott's Swift, vol. ii. p. 130, on St John's infbrmatioii. 
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anticipated the relenting of the qneen^s heart at this interview. When 
the duke of Marlborough had uttered all that his sagacity had suggested, 
as most likely to mollify his royal mistress, the queen requested him to 
tell his wife, ^ That she wished to receive hack her gold keys^ as groom 
of the stole and mistress of the robes.'' The demand drew from the 
duke another remonstrance on the causes of such requisition. The queen 
made no other reply, but that — 

^ It was for her honour that the keys should be returned forthwith.'' ' 
The duke earnestly entreated that the queen would delay the dis- 
placing oC his wife until after the peace, which must take place next 
summer, and then they would both retire together. The queen would 
not delay the surrender of the keys for one week. The duke of Marl- 
borough threw himself on his knees,' and begged for a respite of ten 
days, in order to prepare the mind of his wife for a blow she would feel 
severely ; the queen, with the utmost difficulty, consented to wait for 
three days. ^But before two were passed," says the duchess, '^the 
queen sent to insist that her keys should be restored to her." The duke 
of Marlborough instantly went to St James's, having some urgent busi- 
ness respecting his command to transact with the queen. When he 
entered upon his errand, her majesty positively refused to proceed to the 
discussion of affiiirs, until she received back her gold keys from the 
duchess.' Thus urged, the duke retired from the royal presence with 
the desperate intention of obtaining them. He went to his spouse, and 
told her she must surrender the queen's insignia. The duchess vehe- 
mently refused ; the duke laid his commands on her to return the gold 
keys, which she did, after a stormy contest, by throwing them at his 
head.^ Marlborough was glad to obtain them on any terms ; he caught 
up the keys and immediately carried them to the queen, who received 
them of him, to use the words of a contemporary, ^^ with far greater 
pleasure than if he had brought her the spoils of an enemy." ^^ The 
duchess," continues the same authority,* ^^ flew about the town in a rage, 
and with eyes and words full of vengeance, proclaimed how ill she had 
been treated by the queen." 

The character and abilities of the queen were minutely discussed at 
the conclaves held at this crisis by the Whig opposition ; the duke of 
Marlborough was particularly called upon to declare, from his long and 
iamiliar acquaintance, what were the tendencies of the queen's mind 
and the bias of her genius ? Marlborough pronounced her mind to be a 
blank, ^ that she had no will of her own, or any tendencies, but such as 
could be directed by other people ; as for her abilities, she had a pretty 
knack of writing affectionate letters, and that was all she could do." 
Such is the testimony of lord-chancellor Cowper, who was present, and 
has recorded the conversation in the diary to which we have been in- 
debted for a few pages of inedited history. 

Lord CJowper, the day after the surrender of the gold keys, went to 
visit the duke of Marlborough ; he found him reclining on his bed, tho 

» Coxe MSS^ vol. xlv. ff. 192, 19. Brit Muieum. ■ Ibid. » Ibid 

* CuQoingham, vol. iv p. 391. • Ibid. 
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duchess sitting by his bedside, with a large circle of company in the 
chamber ; the reception seems to have been for condolence ; the com- 
pany were listening to the tirades of the duchess, who was railing very 
extravagantly against her majesty. Lord Cowper stood aghast at this 
scene, and whispered to the duke of Marlborough, ^ How surprised he 
was at all the duchess ventvred to say against the queen ; although he 
had heard much of her temper, this was what he could not have be- 
lieved." 

The dukeif in his gentle, pathetic voice, answered, ^ That nobody 
minded what the duchess said against the queen or any one else, when 
she happened to be in a passion, which was pretty often the case, and 
there was no way to help it'' 

Among other vituperations, the duchess said (and there, it appears, 
she spoke truly for once,) ^^That she had always hated and despised 
the queen ; but as for that fool !'' and she pointed to her daughter Ueo- 
rietta (lady Rialton), who stood by, weeping, ^^she did believe that she 
had always loved the queen, and that she did so still, for which she 
would never forgive her." Perhaps, there was some of the duchess's 
blunt, bold style of deceit in this matter, hoping that queen Aane, 
although dismissing herself for her misdeeds from the places of groom- 
of-the-stole, mistress-of-the-robes, and privy-purse, might bestow one or 
more of these rich benefits on her god-daughter,* who was then und^ 
maternal persecution for loving her royal mistress so truly. Anne had 
suflered too much from the intolerable tyranny of the mother to incur 
the risk of the yoke being re-imposed by any of her family. Yei the 
daughters of the house of Marlborough were not then obliged to sur- 
render their court-offices about the royal person ; they actually held 
them for a year afler their mother was dismissed. 

The queen at last secured herself entirely from the duchess of Marl- 
borough, by withdrawing from her every excuse for intrusion and insult, 
which was effected when the insignia of office were surrendered. Tbe next 
proceeding of the enemy was to obtain from her majesty a confirmation 
of the grant of 2000Z. per annum from the privy-purse, which had been 
given her when the commons refused to pension Marlborough. The 
queen had frequently reiterated the offer, and always refused to appro- 
priate the money, yet the duchess ever repelled its confirmation, lest, 
perchance, some gratitude or acknowledgment of remuneration for past 
tiervices should be expected in return. 

It is possible that the royal donor at last meant to take the duchess 
at her word, and retain the oft-rejected annuity ; for when the claim was 
made by a friend ol the duchess's, the queen was observed to blush and 
appear very uneasy ; ' she, nevertheless, consented that her gift should 
be valid, because the agent who transacted the affiiir had laid before her 
one of her own letters of afiTection to her former favourite, in which the 
acceptance was very earnestly pressed. When the duchess sent in her 

' Queen Anne was Henrietta Rialton^s sponsor. 

' Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe MSS. BnL 
Museum. 
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accounts to the queen, $he wrote at the bottom of the list a copy of the 
queen's first letter wherein the grant was made; the words quoted, 
(which must have looked very oddly at the bottom of an account-column,) 
were, " Pray make no more words about i/, and either oton or conceal it 
as you like best^ since I think the richest crown would never repay the 
services I have received from you^^ * 

The queen kept the accounts of the privy-purse for more than a fort- 
night, and then returned them to the duchess of Marlborough, with this 
notation, inscribed in her hand, at the bottom, 

"Peb. 1, 17|f 

^ / have examined these accounts, and allow of ihem.^^ 

«AnneR.>' 

This grand fosterer of every species of war and strife, whether public, 
or in the recesses of the household of queen Anne, was thus for ever 
separated from her majesty, and barred from her presence. ^^ She pre- 
served a tolerable reputation with respect to gallantry," says Swift ; '* for 
three Furies reigned in her breast, the most mortal enemies of all the 
softer passions — which were, sordid avarice, disdainful pride, and ungo- 
vernable rage ; by the last of these, often breaking out in sallies of the 
most unpardonable sort, she had long alienated her sovereign's mind be- 
fore it appeared to the world. This lady is not without some degree of 
wit, and has affected the character of it, by the usual mode of the times, 
in arguing against religion, and endeavouring to prove the doctrines of 
Christianity impossible. Let us imagine what such a spirit, irritated by 
the loss of power, favour, and employment, was capable' of acting or 
attempting?"' 

Early in the year 1710-11, queen Anne divided between her friend 
the duchess of Somerset and her favourite Mrs. Masham the great offices 
which had been monopolized by the duchess of Marlborough. Her ma- 
jesty made the duchess of Somerset her mistress-of-the-robes and groom- 
of-the-stole, and gave Mrs. Masham the care of her privy-purse. 

> Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson. Coxe MSS. Brit. 
Museum. Likewise printed in the Conduct 

' Swift's Four Years of Queen Anne, vol. y. p. 27. This portrait is not drawn 
with malice, for there is not one trait but may be illustrated by the duchess's 
own autographs. 
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QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER X. 

Queen's intentiou of governing without ministers — Anecdotes of ber feelings 
towards ber brother — Jacobites bring her up addresses — Her dialogue with 
the duke of Hamilton and Lockhart — Her interviews with the assassin, Guis- 
card — Queen listens to private overtures for peace — Her private reception of 
the envoy, Mesnager — His character of her — Sudden death of her uncle, Ro- 
chester — Receives letters from her brother — Her dialogue with the duke of 
Buckingham — Ck>nspiracy against her person — Her anxieties and illness — Dr. 
Swifi presented to her as deputy from her Irish church — Her life and court 
at Windsor Castle — Her illness — Her receptions of courtiers in her bedcham- 
ber — Recommended to cure her gout by dancing — Her public reception of the 
French envoys at Windsor — She announces her consent to treat for prelimi- 
naries of peace— Lyric of ** Save the queen'' — Queen removes to Hampton 
Court — Her letter to lord Oxford — Queen's message to the el actress Sophia-— 
Queen's extraordinary speech from the throne — Her wavering in a political 
crisis — Sends for t^e duchess of Marlborough — She refuses to come to the 
queen — Influence of the duchess, of Somer5et with the queen — Queen and 
duchess of Marlborough — Queen's interview with the duke of Marlborough — 
She dismisses him— Queen creates twelve new peers — Among them, her 
fkvonrite's husband is made lord Masham — ^Interviews in the palace between 
the queen, Mesnager, and lady Masham — Queen presents Mesnager with her 
picture through the latter — Queen apx>oints the bishop of Bristol her plenipo- 
tentiary at Utrecht 

Strange as the assertion may seem in these tiroes, there were actu- 
ally some indications, on the fall of the Marlborough Action, that queen 
Anne meant to be her own prime minister— one of the grand points Uiat 
the Revolution was made in order to subvert If it were possible to ex- 
cuse an efibrt of such gi^^tic disproportion to queen Anne's paucity of 
ability and information, it would be by calling to remembrance that the 
great body of the people still believed that they were practically go- 
verned by their sovereign as in the times of old, when every monarch 
was expected at once to be his own premier and general. 

Queen Anne painfully felt that the responsibility rested on herself, for 
all the rapacity of which her late corrupt ministry had been guilty, in 
plundering the food of her miserable unpaid sailors, and both food and 
clothing of the soldiers ; but how her majesty imagined that she could 
arrange her affidrs personally for the prevention of such evils, it is diffi- 
cult to divine. 

There is no sneer meant in these words of Swif\ ; he speaks in sober 
earnest when he says — ^^ I have reason to think that they [Htirley and St 
John] will endeavour to prevail on the queen to put her atteirs more in the 
hands of a ministry than she does at present."*' In another passage of his 
correspondence he mentions, apparently without joking or jeering, ^^ That 

(250) 
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the queen, the duchess of Somerset, and Abigail Masham, meant to go- 
▼ern the country without the assistance of either Whigs or Tories.** 

At the crisis of the dismissal of the Marlborough ftmaily,* it is certain 
that, among other parties, the queen had called around her many per- 
sons devoted to the Jacobite interest, who had willingly tendered her 
their assistance, in the full belief that, if once freed from the domination of 
those who held her in restraint, the first object would be the restoration of 
her brother ; yet some doubts exist whether, while she took advantage of 
tl\p support of his partisans, her intentions were to4lo what they expected. 

It is probable that the mind of queen Anne inclined her, at times, 
to her brother ; but, if the duchess of Marlborough is to be believed, she 
afiected doubts regarding his identity, which it is most evident the duch- 
ess herself did not pretend to feel ; for even while reviling him, and 
proposing to get up a cry against him, she always calls him the ^prince 
of Wales." In one of her letters, she observes, " When I saw that the 
queen had such a partiality to those that I knew to be Jacobites, I asked 
her, one day — 

^ ^ Whether she had a mind to give up the crown ?* for if it had been 
in her conscience not to wear it, I do solemnly protest I would not have 
struggled as I did ; but she told me^ 

*' ' She was not sure that the prince of Wales was her brother.' ^ 

The queen added, which was certainly the truth, ^ that if he were, 
his royalty could not be recognised without danger to the religion of the 
country." * 

Among other anecdotes on this delicate and curious question, it is said 
that marshal Tallard, who was at that time a prisoner in England, and 
secretly an accredited negotiator for peace, was ofUn engaged in con- 
ferences with the queen's confidants, respecting the identity of the un- 
fortunate prince of Wales ; but he always silenced those who attempted 
to say that he was a spurious child by gravely proposing a matrimonial 
alliance between him and queen Anne.* The start and alarm with whidi 
such proposal was always first received, revealed the secret conviction 
of those who afifected not to believe in the aflinity of Anne and James. 

One day, when queen Anne was, according to her frequent custom, 
listening to the debates in the house of lords, the name of her unfortunate 
brother being introduced, she was put out of countenance even by what 
one of her own ministers, StraflTord, the secretary-of-state, said ; and, 
perceiving that every eye was turned on her, she drew the curtain of 
her box in great confusion.^ 

The most positive evidence that queen Anne felt a secret interest in 
her banished relatives, comes from the reminiscences of her brother's 
stanch partisan, Lockhart of Carnwath. This gentleman chose to serve 

^ At this period of disorganization, more than one of the greatest offices of state 
were put in commission: thus seven commissioners performed the funcuons oi 
lord -treasurer, or premier, directed by the sovereign. As this was the case when 
Swift made the remark, it is possible that he alluded to it For the fact of tk« 
seven commissioners, see Cunningham's History of Great Britain, vol. ii. 

'Narrative of duchess of Mar I bore ugh, dated St. Albans, 1709. 

*MS. Memorials of Mary of Modcna, in Archives au Royaume de France. 

•Ibid. 
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his master, not by attending htm at St. Germains, but by retaining his 
place as member for Edinburgh in the united parliament. On one of 
these occasions, he carried up an address from the barons and freeholders 
of the county of Edinburgh, the gist of which was sympathy ^ with 
the grievance her majesty had represented,'' as he says, ^ separately and 
privately, to several of the members of both houses of parliament, ^ that 
she was denied by her ministers the liberty allowed to the meanest 
housekeeper in her dominions — namely, the liberty of choosing her own 
domestic servants.' " Queen Anne meant ^ householder,'' but, by an 
unlucky tendency to perversion of speech, her ideas seemed to dwell on 
housekeepers. 

Her favourite kinsman, the duke of Hamilton, introduced his Jacobite 
friend to her majesty with his monarchical address. Lockhart of Cam* 
wath read it aloud to her. Her majesty smiled, and seemed well pleased 
with its tenour. ^ She told me," said Lockhart,' ^ that although I had 
almost always opposed her measures, she did not doubt of my afiectioa 
for her person ; therefore, she hoped 1 would not concur in tlie design 
of sending away Mrs. Masham, or bringing over the prince of Hanover." 

^ I was surprised," continues Lockhart, ^ but recovering myself, I as- 
sured her ^ that I should never be accessory to imposing any hardship or 
affront upon her ; and as for bringing the prince of Hanover, her ma- 
jesty might be assured, from the address I had just read, that 1 should 
not be acceptable to my constituents if I gave my consent either now or 
at any time hereafter.' Her majesty again smUed, and I withdrew." His 
friend, the duke of Hamilton, gave him information, however, of the 
further remarks of the queen, who turned to him, saying, '^ 1 believe 
Lockhart is an honest man and a fair dealer." ^' The duke of Hamilton 
assured her, ^ that 1 loved her majesty and all her fcUher^s bcdms.'* " ' 

During the most arduous period of the settlement of the queen's new 
ministry, the country was thrown into the utmost agitation by an occur- 
rence which was supposed to have threatened the lives of two of the 
roost popular persons in it, being her majesty and her statesman Hariey. 
That any one ever thought of injuring or killing the harmless roysi 
matron, is scarcely credible ; yet her loving subjects thought that she 
had been in imminent danger from the knife of the demoniac, who, a 
few hours afterwards, stabbed her prime minister. 

Since the Reformation, the sovereigns and leaders of the English gov- 
ernment had, in many instances, been betrayed into great inconveniences 
by fancying that every ecclesiastic of the Roman-catholic religion, who 
forsook his church and fled to England, was a sincere convert to the 
protestant fiiith, and deserved to be petted and patronised. The abb^ 
Guiscard, a profligate of the darkest dye, who had rendered his native 
country far too hot to hold him, made a great merit of renouncing at 
the same time papistry, his abbacy near Cevennes, and the punishment 
due to his enormities. Being considered a very promising martyr and 
convert, he was o^red high preferment in our church ; but as his voca- 
tion was decidedly not the priestly office, he obtained the command of 

* Lockhart of Camwath's Papers, voL L p. 317. 
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a foreign regiment in the English service, partly composed of William 
III.'s disbanded Dutch guards, and partly of French refugees. Accord- 
ing to Swift and some other contemporaries, Guiscard^s regiment pos- 
sessed the unenviable reputation of being the wickedest body of men in 
Europe. For the good of mankind, this band of destructives were al- 
most cut to pieces at the battle of Almanza, where their priestH^olonel, 
Guiscard, performed prodigies of valour. 

Queen Anne thought that Guiscard, on account of his warlike exploits, 
ought to be allowed a retiring pension of 500/. per annum. Her finan- 
cier, Harley, cut it down to 400/.; upon which, the double traitor ofiered 
himself as a spy to his old master, Louis XIV. At the same time, he 
made interest with queen Anne^s personal attendants to procure him a 
private interview. Her majesty actually gave him audience the evening 
before he stabbed Harley.' So completely unguarded was the queen, 
that she held the conference with this desperado with no one near her 
but Mrs. Kirk, who was usually asleep when on duty as lady in waiting. 
The priest-colonel limited his conversation with her majesty to passionate 
entreaties for the augmentation of his pension, and complaints of ill- 
treatment. As it had been the queen's wish that Guiscard should have 
a regular pension of 500/. per annum, it is not improbable that she men- 
tioned the circumstance to him, and admitted that she was thwarted in 
her intentions by Harley or St. John. 

The next morning, March 8, 1710-11, Guiscard was arrested by a 
messenger, while airing himself in St. James's Park ; he was brought 
before the privy-council then sitting in the council chamber, at the Cock- 
pit, and accused of his treasonable correspondence with France. While 
he was before the council, he stabbed Harley with a penknife ; but being 
set upon by the privy councillors, Guiscard was so severely wounded 
that he died in Newgate some days afterwards. Every one, at the time, 
believed that queen Anne had run a great risk of assassination from tliis 
man; and if she had expressed to him an opinion opposed to his inte- 
rests, little doubt can exist that such would have been the case, from the 
utter desperation of his character. She had assuredly taken some alarm 
on his arrest, for St. John told Swift that the queen enclosed herself in 
the palace; although March 8, 1711, was the anniversary of her acces- 
sion, she did not go to church, neither did she see company, according 
to her usual practice of making that day one of high festivity. 

When Guiscard was dying, the queen sent two physicians and two 
surgeons to attend him in Newgate. He died with some horrible crime 
unconfessed torturing his mind ; which persons fond of the marvellous 
supposed was his intention to murder queen Anne, but which evidently 
pertained to his previous career in France. 

Harley remained long in danger of death ; meantime, his life was 
deemed of the greatest value by the queen and country, since he had 
declared that he was in possession of a secret of financ# which would 
restore the bankrupt state of the revenue to credit and affluence. The 
scheme he meditated was the foundation of the present funds ; when 

*Lord Dartmouth's Notes. 
TOL.XII. — 22 
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reTealed to the queen't ancle, lord Rochester, that Dobleniad treated the 
plan with the utmost contempt If Rochester had lived longer, Harley 
mast have withdrawn from the ministry. Meantime, a treaty^ known to 
few of the ministry, and carefully concealed from the public, was pro- 
ceeding in the recesses of the palace ; the queen was engaged personally 
in this intrigue, if so harsh a name ought to be applied to it. The pe* 
riod has been previously mentioned, when a secret negotiation between 
tlte queen, marshal Tallard, and abbe Gualtier (chaplain to the imperial 
ambassador) commenced. Gualtier, who officiated as a priest, became 
acquainted with the countess of Jersey, when she attended the imperial 
chapel, being a Roman-catholic. She recommended him to her husband 
as a fit person to be employed in forwarding intelligence to France. The 
acknowledgment of the queen's title to the throne of Great Britain was, 
of course, one of the first articles stipulated in the secret preliminary ; 
there was not made the slightest difficulty of it 

Anne having consented, by the agency of Jersey, to negotiate the 
peace, the acute diplomatist, Mesnager, who had long been waiting at 
the Hague, till the queen was freed from the Whigs, arrived in London 
for the purpose of private conference the very day that all England was 
in an uproar with the attempted assassination of Harley by QuiscanL 
Mesnager had many opportunities of studying the character of queen 
Anne, and seems, on the whole, to have formed a favourable opinion of 
her. He says, ^ The queen was mild and merciful in her disposition, 
and apt to believe every one about her faithful and honest Among her 
many good qualities she was a passionate lover of the common peof^e, 
as they generally were of her ; and she was not easier to be deceived by 
any pretences than that of the safety and prosperity of her people.'' 

The effusion of blood and the expenditure of treasure in the conti- 
nental wars, when fully represented to her, made a most painful impres- 
sion on her mind, which all the pageantry with which the recurrence of 
repeated brilliant victories was celebrated could not remove. She ar- 
dently desired peace, and at last began to remonstrate with those who 
brought her papers to sign relating to the carrying on of the warlike 
preparations for the next year ; and on one occasion it was observed, 
that although she did sign she shed tears, and taking a great sigh said, 
^ Oh, God ! when will this spilling of blood be at an end ?'' ' 

In this state of feeling Anne was well disposed to listen to any reason- 
able overtures for peace— especially after the disgrace of Marlborough 
and his party. It was lord Jersey,' queen Anne^s lord chamberlain of 
the household, who introduced Mesnager to the secret interview with 

'Berwick's Memoirs, vol, ii. p. 114. Somerville's Hist, of Great Britain, reiga 
<^ queen Anne« vol. ii. p. 490. 

* These words of the queen have already been quoted from the English his- 
torians, Ralph, Tindal, and Cunningham. It would seem that they were oAea 
on her lips. 

• Brother of Elizabeth Villiers, countess of Orkney, mistress to William 111-, the 
same who undertook the unsuccessful mission to James IL to persuade him to 
suffer his son's adoption by king William ; he was a Jacobite; he died August, 
17] 1 His wife was heiress to the well-known Chiffinoh. 
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her majesty, the particakra of which are thus narrated hy the envoy 
himself: 

^ The next morning, he [Lord Jersey] took me in his coach to Ken- 
sington, where I believe the queen went for the occasion, for the court 
was not there, and where I had the honour to kiss her majesty's hand, 
AAer which, my lord speaking privately to the queen, her majesty turned 
about to me, and said :— 

^ ^ Sir, ioitl Jersey here,' directing herself towards his lordship, ^ has 
given me an account of what steps you have taken ; you may let him 
hear what you have to say.' 

^ I bowed, and was going to say something, though I hardly knew 
what, when her majesty turned abruptly from me to my lord again, so I 
stopped : my lord spoke a good while to the queen again, and when he 
had done, the queen turned to me and said : 

" ' Tis a good work ; pray God succeed (prosper) you in it ; I am 
sure I long for peace ; I hate this dreadful work of blood !" At which 
her majesty shook her head two or three times, saying some other words 
which I could not hear, which I was sorry for. She then retired, and 
we withdrew.'' * 

^^ The death of the earl of Rochester," observes Mesnager, '' was a 
great blow to the cause of the Stuarts, for such was his feeling of the 
inviolability of the line of ancient sovereigns, that although his own 
niece Anne, who was on the throne, persuaded him to aid her govern- 
ment, in the hour of her great need, he did not conceal from her his 
opinion that she had no lawful right to the crown she wore. He is even 
said to have told her so in plain terms ; yet she appointed him the presi- 
dent of her council." He appears to have accepted the office, with the 
view of restoring the sceptre to the disinherited representative of the 
royal house of Stuart, the son of his old master and brother-in-law, king 
James ; and for no other object did this stanch loyalist condescend to 
sit at the helm for his own niece. ^ An apoplectic fit had snatched him 

' Minutes of the negotiation of M. Mesnager at the conrt of England, published 
1717, pp. 133, 134. Two historical authorities, of weight in their centuries, Mr. 
Hallam in our own, and Tindal in the preceding one, object to the work as one 
of Defoe's compositions, on the very rational ground, that the original has never 
been discovered in French. It is very possible, that the work might be edited 
by Defoe, and yet contain information from no printed French original, nor from 
any manuscript now in existence ; for that mysterious politician was permitted 
to visit Harley earl of Oxford, when prisoner in the Tower, for the ostensible 
purpose of reading to him in MS. his beautiful romance of Robinson Crusoe (see 
air Henry Ellis, Historical Letters, Camden society.) Defoe had, therefore, every 
opportunity of editing the ruined premier's reminiscences of Mesnager's mission, 
or even some notes of that envoy, which might be in his ppssession. The volume 
entitled ** Minutes of a Negotiation of M. Mesnager," is, on the whole, laudatory 
and exculpatory of Harley earl of Oxford, and is written in a gossipping English 
idiom of that era, with some passages of valuable information diluted in a great 
quantity of verbiage, for the purposes of book-making. Yet the actual informa- 
tion it contains is genuine, for it is confirmed by many contemporary manuscripts, 
of the existence of which the writer knew not These are to be found in the 
Stuart Papers, Berwick's Memoirs, Swift's Correspondence, and in the Arbutbnc* 
Papers in the possession of W. Baiilie, esq., as yet unprinted. 
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away, May 2, 171 1, before any step could be taken for the accompliah 
ment of his intentions.'' 

^ Rochester dead ?'' exclaimed Louis XIV. ^ Then there is not a maa 
of probity and counsel equal to him left in the world.'' * 

The duke of Buckingham succeeded the ancle of qaeea Anne as pre- 
sident of her council,* a circumstance alone sufficient to invalidate the 
absurd falsehood of his recent attack on the queen in the house of lords. 
A correspondence between the queen and her brother, begun under the 
auspices of her uncle Rochester, was after his death carried on by the 
assistance of Buckingham, who had become her lord-president Her 
brother, James Stuart, called by himself the ^ Chevalier de St Greorge,'' 
and by his enemies ^the pretender," addressed to her the following 
letter : — 

Thc Chcyalra St. Gboege to (his sisTBa) Quxbn Aififc' 

May, 1711. 

*' >ladam, — The violence and ambition of the enemies of our family and of 
the monarchy, have too long kept at distance those who by all the obligations of 
nature and duty ought to be firmly united, and have hindered us of the proper 
means of a better understanding between us, which could not fail to produce the 
most happy effects to ourselves, to our family, and to our bleeding country. 

** But whatever the success may be, 1 have resolved now to break through all 
reserve, and to be the first in an endeavour so just and necessary. The natural 
afiection I bear you, and that king James our father had for you till his last 
breath, the consideration of our mutual interests, honour, and safety, and the 
duty I owe to God and my country, are the true motives that persuade me u> 
write to you, and to do all that is possible to come to a perfect union with yoo. 

** And you may be assured, madam, that though I can never abandon, but with 
my life, my own just right, which you know is unalterably settled by the funda- 
mental laws of the land, yet I am more desirous to owe to you than to any- 
living, the recovery of it For yourself, a work so just and glorious is reserved. 
The voice of God and nature calls you to it The promitet you made to the king 
your father enjoin it. The preservation of our family, and the preventing of 
unnatural wars, require it; and the public good and welfare of our country 
recommend it to you, to rescue it from present and future evils, which must, to 
the latest posterity, involve the nation in blood and confusion, till the succession 
be again settled in the right line. 

** I am satisfied, madam, that if you will be guided by your own inclinations, 
you will readily comply with so just and fair a proposal, as to prefer your own 
brother, the last male of our name, to the electress of Hanover, the remotest 
relation we have, whose friendship you have no reason to rely on or to be fond 
of, and who will leave the government to foreigners of another language, of an- 
other interest • • • • • 

** In the meantime, I am ready to give all the security that can be desired, 
that it is my unalterable resolution to make the law of the land the rule of my 
governmeni, to preserve every man's rights, liberty, and property equally with 
the rights of the crown ; and to secure and maintain those of the church of Eng- 
land, in all their just rights and privileges, as by law established, and to grant 
such a toleration to dissenters as the parliament shall thhik fit 

** Your own good nature, madam, and your natural afiection to a brother from 
whom you never received any injury, cannot but incline your heart to do hitu 
justice, and, as it is in your power, I cannot doubt of your good inclinations." 

' Mesnager 

* Toone's Chronology, and Cunningham's History of Great Britain. 

' Maopherson. Stuart Papers, vol. ii. pp. 223 — 225. 
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Iler brother's letter proceeds with entreating her to send to him an 
efficient agent to mediate an accommodation between them^ and con- 
cludes thus : — 

** And, now, madam, as you tender your own honour and happiness, and the 
preservation and re-establishment of our ancient royal family, the safety and 
welfare of a brave people, who are almost sinking under present weights, and 
have reason to fear greater, who have no reason to complain of me, and whom 
1 must still and do love as my own, I conjure you to meet me in this friendly 
way of composing our differences, by which only we can hope for those good 
eiiects which will make us both happy, yourself more glorious than all the othei 
parts of your life, and your memory dear to all posterity." 

AAer reading her brother's letter, the queen expressed herself to Buck- 
ingham in terms which comprised the plain statement of the cause of his 
exile.* 

^ How can I serve him, my lord ?" she asked. ^ You know well that 
a papist cannot enjoy this crown in peace. Why has the example of 
the father no weight with the son ? he prefers his religious errors to the 
throne of a great kingdom. He must thank himself, therefore, for his 
exclusion ; he knows that I love my own family better than any other. 
All would be easy if he would enter the pale of the church of England. 
Advise him to change his religion, my lord, as that only can change the 
opinions of mankind in his fevour."' 

Buckingham communicated the queen's observations to her brother, 
whose answer was as follows : 

** I know my grandfather, Charles I., and my father, too, had always a high 
opinion of the principles of the church of England relating to monarchy, and 
experience sufficiently shows that the crown was never struck at but she also 
felt the blow ; and though some of her chief professors have deviated, we must 
not measure the principles of that church by the actions of some individuals. 

" Plain-dealing is best in all things, especially in matters of religion ; and as I 
am resolved never to dissemble in religion, so I shall never tempt others to do 
it; and as well as I am satisfied of the truth of my own religion, I shall never 
look the worse upon any persons because they chance to differ fVom me, no* 
shall I refuse, in due time and place, to hear what they have to say on this subject 
But they must not take it ill if I use the same liberty that I allow to others, — to 
adhere to the religion that in conscience I think the best I may reasonably 
expect that liberty of conscience for myself which I deny to none."* 

These letters, however unexceptionable in a moral point of view, 
impressed every one attached to the church of England, whether the 
queen or her confidants, with the conviction that young James Stuart 
was as inflexible in his adherence to his religion as his father had been ; 
such being the original cause of the transfer of the sceptre from their 
line. While that cause remained, reason showed that all attempts for 
restoration were hopeless. The queen, if some obscure yet probable 
historical indications may be trusted, felt secret hopes that her young 
sister, the princess Louisa Stuart, might prove less firm in her pro- 

' The duke of Buckingham was confidentially treated by queen Anne as a friend 
and brother, which indeed he had now become, by his marriage w'ih her half- 
fistei Catherine, daughter of James II. and Catherine Sedley. 

'Macpherson. Stuart Papers, vol. ii. pp. 223 — 225. *Ibid« 
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fession of the Rointn-catholic creed than her hrother. In such oppo- 
sition Anne was utterly mistaken. 

The queen seems never to have entertained the least intention of aiding 
her brother or sister^s claims if they refused compliance with the pro- 
testant church of England then established by statute law ; her first stipu- 
lation, as Mesnager is obliged to confess, was for the protestant sac- 
cession of the house of Hanover — a stipulation which it was that 
envoy^s object to drive from her mind. 

Meantime, it is an undoubted historical fact, that if the young prince 
or princess of the house of Stuart would have renounced the Roman- 
catholic religion, their kindred of the house of Hanover would not have 
opposed their claims on the throne of Great Britain. A remarkable 
letter of the princess Sophia proves that fact beyond all dispute.* 

Scarcely had the queen become personally acquainted with Mesnag^, 
when lord Jersey, (the nobleman described as his guide to the presence 
of her majesty, and his interpreter when conferring with her) was 
removed from the scene of action, by a death as sudden as that of her 
uncle Rochester, whom he siurvived but a few weeks. A(\er the demise 
of these experienced statesmen, the Jacobite interest about the queen 
was only supported by the duke of Buckingham and a few ladies. 
Meantime, the duke of Marlborough, while his queen was earnestly 
seeking to negotiate peace in the secret comers of her palace, was 
making almost unopposed incursions into France by crossing, with his 
victorious troops, the frontier line at Bourchain. 

Lord Hertford told David Hume, ^ that towards the end of queen 
Anne's reign, when the Whig ministers were turned out of all their 
places at home, and the duke of Marlborough still continued in the 
command of the army abroad, the discarded ministers met, and wrote a 
letter, which was signed by lord Somers, lord Townsend, lord Sunder- 
land, and sir Robert Walpole, ^ desiring the duke of Marlborough to 
bring over the troops he could depend upon, and that they would seize 
the queen's person, and proclaim the elector of Hanover regent.' The 
duke of Marlborough replied that — ^ It was madness to think of such a 
thing."" 

There were two mighty bulwarks which guarded the helpless queen 
from such outraffes. One was, the deep affection of her people at large ; 
the other, the honourable abstinence from any species of treachery, 
which distinguished her kindred of the house of Hanover. Georgt I. 
possessed no personal qualifications to make any biographer enthusiastic 
in his praise , but who can, on the perusal of the sources of history, 
deny him the credit of being a man of unsullied honour in regard to lus 

^The letters of the princess Sophia are oompletelf conclusive on this head; 
aad the conduct of George I. is most honourable from first to last, despite af all 
temptations from England. Lord Dartmouth has quoted the prineess Sophia's 
letter, recommending the jroung prince to the consideration of the British minis- 
try, in liis Nuces on BumeU See also th# Life of i/Ury Beatrice, Queens of 
England, vol. x. 

* ** Horace Walpole confirmed the truth of this anecdote, which he had heard 
his father repeat often and often."— Life of Hume, by Burton, voL iL p. 501. 
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transuctions with England ? It has been shown that Sarah of Marlbo- 
rough lavishes on his noble-minded mother snch terms as ^'^ntastic 
idiot'' — terms which must be resolved into the highest praise when the 
motives of the reviler are analysed. 

Mesnager retired from England, aAer the sudden death of lord Ro- 
chester, to report progress to his royal master, Louis XIV., of queen 
Anne's views of the terms bn which peace could be concluded. 

The removal, by death, of the queen's uncle left the path clear to the 
advancement of Robert Harley, whom she raised to the peerage soon 
after his recovery from the wound inflicted by the knife of the priest- 
colonel Guiscard. Harley was created earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
and received from the hands of her majesty the most potent and eavied 
of places, being that of lord-treasurer. 

Some secrets of the palace are revealed by Mesnager, or the person 
who has edited his reminiscences. The queen was so much alarmed 
when stormy debates occurred in parliament, lest any disastrous minority 
should cast her once more in the power of the Marlborough junta, that 
her ladies, when she was waiting for intelligence, could not prevent her 
from going into fits^^ Mesnager observed, ^^ that, let her chagrin be ever 
so great, the new lord-treasurer always had it in his power to cheer her 
by his representations, and generally led her composed and happy." 
The reaction of suspense and anxiety in the queen's mind from bodily 
sufferings, which produced " fits," or hysterical affections, proved symp- 
tomatic of the failure of her already shattered constitution. Soon after 
commenced that series of perpetual relapses into ill health which marks 
the history of queen Anne, from the autumn of 1711 to the summer of 
1714. 

About this time. Dr. Swifl was presented to the qu^n, and became a 
close attendant at her court, having been deputed by the dignitaries of 
the Irish church to lay before the throne of her majesty their humble 
petition for extending her bounty of the first-fruits to that church. 

Many persons attributed the grant not to her majesty, but to the duke 
of Ormond. It was observed, nevertheless, that the duke denied all 
share in the action. ^^ He is the dishonestest gentleman alive," said the 
prime minister to Swift ; ^ it is the queen alone that did it, and Ormond 
declares she alone shall have the merit"' Nearly nine years had passed 
away before the established church in Ireland received the like benefit 
bestowed by the queen's free charity on the establishment in England. 
It is well known that Anne was anxious to extend it to her realm of 
Ireland ; but she never could rescue the funds from the hard grasp of 
the Marlborough government. The first-fruits had been restored to the 
English church by her majesty during the short period when her uncle 
Lawrence was her prime minister after her accession, and she was forced 
to wait nrnil freed from the Whigs before she could extend her generous 
purpose to Ireland. 

I'he bodily strength of the queen rallied sufiiciently, as soon as she 

' Mesnager's Minates of Negotiation. 

* Swift's letter to archbishop King of Dablin. SooU's Swift, vol. zv. p. 465 
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fell the bracing air of Windsor Castle, to enable her to renew bar former 
bantiJig exploits. 

Her majesty, it mnst be owned, followed the chase not only in a very 
strange equipage, but took very odd seasons for that amusement Like 
queen Elizabeth, she hunted under the blazing suns of July, although 
the ripened harvest was on the ground. In the case of queen Elizabeth, 
England being almost a pastoral country, and moreover the royal chases 
being of greater extent, her majesty might ride as fiir as her inclination 
would carry her, without much injuring standing com. But in the 
eighteenth century, a royal hunt in the month of July must have carried 
devastation with it on every hunting day. Hence, we find in the essays 
of the last century, both in France and England, the most piteous repre- 
sentations of the injury done to cultivation, by com being wasted and 
destroyed by hunters. A complaint that must be inexplicable to those 
who are ignorant of the cruel alteration of hunting seasons, which had 
been made since the notation in the Anglo-Saxon calendars of the 
^ hunter's monaths,'' periods including autumn and winter, when com 
is low in the earth, and actually benefited by pressure ; to which seasons 
the superior moral justice of our present era has limited, or rather 
restored, the chase.' 

^^ The queen was abroad to-day to hunt,'' says Swift in his journal,' 
^ but finding it disposed to rain she kept in her coach ; she hunts in a 
chaise with one horse, which she drives herself, and drives furiously like 
Jehu, and is a mighty hunter Hke Nimrod." A week afterwards the 
queen hunted the stag through the meridian heat, till four in the after- 
noon ; she drove forty miles that day,' (August 7th,) and being beyond 
her dinner hour, the Board of Green Cloth did not dine until the late 
hour of five o'clock, owing to her majesty's Jehu-like drivings. Next 
day, the queen was well enough to hold a drawing-room, ^ but as few 
attended," observes Swift, ^ her majesty sent for us into her bed-cham- 
ber, where we made our bows and stood about twenty of us round the 
room, while she looked at us with her fan in her mouth,* and once a 
minute said two or three words to some that were nearest to her, and 

'This appears to have been efieoted in England by the kindly feeling of 
George III. The last complaints are reiterated in the popular work of Thomas 
Day, called **Sanford and Merton.'' It is certain there would have been no 
revolution in France further than the Paris barriers, if the abuses of the cha^e, 
which were too many in the middle ages, had not been exaggerated by the 
nobility, and more intolerably by the aristocracy of wealth. Louis XVL had 
not the good sense to alter his hunting season; in his diary at the Hotel de 
Soubise, there are constant diurnal notices of ** hunted the stag," in the same 
destructive seasons as did queen Anne and queen Elizabeth. Among the very 
few instances that can be brought of injury offered to the lower classes by the 
rojral line of Stuart, this summer hunting was the worst The revolution of 
1688 altered it not, but exaggerated i^; neither the accession of the kindred line 
of Hanover. It was probably the love our good king George III. had of farming 
which made him feel for the agriculturalist, for the bad practice can be traced 
to his times, and no further. 

• Journal to Stella, July Slst, 1711. • Ibid. 

* This description, on which Swiil makes no very angry commeat, is the only 
lime we find queen Aime mentioned by him with slight 
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!hen, being told dinner was ready, went out. I dined at her majesty's 
Board of Green Cloth, by Mr. Scarbonrow's invitation, who is in wait- 
ing. It is much the best table in England, and costs the queen a thou* 
sand pounds a month, while she is at Windsor or Hampton Ck>urt, and 
is the only mark of magnificence or royal hospitality that 1 can see in the 
queen*s household. It is designed to entertain foreign ministers and 
people of quality, who come to see the queen and have no place to dine." 
The noble room called that of the Board of Green Cloth still remains 
at Hampton Court, with the table on which this royal hospitality was 
offered. 

" Dr. ArbutKaot, the queen's physician and favourite," continues the 
journal, ^ wei.* out with me a little while after the queen, to see a place 
they have made for a famous horse-race to-morrow, where the queea 
will come. We overtook Miss Forester, one of her majesty's maids of 
honour, on her palfrey, taking the air; we made her go along with us. 
The queen passed us coming back, and Miss Forester stood by the road 
side, like us, with her hat off while her majesty went by." This was 
an affectation of Miss Forester^s, which she supposed was in unison with 
her riding habit; for the maid of honour wore that dress which the 
^ Spectator" soon after made unpopular. Swift seems to have taken a 
dislike to the courtly belle for no other reason, for he adds, ^ I did not 
like her, though she be a toast, and was dressed like a man" * — that is, the 
riding-habit of the time of queen Anne, comprised hat, coat, waistcoat, 
periwig, and cravat, one flowing garment being the only variation from a 
complete cavalier's garb.* 

The queen went to the races, which were probably held at Ascot, 
only at a queer time of the year for such festivals. The Sunday after- 
wards the queen held a drawing-room, after she had been at church. 
One of the prebendaries of Windsor, lord Willoughby de Broke, who 
attended queen Anne's reception, had inherited a peerage ; it was noticed 
that he would sit in the house of lords with his clergyman's gown on. 
In the days of queen Anne, no clergyman ever appeared in the street, or 
in his own house, when dressed for the day, without the black gown, 
similar to that in which they at present preach. It was their every-day 
garment then, and for half a century afterwards. 

Notwithstanding the frequent occurrence of driving herself mftny 
miles, when hunting in July and August, queen Anne was laid up with 
the gout in the middle of the latter month. About the same time, she 
ordered twenty thousand pounds to be paid for the furtherance of the 

* This beautiful maid of honour of queen Anne was one of the latest instances 
of the infantine-marriages, which bad been among the worst customs of the mid- 
dle ages. She had been wedded to sir George Downing's young son before she 
was thirteen : the bride and bridegroom applied for a divorce, and obtained it 

* There is a very fine portrait at Ham Hou^e of a most beautiful countess of 
Dysart, contemporary with this era or a little later. She wears a small cocked 
bat, three cornered, just like a coachman's full-dress livery, bound with broad 
gold lace, the point stuck full in front over a white-powdered, long, flowing 
periwig ; a Mechlin cravat, tied like a man's ; a long white coat, like a coach- 
man's Uveiy-coat ; a flapped waistcoat and a habit-petticoat ; she holds a ridinji 
whip. 
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Marlborough palace, at Woodstock, supposed to l>e as a reward for one 
of the brilliant successes with which the duke of Marlborough was pur- 
suing the very war her majesty was intensely desirous of concluding. 
The queen had had lord Jersey named one of her plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht the very day before the sudden death ' of that noble which oc- 
curred in the beginning of August. She placed the privy-seal, vmcant 
by his demise, in the hands of Dr. Robinson, afterwards bishop of 
Bristol. 

The queen continued ill with the gout through August ; she did not 
coma to St George's chapel, or stir from her bed— «he received the 
sacrament there, for she always communicated the first Sunday of the 
month. Her majesty was unable to quit her bed-chamber as late as the 
9th of September. Her receptions took place there, the company, among 
whom was Dr. SwiA, being introduced while she was seated in her arm- 
chair ; the crowd was so great that those only could see her majesty 
who were in the circle next to her bed.' 

The first important steps taken by the queen for the foundation of 
peace were revealed rather prematurely. Matthew Prior, the poet, had 
been despatched to France, to confer in secret negotiation concerning 
the claims of Mary Beatrice for the arrears of her dower, likewise re- 
specting the disposal of the Chevalier de St George. The official, who 
went by the designation of the ^^ Whig spy, Mackay,^ held a place in 
the customs at Dover and Deal ; and he seized the envoy on his return, 
under pretence of duty, and detained him prisoner until his errand was 
well known to the whole of England. The mission of Prior was fol- 
lowed by the return of the secret envoys from France, who soon made 
their appearance in the interior of the queen's palace, and in the domes- 
tic circles of her ministers.' 

The queen being recovered, had frequent parties of cards and dancing 
during her stay at Windsor. One of her nobles, lord Lanesborougl^ 
who always got rid of his fits of the gout by elaborate curvets and ca- 
perings, strongly recommended the same regimen to her majesty, despite 
of her increasing corpulence and infirmities. But queen Anne had re- 
linquished dancing thirty years earlier than did queen Elizabeth. Pope 
has^ however, perpetuated the memory of the adviser, if not of the ad^ 
vice, in this line — 

** See honest Lanetboroogh danoing with the gout" 

Mrs. Masham had been forced to relinquish her close attendance on 
the queen on account of her accouchement ; in consequence of her ab- 
sence, the new ministry became greatly alarmed at the advances that the 
duchess of Somerset made in her majesty's favour. Dr. Swift was at 
this time in close attendance on the queen's ministers at Windsor, 
writing up the Tories and writing down the Whigs. Dr. Arbuthnot 

' He had been lord chamberlain to William and Mary, and held office when 
William died. He was lord chamberlain to queen Anne till 1704, when he 
went oat with the Tories. See Collins' Peerage. 

'Swift's Diary, Journal to Stella, Sept 1711. 

' Swift's Journal to Stella, Scott s edition, vol. ii. p. 363. 
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concocted with him a jeu-d^esprit that was more likely to give ofience 
to qaeen Anne than anything they could have contrived for that pur- 
pose. " Arbuthnot," says Swift, " made me draw up a sham subscrip- 
tion, for a book called ' A History of the Maids of Honour since Henry 
VIII.^s time, showing they make the best wives, with a list of all the 
maids of honour since,' &c. ; to pay a crown down and another crown 
on delivery of the book, according to the common forms of these things ! 
We got a friend to write it out fair, because my hand is known, and 
sent it to the maids of honour when they came to supper. It will be a 
good court jest, and the queen will certainly have it.'' Mor^ merry 
than wise, perhaps ! If the dauntless dean ' had not remembered, yet 
the beloved physician, Arbuthnot, might have recollected that queen 
Anne and her sister, Mary IL, were the daughters of a lady who had 
been a maid of honour ; and that the queen might feel more alarm than 
pleasure at the proposed series of biographies. Neither Swift nor his 
coadjutor knew aught on the subject, but that Anne Boleyn, Jane Sey- 
mour, and Catherine Howard had been maids of honour; had they 
known that the mother of Henry VIII. was daughter to a queen who 
had once been maid of honour to Margaret of Anjou, perhaps these 
doughty biographers would not have limited their estimable undertaking 
to the days of Henry VIII. 

The secretary of state, St. John, entertained, at his apartments in 
Windsor Castle, a small party, consisting of Prior, Swift, ^^ the two pri- 
vate ministers from France, and a French priest, whose names I know 
not," adds Swift, ^^ but they have come about the peace. The names 
Mr. Secretary called them, were, I suppose, feigned ; they were good 
rational men." They were M. Mesnager in reality, with whom was 
DOW associated in the treaty the infamous profligate, abbe Dubois, tutor 
to the young duke of Orleans ; by the priest. Swift meant the abbe Gual- 
tier, chaplain to the imperial embassy in London, who had negotiated 
the arrival of the other two. ^^ The queen is in a mighty good humour," 
wrote Swift, "and all this news is a particular secret"' It was not 
likely to remain so, when he wrote every particular he could glean, and 
transmitted it by the post to Ireland. The queen's hopes and fears con- 
cerning peace, and the satisfaction at the prospects the envoys gave her, 
were all detailed in this journal.' 

Queen Anne ratified her consent to enter into preliminaries of peace 
at Windsor Castle, Oct. 8, 17 11. At supper, on the evening of the same 
day, her majesty publicly mentioned " that she had agreed to treat with 
France, and that she did not doubt but that in a little time she should 
be able to announce to her people that which she had so long de^iired 
for the sake of humanity, a general peace for Europe." 

Windsor Castle was the scene of the public presentation of the en- 
voys from France to queen Anne ; they had afterwards apartments as- 
signed them at Hampton Court, whither her majesty came to reside, m 

' He was not appoiuted to the deanery of St Patrick, Dublin, till more than a 
year afterwards. 
•Journal to Stella. Scott's Swift, p. 374. 
* Which, however, minutely identifies the Ambassades of Mesnager 
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the darkening days made journeys to Windsor difficult to her ministers. 
Here, report said the queen was afflicted with two or three political fit5 
of the gout, in order to secure that retirement for their difficult and deli- 
cate mission, which the usual routine of regal life could scarcely permit 
It was part of the business of Mesnager to propose to the queen certain 
arrangements whereby the chevalier St. George, her brother, should wink 
at the acknowledgment of her title by the king of France, and should 
retire peaceably to some neighbouring prince's dominions, provided he 
were not molested there by his powerful sister, or rather by her nominal 
power.* 

Mesnager was charged by Louis XIV., when he had thus smoothed 
the way for peace, to assail queen Anne by every means which could 
melt her heart towards the distresses of her own family, and pave the 
way for their restoration. If it be any merit in queen Anne's character, 
it must be owned that she did not either publicly or privately give en- 
couragement to these envoys on any other basis than merely the resto- 
ration of peace to her miserable and bankrupt population ; and that if 
she were willing that her brother should succeed her, it was on the old 
condition that he embraced the established religion of the cbnrch of Eng- 
land. All queen Anne's practical Jacobitism was compressed in a secret 
and very tardy admission, not acknowledgment, to the envoys that he 
was her brother ; not that she avowed her share in the vile intrigue that 
denied his being the son of his own mother : her ultimatum of Jaco* 
bitism was now and then speaking of him^ in private, as if consanguinity 
existed between them. 

And here the historical question again arises — Did France ever sin- 
cerely mean the restoration of the Stuarts ? Never ! must be the answer 
of all those who have studied the sources of history, not by contem- 
plating isolated fractions, indicative of kindly private feeling in this king 
or that queen, but by comparing the conduct of that nation since their 
great king Henry IV. saw with the jealous eyes of long-sighted genius 
the mighty results of the peaceable union of the British islands under 
one sovereign.' Since that hour the French had, by means of calumny 
and bribery, nursed civil and religious wars, that had made each lineal 
heir of Great Britain, for nearly a century, by turns, a wretched sup- 
pliant at the throne of France ; and as surely as Richelieu bribed the 
rebels of Charles I. into civil war, or as Barillon bribed the patriot revo- 
lutionists, Sidney and Hampden, into tearing the vitals of their country 
by concocting fictitious plots, — were the envoys of France sent to gain 
peace, but never to restore any family peace to the unfortunate Stuarts. 
Louis XIV. was aged, tottering on the brink of the grave, and might 
possibly have attained the wisdom to perceive the utter uselessness of 
all the wicked wars and intrigues which had spread unutterable misery 
over France and England. But even if he were sincere in his instruc- 

* Torcy and Prior's Despatches, quoted in the notes of Pari. History of Queen 
Anne. 

' No otner inference can be drawn from the malicious and calumnious series 
of French ambassades which occur from the accession of James L to the fa\l of 
Charles I. 
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tions to Mesnager, the appointment of Dubois as a coadjutor in the mis- 
sion of that envoy, proves that there was a power behind his despotic 
throne by far too mighty for him. Dubois had been the governor, and 
was the ruler, body and soul, of the future regent of France, — the pro- 
fligate Orleans. Neither the church of Rome nor the church of England 
were aught to teacher or pupil. Like Voltaire and Diderot, their blows 
were aimed at Christianity in general. The ascetic devotion of the un- 
fortunate James Stuart, according to the tenets of Rome or the creed of 
his sister Anne, according to the purer godliness of the reformed church 
of England, were equally scorned by men whose bye-word, in terms too 
atrocious for repetition, was to crush Christianity under every form. 

When all parties were agitated with the discussion of the prelimina- 
ries of peace, libels flew about as thickly, according to Mesnager's ex- 
pression, ^ as musket-balls on a battle field." The queen, at such a 
period of excitement, was obliged to take some precautionary measures 
for the preservation of peace at home. Among others, she issued an 
order of council forbidding the usual procession and bonfires on ^^ queen 
Besses day," the council having intelligence that the London 'prentices 
in the Whig interest had prepared the efiigies of all her ministers of 
state, dressed in their usual costume, as a holocaust at the base of queen 
Elizabeth's statue near Temple Bar. 

The leaders of the opposition hired Tom d'Urfey to write a lyric on 
Ae occasion, and as all parties aflbcted great personal devotion to the 
queen, she was represented as a victim in the hands of the triumphant 
faction, just as she had been in those of the family-junta. The refrain 
of ^ Save the queen ! save the queen !" was meant to exeite her loyal 
commonalty to snatch Anne, their beloved mistress, from the clutches 
of the Tories. One verse will be a sufiicient specimen to show the 
temper of the times :— 

** Methoaght queen Bess arose— ^ 

Save the queen, save the queen 1 — 
From mansion of repose— 

Save the queen, save the queen ! 
The genius of our land 
Came, too, at her command ! 

Save the queen, save the queen !" Slo, 

Few persons can realize in these times that an uproar could occur 
among a grown-up nation relative to the burning of a parcel of great 
dolls. The story went that there were forty puppets prepared for the 
flaming pile, and that they had cost 1000/. Dr. Swift went to see them, 
after they had been captured, and declared the whole group did not cost 
forty pounds. There was his sable majesty provided with a mask by 
way of a face, supposed to resemble the prime minister, the pope on his 
right hand, the pretender on his left, dressed in a blue cloth coat, with 
tinsel lace and a white feather made with cut paper ; also the figures of 
four cardinals, four Jesuits, and four Franciscan friars, all assembled 
round a mighty cross eighteen feet m height."" 

> D'Urfey's Poems. * Swift's Journal to SteUa. 

TOL. xu. — 23 
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The qaeeo had remoTed from Windsor Ctstle to Ebmpton Court in 
October ; here ehe had another long fit of gout, w'.iich was supposed to 
be a political one, in order to screen her frequent interviews with the 
French plenipotentiaries. Lord Oxford had likewise a long illness, and 
shut himself up with his royal mistress at Hampton Court, and was in- 
risible to all the world. When the treaty was nearly perfected, the 
Srime minister recovered his health and resumed his functions. While 
e was absent from Hampton Court, queen Anne addressed to him the 
following characteristic epistle : — 

«NoT.ri6* 1711.* 
" I am very glad to hear from those that yoa saw yesterday that you are so 
much recovered ; I pray God perfect jrour health, and confirm it for many, 
many years. I thank you for puling me in mind of having a fast hear and in 
Scotland, w^ I think is so right, that I intend to mention it either to-morrow or 
at y* next cabinet I have talked w*^ L' Chamberlain [Shrewsbury] about sevo- 
ral things this aAernoon, and at present be seems to me to be in good humour ; 
what be means by the D. of Somerset working against htm, 1 cant telU for he 
has not named him to me a great while. I gave Lord Dartmouth to-day the 
names for the Council of Trade and Chamberlain of Scotland, and he tells me 
he has order'd the warrant to be filled up. I find he has not prepared any in- 
structions for L* Peterborow, fearing he would do more hurt than good at Turin; 
L' Dartmouth proposed to me the sending him to Venice. I think he should 
be sent somewhere, for 1 fear if he comes home while the Parliament is sitting, 
he will be very troublesome. M' Secretary often mentions that great care should 
be taken of the Courts of Berlin and Hanover, but never has proposed anybody 
to be sent to either ; if Britain be thought proper for such an employment, I am 
very willing to part w*^ him, only desire he may not be sent to Hanover. I be- 
lieve Duke Hamilton may do very well for Vienna, but it Mrill be time enough 
to come to any resolution about it when I have the satisfaction of seeing jroo. 
Tou propose my giving M' Prior some inferiour character ; what that can be I 
don't know, for I doubt his birth will not entitle him to that of envoy, and the 
secretary of the embassy is filled ; if there be any other you can think of that is 
fit for him, I shall be very glad to do it. I leave it to yo\x to recommend some- 
body for the Master of the Mint in Scotland, for I have none in my thoughts at 
present to give it to. I intend, an it pleau God, to be in town the middle of the 
next week, if the Parliament can meet on the day appointed, or else I should te 
glad to stay a week longer Aeor, unless you think my being at S* James's is ab- 
solutely necessary for buitnei. Pray turn it in your own thoughts who will be 
proper to putt into the Commission for executing the office of Privy Seal during 
my Lord's absence, and believe me, w*^ all sincerity, 

" Your very afiectionate frtmdf 

Endorsed «The Qu. to my L* Oxford, Nov. 16* 1711." 

The queen was right in her suggestions : lord Straflbrd refused to have 
his name publicly associated with Prior, not perhaps on account of his 
low birth, although every one was exclaiming against the nobleman's 
insane pride on that account There are, however, indications of servile 
baseness in Prior's previous career, which show him ready to truckle 
to any party or person willing to take himself and his pen at a valuation.* 

•Lansdowne MSS. 1236, p. 253. 

■ Prior, at this time, was a Jacobite ; but his letters, as quoted by Sir Henry 
Ellis, Camden Society, when attached to the English legation at the Peat^ zf 
Ryswiuic, are odious speciiiiens of time-serving. 
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No one can greatly blame Strafibrd as a gentleman, — to say nothing of 
his nobility, — for eschewing such partnership. 

Her majesty was, notwithstanding, so well pleased with Prior's labours 
in the embassy, that she herself requested that he might be rewarded 
with the place of commissioner of the customs. 

The queen sent a request to her kinswoman, the electress Sophia, t6 
assist her in promoting th^ peace of Europe ; that prince answered in a 
letter, by which it appears that she was pleased at the invitation. At the 
same time, queen Anne sent a present to her god-daughter the princess 
Anne of Hanover, eldest daughter of the hereditary prince and princess 
(afterwards George II. of Great Britain and his queen consort.) The 
electress Sophia, the great-grand-mother of the infant, alludes to both 
queen Anne's messages in her letter to the earl of Strafford, then secre- 
tary of state, Nov. 11, 1711 : — ^''Earl Rivers has brought a present to 
the queen's god-daughter as an honourable mark of her favours, which 
are infinitely esteemed. I would not, however, give my parchment for 
it, since that will be an everlasting monument in the archives o^ Hano- 
Ter, and the present of the little princess will go, when she is grown up, 
into another family." * The electress, by *' the parchment," meant the 
commission by which queen Anne empowered her to aid the restoration 
of peace — an office which Sophia undertakes as an honour, but mildly 
points out some inconsistency in English polities, which very recently 
breathed to nothing but war. Not a word occurs of jealousy regarding 
any tendency the queen might have towards her brother; all the suspi- 
cions that Anne expressed against her kinswoman Sophia and her son, 
were met with the patient rectitude of honourable intentions, but of un- 
sullied conduct. Neither does there exist any document at present 
which proves that either mother or son swerved from the straight course 
they had prescribed for themselves ; this was, to treat their unfortunate 
kinswoman, young James Stuart, as the legitimate son of the elder royal 
line, giving him full time to make up his mind whether he persisted id 
his repudiation of the creed of the church of England as his profession 
of faith, and in this case only, to accept the offered island-empire. It 
was in vain that the Orange politicians lamented their hard fate, that there 
was no hero of Nassau now to come with an invading army to pluck 
down the queen for the public good. ^^ There was no prince of Orange 
to be found," says one of his admiring contemporaries;' ^^ neither could 
they depend on the elector of Hanover (afterwards George 1.) from the 
moment he refused his son (afterwards George II.) leave to go over into 
England, which was a matter of great affliction to the most zealous friends 
of the revolution in Great Britain." The honourable conduct of Sophia 
and her son thus disappointed their most violent partisans, at the same 
time that every temptation was offered by their own parly to gratify the 
ambition of a sovereign who had as much passion for military distinc- 
tion as any of his contemporaries. 

George of Hanover received invitations from parliament, and eTsn 

' Hanover Papers, Maopherson Collection, vol. ii. p. 266. 
' Cunningham's History of Great Britain, \ ook xv. 
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publicly from the queen herself, to take command of the allied army, of 
which the common course of events showed that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough must soon be deprived. The princess Sophia and the elector took 
more trouole to ascertain the private wishes of Anne on this point, than 
less honourable princes would have done to thwart them ; and, finding 
that such a proceeding would embarrass her government, declined the 
oflfer. Every branch of their family acted in coincidence with the line 
of conduct their noble ancestor, Sophia, had prescribed to herself and 
them. When the only sister of George II. married the hereditary prince 
of Prussia,* the bride and bridegroom came to the Hague. They long 
lingered on the shores opposite to England, and, by their correspondence 
with queen Anne,' plainly intimated how acceptable an invitation to her 
court would have been. The number of protestant heirs-male of the 
house of Hanover might have obviated all jealousy in the mind of queen 
Anne regarding any ambitious designs of the young bride of Prussia, 
whose natural desire to see the country of her ancestors met with no 
encouragement from the queen of Great Britain ; therefore, neither the 
princess of Prussia nor her spouse attempted to intrude on their royal 
kinswoman, although they well knew that there was a large and 
clamorous party who would have welcomed them, despite of the queen, 
md forced her, notwithstanding her reluctance, to pay them every atten- 
tion consonant with their rank and relationship to her family. The cir- 
cumstance which renders the honourable conduct of the Hanoverian 
princes the more estimable is, that it was dictated by rectitude of mind 
and principle, and not by partiality and friendship to queen Anne, whose 
worrying suspicions and hostile jealousy throughout her life and reign 
were enough to provoke the injury she expected from her kinswoman 
Sophia. Traces of indignant feeling now and then appear in the letters 
of Sophia to Anne, but not to Anne's enemies ; and the evidence of the 
Whig Cunningham, previously quoted, proves (as well as the abuse of 
the duchess of Marlborough) that this abstinence from intrigue gained 
Sophia and her son nothing but ill-will and scoffing reflections from the 
leaders of the party who tendered the crown of Great Britain to them ; 
but their political honesty must have had its weight with the great body 
of the British people ; and it was, after all, tlie best policy ; it ultimately 
rendered their line long and prosperous in the land, and so may it 
continue ! 

Attempts to induce the queen to the repeal of the union between Eng- 
land and Scotland were made by a party formed of the most incongruous 
ingredients ; and it was generally agreed among them to send up a peti- 
tion against it to the queen, with whom the deputies resolved to enter 
into a personal discussion. The petition was carried up by the cove- 
nanting duke of Argyle, supported by the Jacobite son of sir George 
Lockhart of Camwath (the late minister of James II.) ; and by the 
Jacobite earl of Marr, who was accompanied by the Whig Cockbum, of 
Ormiston. When it is remembered that Marr and Argyle were subse- 
quently the opposite commanders at the battle of Sherramuir, the por- 

' Father and mother of Frederic the Great ' fioyer's AnnaU of Qaeen Anne 
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tentous nature of this coalition may be imagined. Lockhart was simple 
enough to suppose, that if they could obtain an unbiassed interview with 
queen Anne, she had the power (if she could be induced to have the 
will) to repeal the Union. Lockhart's words are remarkably naive on 
the subject. ^ We set out,'' he says, ^^ to Kingsintoun (Kensington), 
where the queen then was ; and though we made what haste we could, 
the earl of Oxford, having been made acquainted with our design, was 
got before us with the queen. Coming out of the presence as we were 
admitted, he told us ^ he understood our errand, and the queen was pre- 
pared to give. us an answer.' Being introduced to the queen, the duke 
of Argyle laid open to her majesty " the many fatal consequences of the 
union, and the bad treatment the Scots had received in the matter of the 
malt-tax." When the queen had listened, or seemed to listen, to the 
speech of the Whig duke, the Jacobite earl of Marr addressed her with 
an harangue on the same subject. The reply of her majesty was hostile 
to the repeal of the Union. ^^ I am sorry," said her majesty,* ^^ that the 
Scots believe they have reason to complain, but I am of opinion they 
drive their resentment too far ; I wish they may not repent it." The 
deputation — Whig, Tory and Jacobite — withdrew in silence. 

The queen, on the 7th of December, 1711, opened her second sessions 
of the united parliament of Great Britain. It was, at that time, above a 
year since her majesty had thought fit to. put the great offices of state 
and of her own household in other hands than the family knot of the 
Marlborough alliance ; yet three discontented Whig lords were still left 
by the queen in possession of their high places. The duke of Marlbo- 
rough was general-in-chief, the duke of Somerset master of the horse, 
and the earl of Cholmondeley, treasurer of her household ; and many 
subordinates were retained in office.' 

The royal speech was an extraordinary one, and seems, in fact, to 
have emanated from the queen's well-known desire for the pacification 
of Europe. 

^ Notwithstanding," said her majesty, from the throne, ^^ the arts of 
those who delight in war, both time and place are appointed for the 
opening a treaty for a general peace."* 

The speech produced the most extraordinary discussions in the house 
of lords, and as the duke of Marlborough was generally supposed to be 
pointed at in the royal speech, the queen being in her private box a few 
nights afterwards, he, in the midst of a warm debate, suddenly appealed 
to her majesty to exonerate him,* which threw her into the greatest em* 
barrassment 

The house of lords, which had been, through the reigns of the revo- 
lutionary sovereigns, far more devoted to Whiggism than the commons, 

* Lockhart of Carawatb^s Papers, vol. L p. 432-3. 

' Mesnager's Minates of Negotiation, collated with Toone's Chronology, vol. L 
p. 410. 

* Ibid., where an abstract may be seen. 

* His speech is quoted in Mr. Alison's recently published Military Life of Murl- 
borough, where our readers will find the political history of the era detail«H^ 
with that writer's usual ability. 

23 • 
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carried majorities against the queen^s measures for peace. AU was alarm 
among her new ministry, and the only expedient was, the creation of 
twelve new peers in order to turn the scale against the Whigs. The 
queen and the duchess of Somerset were against this measure, and all 
seemed in great perplexity. 

The vford went among the Tory ministry, that the queen " had be* 
trayed them," and that she had had many conferences with the duke of 
Marlborough after his return from his ^ campaign, and that the peace was 
lost." » 

There exists a view of the internal movements of the palace at this 
nice crisis, sketched by the graphic pen of SwifL* " I went," he says, 
^ immediately to Mrs. Masham, and meeting Dr. Arbuthnot (the queen^s 
favourite physician) we went together to St. James's. Mrs. Masham 
was just come from waiting on the queen at dinner, and was going to her 
own. She had heard nothing of the thing having gone against us," 
meaning the adverse majority in the house of lords.^ It seems ^ that the 
lord-treasurer (Harley, earl of Oxford) had been so negligent, that he 
was with the queen when the question was put in the house." Swifl, 
on this, ventured one of his b >ld remarks : ^^ 1 immediately told Mrs. 
Masham, that either she and lord-treasurer had joined with the queen to 
betray us, or that they two were betrayed by the queen." 

^^Mrs. Masham protested it was not the former, and I believed her; 
for she gave me some lights to suspect that the queen is changed ; yes- 
terday, when the queen was going from the house of lords, where she 
sat to hear the debate, the duke of Shrewsbury, as lord-chamberlain, 
asked her majesty — 

^ Whether he, or the great chamberlain, lindsey, ought to lead her 
out** The queen answered him very short — 

** Neither of you ;" and gave her hand to the duke of Somerset, who 
was louder than any one in the house of lords for the clause against 
peace. 

. ^' Mrs. Masham gave me one or two instances of this sort, which con- 
vinced me that the queen is false, or at least, very much wavering ; she 
begged us to stay, because lord -treasurer would call, and we all resolved 
to fall on him about his negligence in not securing a majority. He came, 
and appeared in good humour, as usual ; but we thought his countenance 
was much cast down. I rallied him, and desired him to give aie his 
staff, which he did." 

By this practical joke, it is apparent that the important possessors of 
court-offices, designated by white wands, carried such insignia about 
with them, even to pay private visits. When Swift had seized the lord- 
treasurer's wand, he said — 

^ If I could but be secured in possession of this for one week, I would 
set all to rights."* 

** How ?" asked the premier. 

' Swifl*t Four Last Years of Queen Anne, vol. v. pp. 19, 20, and Joarnai, 
439l^]. 
'SwiA'S Journal, December, 1711, in many passages. 
' Ibid^ December 8, pp. 439-41. < Ibid. 
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^ I would immediately turn out Marlborough, his two dauj^hters, the 
duke and duchess of Somerset, and lord Cholmondeley,'' replied Swif^ 

Dr. Arbuthnot asked the premier, ^ how he came not to secure a ma- 
jority." He could answer nothing but, ^^ that he could not help it, if 
people would lie and forswear." 

^ A poor answer," observes his impatient auditor, Swifl, ^^ for so great 
a minister." The premier added a quotation in allusion to the sovereign-— 

^^ The hearts of kings are unsearchable." 

However, he went home, called for a list of court-places, and marked 
every one for expulsion who had voted against his government. Swift 
finishes as he began, with the assertion — ^ The queen is false." * 

From this conviction he was persuaded, the following day, by her 
majesty's confidential physician, Arbuthnot, who said — ^ The queen has 
not betrayed her ministry ; she has only been first frightened and then 
flattered." 

The duke of Somerset, taking advantage of the queen's public pre- 
ference of his arm to either of her great chamberlains, had told many of 
the peers ^ to vote against the Tory ministry, because it would please 
the queen." ■ 

The new ministry insisted on the removal of the duchess of Somerset, 
and again confusion reigned in the palace. In the midst of these con- 
tentions it was said that the queen, on her return from parliamqpt to St. 
James's, called for the duchess of Marlborough ; and that a friendly lady 
ran to the duchess's apartments, and pressing her to lay hold of the op- 
portunity, assured her that she might, with but one soA word, be as well 
with the queen as ever, and overthrow all her enemies at once ; but that 
she refus^ to go, though her lodgings were on the same floor as the 
queen's, and added some very disrespectful words of the queen and of 
her new favourite, which, being related to her majesty, put an end to aL 
manner of aflfection between them.' 

The rage of the duchess of Marlborough against the queen, for having 
given her places to the duchess of Somerset, and at that lady for having 
accepted them, was too blind to permit her to perceive then, that the 
duchess of Somerset, although from diflerent motives, was pursuing the 
same track as herself, of active enmity to the line of Stuart The letters 
of Sarah of Marlborough are replete with mockery of t\h duchess of 
Somerset and the queen, and of the means whereby that lady gained the 
royal favour. The queen's vice-chamberlain furnished the intelligence. 
This functionary declared, ^ that ever since the queen's widowhoixl, the 
duchess of Somerset, whenever she saw the queen look dull or thought- 
ful, used to exclaim — 

^ My queen, you must not tliink always of the poor prince !" * 

The duchess of Marlborough chose to affirm that the queen had 
neither aflection nor regret for her lost spouse, and declared, at the same 
time, ^ that to look gently and talk insipidly at the queen's bassett or 
ombre tables, was all that her majesty required in any person's whole 

> SwiA's Joaroal, December 8, pp. 439-41. * Ibid 

* Bfinutet of the Negotiations of M. Mesnager at the Court of England. 

* Correspondence of the Duohesf of Marlborough. 
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course of life." For the first of these excellences, the fierce duchess 
WM certainly Uttle qualified. 

Fortunately for the new ministry, a fresh cause of complaint was dis- 
covered by the queen against the duchess of Marlborough. The new 
palace built by the latter, on the ground the queen had granted her at 
St. James's, was completed, so as to enable them to live side by side, 
just as the final rupture took place that had separated them for ever. The 
duchefs relinquished her apartments in St. James's Palace, and, according 
to the queen's account, who walked through the suite after her retreat, 
she left that part of the palace where her head-quarters had been fixed, 
as if it had been sacked by a destructive enemy; the locks torn ofiT the 
doors, marble slabs forced out, and looking-glasses and pictures rent 
from their panels. The queen stopped the instalments of money for 
completing Blenheim House at Woodstock, declaring, ^^that as the 
duchess of Marlborough had dilapidated her house, (namely St. James's 
PalaceO she would not build her one.'' A very elaborate defence from 
these charges was penned by the duchess ; on which side the truth rests 
it is too long to ascertain ; but it is indeed strange that the queen, with 
affiiirs of vital importance on her mind, should have leisure to make a 
personal investigation into the state in which the duchess had leA her 
lodgings.* 

Lord Dartmouth asked the queen, ^' How her majesty would be pleased 
to have her servants live with him [the duke of Marlborough] after bis 
return from the campaign ?" 

The queen replied, *' that would depend on his behaviour to her." 

^ I am sure," rejoined lord Dartmouth, ^' that it will be all submission, 
since other means had proved totally ineffectual ; and," asked his lord- 
ship, " is your majesty proof against that .^" 

^ Yes," said the queen, " I am." 

When the queen had had an interview with the duke of Marlborough, 
she told lord Dartmouth, that his demeanour was submissive, as he had 
foretold, ^ only lower," added her majesty, ^^ than it was possible to 
imagine." 

" The duke of Marlborough soon visited lord Dartmouth, for the pur- 
pose of propitiating him for regaining the favour of the queen ; ^ reminded 
him of his relationship, and hoped he would do him, on that account, all 
good ofiices with her majesty, who, he knew, had entire confidence in 
lord Dartmouth, which he was sincerely glad to see. He lamented,' — 
and the sincerity of that lamentation was unquestionable, — ^ the strange 
conduct of his wife, but declared, withal, there was no help for that, and 
a man must bear a good deal to lead a quiet life at home !' "' His con- 
fessions of the faults of his better half did not prevent his own dismissal 
from the command he had sustained with such invariable success. In- 
quiries were instituted, at the same time, concerning vast sums he had 
appropriated by the sale of commissions'—^ bad practice, which first 

>Coxe MSS. 

• Ijord Dartmouth's Nptes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. vi. p. 6. 
*£vely's Diary, 1C91, remarks on the disgrace and dismissal of Marlborough 
Many indications occur throughout their correspondence, that the duke and even 
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appears in his goyemment of the military forces of Great Britain, likewise 
of the enormous bribes and per-centages received by hin% from the Jew 
contractors for the soldiers^ bread and clothing. The soldiers of the 
regiments that had returned threw away their jackets and clothing over 
the wall of the queen's garden at St. James^ Palace. Tradition says, 
they were brought to Anne, who wept at seeing the flimsy rags which 
the avarice of the generalissimo and his Jew contractors had provided 
for the common men to abide the damp and aguish seasons of th^ low 
countries. The army was consigned by the queen to the care of the 
duke of Ormond, whose commission was not to gain victories, but to 
keep the British forces in a state of armed neutrality until the peace was 
concluded. 

The incorrigible sycophancy of Anne's courtiers, in pa3nng homage 
to Abigail Masham, by way of propitiating the queeu, greatly disgusted 
her majesty, who confided her feelings on the subject to lord Dartmouth. 
That nobleman had been deputed by the Tory ministry to request the 
queen to make Abigail's husband, Mr. Masham, a peer. The proposi- 
tion was very unacceptable to queen Anne, who thus replied to lord 
Dartmouth — 

^ ] never had had the least intention to make a great lady of Abigail 
Masham, for by so doing I should lose a useful servant about my person, 
for it would give ofience for a peeress to lie on the floor, and do all sorts 
of inferior offices." * 

But as Abigail was related to Harley as well as to lady Marlborough, 
that rising statesman wished to lose the memory of her former servitude 
to lady Rivers, under the blaze of a peeress's coronet The measure 
was, therefore, persisted in, despite of the queen's sensible objections ; 
at last, her majesty consented to the exaltation of the humble^ Abigail, on 
condition that she remained her dresser. Lord Dartmouth's description 
of Mrs. Masham's disposition, is that of an avowed enemy. ^' She was," 
he says, ^ exceeding mean and vulgar in her manners, of a very unequal 
temper, childishly exceptions [captious], and passionate. 

^ The queen told me, ^ That I was not in her good graces (which I 
did not know before), because I lived civilly with the duchess of Somer- 
set,' which her majesty interpolated, ^ that she hoped I would continue 
to do without minding Mrs. Masham's ill humours.' 

^ At last, Abigail grew very rude to me, of which I took no notice. 
The queen gave me a hint of her suspicion, ^ that she or her sister always 
listened at the door when 1 had a conference with her majesty."' Abigail, 
likewise, showed some disrespects to the duchess of Somerset, which 
gave the queen a notion of making her a lady of the bed-chamber, and 
thus laying her down soAly." 

None of the anecdotes of Abigail Masham, drawn either by the friends 
or foes of her party, in any point agree with the Abigail Masham of 

the duchess of Marlboroagh pursued this bad practice, for their private benefit, 
in their prosperity during the war in the reign of Anne. The bribes from t)i<» 
Jew contractors were acknowledged by Marlborough, but were called by hiin 
* customary perquisites." 
> Lord Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet, vol. ▼!. p. 33. * Ibid. 

S 
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Swift, who wrote letters in a much better style than either of her mag- 
nificent mistresses, the Marlborough duchess or the English queen. If 
we may judge by them, her education had been superior to both.' 

The minds of all people were in the utmost excitement, in regard to 
whether the queen would retain her friends of the house of Somerset, 
and form a ministry with the Somers' division of the Whigs. Mesnager 
expressed his fears to the queen, that the duchess of Somerset was ad- 
verse to the peace. According to the editor of his Notes, queen Aune 
replied, **0h, I'll warrant you, I'll answer for herP' 

Great watchfulness prevailed for the moment when the duke of Somer- 
set was to appear in his Equipage with his people, in his own yellow 
liveries, instead of those of the queen, which his suite wore, because he 
was the queen's master of the horse.' At last, the duke resigned, but the 
queen still continued intractable to the advice of her ministers; the 
Whig duchess bore the blame, and the whole venom of the Tory party 
was turned against her ; she was, however, by no means adverse to the 
peace, but violently against all relentings of the queen's heart in favour 
of her brother; whatever Mesnager, Gualtier, and the countess of Jersey, 
assisted by Abigail Masham, did in his behalf, on one side, was reversed 
by the duchess of Somerset on the other. 

In the midst of the disputes between the queen and her new ministry 
relative to the duchess of Somerset retaining office. Swift wrote a bitter 
libel, which he called a ^ Windsor Prophecy ;" he read it to Mrs. Masham, 
who had the good sense to entreat him to suppress it, saying ** that she 
knew the queen, and she knew the duchess of Somerset, and she was 
convinced he would injure himself and his party by its publication." 
Her remonstrance is recorded by Swift himself,' and it stands in contra- 
diction to the abuse levelled against Abigail Masham for ignorance and 
want of sense. As there is no malice like puty malignity, nothing could 
restrain the great literary champion of the Tories from attacking the 
duchess of Somerset in every point in which he thought he could grieve 
or degrade her. 

The duchess of Somerset's hatred to the lineal royal family of Stuart 
was bitter and unceasing; the ground was, because Charles II. had placed 
his illegitimate son above the lofty line of Percy, by giving him the title 
of duke of Northumberland. Swift, in his libel on the queen's new 
fevourite, was not ashamed of making ungenerous use of the accident of 
her hair being red, and of the misfortunes of her early youth. She had 
been married at ten or eleven years of age to lord Ogle, the son of the 
duke of Newcastle, (according to the old evil practice of giving in wed- 
lock heiresses of great property.) It may be supposed her inclinations 
were not consulted in her matrimonial destination ; but her guardians 
and her mother fell out furiously in the disposal of her hand a second 
time, as her first bridegroom or purchaser died, and left her a widow at 
thirteen. The unfortunate child wore widow's mourning at the court 
of Charles II., and received the appellation of la trisU hMtiere. She 
excited, by her great wealth and mournful appearance, some intereat, 

' Her letters in the SwiA Correspondence are almost «he best there. 
• Swift's Journa • Ibid. 
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although the Percy heiress had no pretensions to heauty. Her guardian 
made her marry a commoner, of immense wealth, Thomas Thynne, of 
Longleat Hall, when her mother, the dowager countess of Northumber- 
land, much enraged at this outrage to both their feelings, escaped with 
her to the Continent, until she became of legal age. At Brussels, the 
child in weeds was seen by the handsome count Koningsmark, a German 
soldier of rank, possessed of little property, and less reputation. The 
Percy heiress was not fourteen when this fortune-hunter marked her as 
his prey. He had heard that her mother and herself detested the engage- 
ment she had been forced into, and to make the field clear for his own 
pretensions, he very deliberately hired three assassins, who shot Mr. 
Thynne in his carriage in the Haymarket. The circumstance is curiously 
and minutely represented on Thynne's monument in Westminster Abbey. 
Every species of rumour attended this hideous assassination at the time 
of its detection, excepting the wickedness of implicating an unfortunate 
child, who would have been a victim either to the profligate who had 
bought her with her lands, or the guilty foreign adventurer who mur- 
dered him. The noble child, thus a widow twice before she was four- 
teen, was finally married to the duke of Somerset, who possessed a 
greater share of pride than wealth. When old enough to take the 
responsibility of her own actions, the duchess of Somerset was respected 
for the propriety of her conduct, and was considered one of the most 
virtuous matrons at the court of queen Mary. 

It suited Swift's party-pen to make out the duchess of Somerset an 
assassin at fourteen, and he trusted to find partisans willing to believe 
him, or at least to pretend to do so, when he thus attacked her in his 
^ Windsor Prophecy" by a string of ill-conditioned puns, addressed to 
the royal widow on the throne: — 

** England, dear England, if I understand, 
Beware of carroit^ {torn Northumberland, 
Carrots sown thin (TAynne) a deeper root may get 
If so be they are in summer set (Somenet.) 
Their cunning's mark (Koningimark) thou, for I have been told 
They atsasrine* when young and poison when old. 
Boot out those carrots — O thou whose name 
Spelled backward and forward is always the same.'' 

This was Anna; for the queen occasionally, like her great-grand- 
mother, Anne of Denmark, accented her name in two syllables, from 
whence her medallists and poets called her Anna. The verses proceed 
to recommend Mrs. Masham to fill the place of the unfortunate lady 
whose carroty locks formed the refrain of this evil lyric : — 

"And keep close to thee always that name 
Which spelled backwards and forwards is dUnoit the same ; 
And England wouldst thou be happy still, 
Bury those carrots under a Hill."* 

Again the wicked wit who wrote this whimsical lampoon showed it 
to Mrs. Masham when it was in print ; but the cautious courtier became 

* The red hair of the duchess of Somerset ' Meaning asioitinats, 

* Masham. * The family name of Mrs. Masham 
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greatly alanned, and entreated him still more earnestly to suppress it, as 
an attack on the duchess of Somerset would deeply anger the queen. 
The author aflected to stop the printing of it ; but the attempt made the 
squib run like wildfire, and it very soon reached the person it was aimed 
at, who laid it by, and bided her time of showing it to the queen. 

Meantime, a compromise was effected between her majesty and her 
new ministry; the Tories agreed that the duchess was to remain in 
office, and the queen yielded the point in contest between the duchess 
of Somerset and the Tory ministry, by permitting the creation of the 
twelve new peers, which carried the measures of the court in the house 
of lords ; they were gazetted December 28, 171 1. Mrs. Masham's hus- 
band being one of this batch, became in consequence a peer of Great 
Britain. Samuel Masham's claims to this honour were not very dis- 
tinguished, independently of the personal services the queen had ex- 
perienced from his better half. The bitter pen of the duchess of Marl- 
borough does not greatly exaggerate when she thus describes the nonen- 
tity of the new peer : ^ Mr. Masham, in so long a war, though made a 
general, I believe never saw fire in his life ; he always attended his wife 
and the queen's bassett-table, being at court upwards of twenty years, 
and being a soft, good-natured, insignificant man, always making low 
bows to everybody, and ready to skip to open a door.''* 

Qjueens' pockets from the days of Elizabeth to Anne were mysterious 
repositories : within whose diplomatic folds reposed the destinies and 
advancements of the gentles and peers of the land. ^ I never was so 
much surprised," saith one of the reminiscences of lord Dartmouth,' 
^ as when the queen drew a list of twelve lords out of her pocket, and 
ordered me to bring warrants for them, there not having been the least 
intimation before it was to be put in execution. I asked her, ^ If her 
majesty designed to have them all made at once P 

^Her majesty answered by inquiring ^If Lord Dartmouth made 
exceptions to the legality of the measure ?' 

^ ^ No,' replied his lordship, * only as to its expediency.' 

^ The queen rejoined, ^ that she had made fewer lords than any of her 
predecessors ;' and added, ^ Tou see, my lord, that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and the Whigs do all they can to distress me, therefore I must do 
what I can to help myself.' 

^ J told her majesty, * That I thought it my duty to tell her my appre- 
hensions, as well as to execute her commands.' The queen thanked 
me, and said, ^ That she liked the measure as little as I did, yet found 
not that any one could propose a better expedient.' "' 

^ Inedited Letter of the DuoheM of Marlboroagh, Coxe MSS. Masbam waa, 
in point of descent, of a very different degree ih>in his wife. He was, in fact, 
a remote kinsman of the queen, by legitimate descent from George Plantagenet, 
duke of Clarence, through the illustrious Margaret, countess of Salisbury. He 
was a representative of the ill-fated and persecuted line of Pole. (See Burke^s 
Extinct Peerage.) Masham was very poor, being the eighth son of a ruined 
caTalier baronet, but his descent rendered his wife eligible to any court office in 
the gif» of the crown. 

* Lord Dartmouth's Notes on Burnet's Own Times, rol. ri. p. 87. *Ibid. 
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Three peers' eldest sons were called by writ to the house of lords in 
this extraordinary creation ; nine commoners inade up the twelve peer* 
ages, whose portentous appearance, out of her majesty's pocket, had 
startled lord Dartmouth. 

It has been shown, that the preliminaries of the peace with France 
had been received by the queen as early as October; but no clause in 
the articles had mentioned her expatriated brother or sister, neither what 
was to become of the queen, her father's widow, and the English colony 
of emigrants at St. Germains. All the Jacobites, whose party force in 
England had aided queen Anne to break the chains of the family-junta, 
were aghast at this contempt; and they bitterly blamed and even threat- 
ened the envoy, Mesnager, with bringing on his own head the wrath of 
his monarch, Liouis XIV. One of his colleagues, abbe Gualtier, declared, 
^ that if he could but have a private conference with queen Anne, or 
liberty to speak his mind to her, though others were present, he was 
able to give her such an account of the dying expressions of her father, 
James 11., in regard to the prince of Wales being really her brother, that 
her majesty could never enjoy the kingdom of heaven without she sur- 
rendered the crown of Great Britain to him whose riffht it was.'' The 
enthusiasm of the abb6 by no means suited the policy of Mesnager, 
who, according to his own account, forthwith read the poor priest a 
severe private lecture ^on his departure from the orthodoxy of the 
Roman-catholic church, by daring to give out that queen Anne, as a 
heretic, could ever enjoy the kingdom of heaven, let her conduct be 
whateoever it might." * A good proof, if any more were needed, that 
worldly-minded statesmen usually surpass in bigotry the priesthood ; a 
harder worldling than the diplomatist, Mesna^r, cannot easily be found. 
Notwithstanding the brow-beating of his prmcipal, abbe Gualtier tried 
to introduce the subject he had at heart to some of the queen's minis- 
ters ; ^ but," adds Mesnager, ^ they would not so much as stay in the 
room when the young king's (James Stuart's) name was mentioned." 
Mesnager was tlie less anxious to introduce the name of the chevalier, 
even in the secret articles of peace, because he declares that his sove- 
reign, Louis XIY., had used this expression — ^' If queen Anne insists on 
it, you must give him (the chevalier) up to his fortune ; we must not be 
ruined on his account — you understand me?" which last sentence 
the king of France repeated more than once. There is no doubt that 
this general agreement to drop all mention of the queen's brother greatly 
facilitated the progress of the treaty. 

The Jacobite ladies in the queen's household were utterly discontented 
with the manner in which the interest of their prince had been nullified 
in the treaty. Lady Jersey, and perhaps lady Winchelsea, had so much 
to say on the subject to Mesnager, that he thought proper to urge to the 
noble official by whom he was usually introduced to the queen's pre- 
sence, the same arguments that Gualtier had proposed to propound to 
her majesty. On which the nobleman assured him, that if the exhorta- 

' Minutes of Negotiation of M. Mesnager, p. 109. 
TOL. zu. — 24 
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tions were ui^ed to her of her hther oo his death-bed, <<qneen Anne 
would hare soniethiog very pertineDt to anewer." 

Meenager obsenred, ^ that so much as this peace was discussed hy 
the queen, there must be some moment or other when she mentioned 
her brother, and that nothing could be more apropos than at such time 
to ask her majesty what her pleasure was, and how she would please to 
have him dispose of himself?^ 

The nobleman assured him, ^ that although reasonable as well as 
natural, yet he knew not whether it could be done ? but if such an 
opportunity presented, he would let him know." ' 

Five or six days passed away, at the end of which time a message 
came to invite Mesnager to sup with that nobleman, supposed by some 
to be the duke of Shrewsbury, by others the duke of Buckingham, but 
evidently a step lower in the peerage. Many circumstances point at 
lord Delawarr.* 

^ He told me," said Mesnager, ^< that he had just been drinking tea 
in the apartments of a lady very near the queen, [evidently indicating 
lady MashamJ which lady had been very freely discussing the lately 
signed preliminaries of peace, and I think, M. de Mesnager,' continn^ 
he, ^ that you and her should have a conference, for by my ^th the 
women dare say anything V " He then continued repeating the words, 
to Mesnager, of the Jacobite lady. ^ My lord," said she, ^ I cannot make 
out these dark things you call preliminaries ; I wish you could read me 
a lecture of politics upon them." 

^'Lord, madam P replied Mesnager's friend, continuing the narratiTe, 
^you are a better politician than I r" 

^ Not I," answered lady Masham, ^ I am all in the dark about them." 

^' Cannot you stay till they explain themselves ?" To this she re- 
plied, laughing, ^ We women, you know, my lord, love to come at the 
eclaircissement" 

^ Well, madam, where is your difficulty ?" 

Here she answered, softly, ^ Why, what is it you mean to do with the 
pretender ? — so. Monsieur Mesnager, you know, he is called among our 
people, and sometimes not by his worst enemies, if company be present." 

The noble lord, who does not seem to be the most valiant of bis 
species, here added to Mesnager, ^ that he was not a little startled, for 
there were not less than three ladies present, but all belonging to the 
royal household." 

The lady then proposed that some ambiguity should be left in the 
article which guaranteed the succession to the line of Hanover, and that 
by a verbal agreement the queen and Louis XTV. should construe it their 
own way, if they saw occasion. It seems that this righteous mode of 
arranging difficulties had already been proposed by Mesnager, and his 
noble inK>rmer assured him ^ that the coincidence very much struck him 
as if the lady and himself had previously compared notes," which could 

' Minates of Negotiation of M. Mesnager, p. 254 to 260. 

'Aocording to Swifl's Journal, this nobleman had succeeded lord Jersey ai 
lord'charaberlain of the household ; he mentions him in a discontented manner 
•* s« one who would do no good to any party.'* i 
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not have been the case, as lady Masham was at that time unknown to 
the French envoy. With some passion, she continued alluding to the 
unfortunate James Stuart: ^Will ye drive him about the world as a 
vagabond ? — will ye oblige the king of France to do nothing for him ? — 
will ye ruin him here, too ? — and will ye have the queen starve her own 
brother?" 

To this remonstrance, the nobleman told Mesnager he replied, ^ I did 
not think sh^ was so serious as T found she was,'^ that ^ I believed she 
would allow 1 was for starving no one, but she also knew on what 
ticklish terms we stood in England, as our enemies wanted nothing more 
to let loose the mob upon us, but to say we were for bringing in the 
pretender.'* 

^ Lord P' said the lady, half merrily, ^ what a parcel of statesmen the 
queen has here ! Why, it is no wonder that the queen herself is so 
frightened, every now and then, at the Whigs, when all you men are so 
feint-hearted ? If ever the young gentleman does come here, as 1 don't 
question but he will, I hope he will call ye all to account for a parcel 
of '' 

•* Cowards and defectors,'* subjoined the nobleman; "you had as 
good, my lady, have spoken it out — perhaps we should not be such 
cowards, if the queen would be advised." 

**Here my lord broke off the discourse," says Mesnager, **and on my 
pressing him to go on, he owned the conversation became wholly serious, 
and of a turn that would compromise hi^ liberty or life ; besides," he 
continued, " the queen came into the room and interrupted us." * 

Of course, the astute French diplomatist became the more eager to 
know what passed after queen Anne was made a party, in a discussion 
so nearly concerning her royal dignity, and after due entreaty, his in- 
formant continued, " that at the moment the Jacobite lady was exclaiming 
against the chevalier being left to the mercy of the Dutch, to be starved, 
or worse — adding louder than usual, ^Can you think, my lord, but the 
queen must have many thoughts of this kind ? can she be easy regarding 
her own brother ?' 

" Just as she repeated the word * brother,' the queen came into the 
room. ^ What f said her majesty to the lady Masham, ^ are you always 
talking politics ?' 

" ' Lord, madam,' replied the lady, merrily, * here's my lord' — naming 
him to the queen — * turned Whig.' 

" ^ 1 cannot think that,' observed her majesty. 

" ^ He's turned cruel and barbarous ; and that,' exclaimed the lady, < is, 
I think, the same thing.' 

^ ' What is the matter ?' asked the queen. 

"^Nay, madam, it is all before your majesty in the fine new nrelimi- 
naries here.' " 

By which it may be supposed that some copies had been printed, or 
circulated, among the ministers and officials of the palace ; it is certain 

* Minutes by Mesnager. 
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that they were disseminated over the country in a very few hours after 
the queen had announced her approval, at her supper at Windsor Castle. 

^^ The preliminaries have been the dispute," continued the lady to the 
queen. ^ I tell my lord, here, that they are so worded that they will 
neither let your majesty do anything for a certain person^ or do it them- 
■elves ! I suppose they would be rid of him at any rate ! I wish they 
would tell your majesty what to do with him ?" 

The answer of Anne is too characteristic of her mode of thinking and 
phraseology to permit a doubt that she uttered the very words. 

^ J can never get one of them so much as to speak of him,'' said the 
queen, ^^or to answer me a question about him — and 1 donH presR them, 
but I hope they will do as becomes themP 

The nobleman who narrated this extraordinary scene to Mesnager, 
here thought proper to interpose, and without noticing the remarkable 
words the queen had uttered, made a diversion in her favour, by address* 
ing the Jacobite lady : ^^ Madam, you complain of the ministers doing 
nothing in that aflair ; perhaps you do not know what is oflered by soma 
persons at this very time?" 

^ Not I, indeed," replied the lady ; ^ all things are so locked up with 
my lord-treasurer (Harley, earl of Oxford) that we hear nothing. Lord- 
treasurer it so incommunicable that all the queen herself gets from him 
amounts to little more than, ' Be easy, madam — be easy ! things in general 
go well V " 

The nobleman then told Mesnager that he addressed to the queen 
these words : 

^ Madam, your majesty knows that M. Mesnager is still in town ; be 
desires nothing more than to talk freely to you of this matter [viz., of 
the affairs of her brother^ It is quite true, as lady Masham says, that 
your ministers are afraid of meddling with it ; he says, ^ that he has 
something of very great importance to ofler about it, and thinks it hard 
that, after the preliminaries of peace are settled, no one will give him an 
audience on the rest.' If your majesty will be pleased to hear him, 
here is lady Masham, would be the best plenipotentiary in this affidr. 
I'll bring Monsieur Mesnager to wait upon her here in her apartments." 

" With all my heart," returned the lady, ** If her majesty here will 
give me leave ? I won't be afraid as all your politicians are, so that yoa 
neither dare speak nor hear !" 

^ I think," observed the queen, ^ there can be no harm in this any 
more than in the preliminaries, to hear what they oflfer ?" 

^This was the conclusion of the dialogue," continued Mesnager's 
informant, adding, significantly, ^ I doubt not that the next time I see the 
queen, she will ask, ^ If I have brought you, and where you are ?' for 
•he seems mighty willing to talk of the business." ' 

^^I told him," resumes Mesnager, in commenting on the discourse 

with the queen, ^^that he had done me only justice in telling the queen 

that I desired nothing more than to talk freely of that a&ir, [the destina^ 

'on of the pretender j] and as the women had so much more courage 

' Minutes of Negotiation by M. Mesnager, p. 260 to p. 266. 
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than the men, T should be as glad of a female plenipotentiary as of any 
other. Only I desired the favour of being called to a conference as soon 
as possible, because the time drew near when I must be gone, as the 
king of France had done me the honour of naroinff me for one of the 
plenipotentiaries at the approaching treaty to be held at Utrecht.'' 

The nobleman replied *^ that he was in earnest in naming lady Masham 
to Mesnager, for in truth for his own part he did not care to venture ; 
as for the women, they feared nobody, and that whatever was said to her 
would be soonest carried to the queen. 

^ Nay,'' he added, ^^ perhaps you may sometimes see the queen herself 
on the occasion." 

^ It was not long," continues Mesnager,' ^ afler this, that he carried 
me to court, where I followed him through several apartments. At last, 
we were stopped by the queen chancing to pass out of her drawing- 
room into her closet We paid our obeisances to her majesty, and 
passed on. At length, we came to a room where was a table by the 
£re, and a large easy chair, and a table with two candles and some loose 
cards upon it. I found that this was the apartment of the lady I was to 
meet, that there had been some ladies at cards when the queen came in, 
on which the ladies all fled, that the queen had sat some time there, and 
had only just come away when we met her. The lady I was to meet 
with was attending the queen, but her majesty seeing his lordship and I 
going on to these apartments, had sent that lady to meet us, by whom 
we were found in possession of her chamber. When her ladyship en- 
tered, my noble introducer, I perceived, paid her the greatest respect, 
which, though it gave me no light as to her name or quality, yet it im- 
ported that she was a person fit for me to talk with," meaning on the 
subject under discussion between the sovereigns of Great Britain and 
France. 

" Afler some discourse," continues Mesnager, *' my friend presented 
me to her, and told her ^ that I was the gentleman in commission from 
the king of France, so that she might put confidence in all that 1 should 
say, and that the court at St. Germains were very anxious about the 
share they should have in the negotiations as to the chevalier' 

^ The lady interrupted him, saying, ^ Pray, my lord, do not call him 
by that barbarous name ! Call him by anything but that and pretender P 

'^ ^ I'll call him by no name that shall offend you,' replied the noble- 
man ; ^ indeed, I cannot talk of him at all. I refer the whole to this 
honourable person and yourself.' 

^^ With that she turned to me (Mesnager), and told me that she should 
be glad to have a little discourse with me on that head. < Lord !' ex- 
claimed she, ^ how shy these politic people are of one another : they are 
frighted at shadows ; for my part, I fear nothing. I '11 hear whatever 
you can say, sir ; and do whatever I can for him. Call him by what 
name you will,' continued she, ^ is he not our queen's brother ? I know 
him by that name, or not at all.' 

^ And with these words she made me sit down. My lord, who con* 

' Minutes of Negotiation by M. Mesnager, p. 260 io p. 26( 
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ducted me, withdrew among some ladies who were pla3riiig cards in the 
next room, and,'' continues Mesnager, ^ I found myself alone with the 
lady Masham. 

^ I was at a loss how to commence, but she soon let me know that 
she expected no ceremony.'' Probably, the lady-plenipotentiary ima- 
gined that the French envoy paused out of doubt regarding her qualifi- 
cations for the important office with which she had been inrested^ for 
she added, with some tact : ^ I know well what you have been doing 
here, Monsieur, for I have been always with the queen when my loid 

' has given her majesty an account of the private discourses yon 

two have had, for this is the room into which the queen always retreated 
to hear it.' The lady then related to me several heads of our discourses, 
which convinced me that what she said was true." 

The veneration excited in the French envoy, by this information, was 
excessive ; after rising and making the confidante of the queen a suffi- 
cient number of court-bows, he ofilered to show her his credentials. 
Lady Masham seemed to have been embarrassed by the officiousness of 
the man. 

" No ; by no means," she replied ; " I am no plenipotentiary, but I 
know the meaning of our interview is, that we should talk of the poor 
distressed branch of the royal family in exile in your country. We are 
very anxious about hina.*' 

^^ Madam," replied Mesnager, ^ the chief of what I have in commis- 
sion from the king my master, is to know what is her majesty's plea- 
sure to have done m this case." 

^And toe are at the greatest loss about it imaginable," said lady 
Masham ; ^^ toe must not appear to have the least concern about him ; 
we know that the Whigs will oblige us to push at his destruction, if 
possible." 

^^ But, Madam," returned Mesnager, ^ the king hopes you will not go 
to such a length ?" 

Upon which she drew a little table which stood by her nearer, and 
desired him to sit down, for the polite envoy had risen from the seat 
where she had first established him, in order to perform all the bows 
and homages he deemed due to the confidante of queen Anne. 

^^ With the most obliging freedom," continues Mesnager, ^' this lady 
told me, ^ that she was glad to have an opportunity to converse with me 
on this tender subject — for all the ministers were afraid to speak of it, 
even in private to the queen herself; but if I thought fit to communicate 
to her, what I was charged with on this head, she could assure me she 
should not be so shy, but would place the statement before her majesty.' " 

The chicanery regarding the interpretation of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion-clause in the articles of peace was all the French envoy had to pro- 
pose, and this was little to the satisfaction of the favourite of queen Anne. 
The cunning diplomatist urged the lady, in the name of her sovereiCTi, 
to make some communication respecting her wishes in regard to the dts- 

* Probably Jersey, for he had been the principal negotiator, until death with- 
'•ew him, suddenly, from the treaty, in Augast, 1711. 
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inherited heir of Great Britain, and the lady, with more candour than 
beseemed a states woman, urged the helplessness of her royal mistresi 
and the cruelty of the case. 

Two points Mesnager submitted to her consideration. The first was 
framing the article of peace, which treated of the succession in that am- 
biguous manner, ^ that it should refer to the house of Hanover or to the 
chevalier St George, as queen Anne and Louis XIV. might hereafter de- 
termine ;'' the other was, ^ that the chevalier might, when obliged to 
withdraw from France, be settled in some country, or state, at a conve- 
nient distance both from France and England.'' 

** These,'' observed the queen's confidante, when taking leave of Mes- 
nager, ^^are difficult points," and she added ^' that she must take time to 
think of them, but she would have another conference in a day or two." 

The lady then called the noble lord " who," observes Mesnager, ** was 
ritUroducteur d^ambassadeurs for that time, to go out with me." 

In the interview which succeeded in the course of three days between 
lady Masham and Mesnager, they discussed the same points in every 
possible manner, and the artful negotiator led the lady to the considera- 
tion of Lorraine, or some place on the Rhine, as the future abode of the 
chevalier. 

Lady Masham, who seemed to state facts with single-heartedness 
enough, gave the following picture of the position of her royal mistress, 
of which no one can deny the historical accuracy. 

^ It is," she said, ^' the present unhappiness of the queen to possess 
the throne of her brother, to which she had no other claim than what 
the political measures had made legal, and in some sort necessary. But 
this, she added, ^^ she truly believed, gave her majesty oftentimes secret 
uneasiness. Nor was it all the misfortune. By the same necessity of 
state she was obliged, not only against her disposition, but even against 
her principles, to promote the continuance of her usurpation, not only 
beyond her own life, but for ever." 

To this statement lady Masham did not add, (for perhaps she did not 
know the fact), that the severest sting in the conscience of queen Anne 
must have been her participation in, and perhaps original invention of, 
the vile falsehoods which were more injurious to her brother than the 
inevitable necessity of excluding him from the throne of Great Britain, 
on account of his adherence to his father's religion. For there is dig- 
nity in suflering for conscience' sake, which is reverenced by the whole 
world ; and if James Stuart wore no crown, he was at the same time 
exempt from the cares and anguish of royalty, which had weighed, from 
time immemorial, peculiarly heavy on his race. Tet he had been 
doomed, even before his birth, to the scorn of the world as an impostor, 
and at the same time is very gravely reproached for inherhiTig the fate 
of the Stuarts, as their representative, by his contemporary historians, 
though they would neither allow him to have been the son of his father 
nor his mother. 

Lady Masham continued, authorized as she then was, to speak in her 
royal mistress'^s name, as follows — 

^ What an inexpressible satisfaction it would be to her majesty to see 
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herself delivered from the fatal necessity of doing so much wrong; and 
if it could be possible, with safety to the religion and liberties of her 
snbjects, to have her brother restored to his rights, at least aAer her de- 
cease, if it could not be done before. It was true, the queen did not see 
her way clearly through this, and it seemed next to impossible, for the 
rage and aversion of the greatest part of the common people to the re- 
turn of her brother had grown to such a height ^ Nay,'^ continued 
lady Masham, ^ the queen found it impossible to enter on any treaty of 
peace, without entering at the same time into the strongest engagements 
possible for confirming the succession to the house of Hanover. A 
thing,'' added she, ^ that I am sure is all our aversions.'' 
y^ Mesnager, according to his own account, made some very lengthy and 
double-minded replies to these representations; he, however, led the 
ideas of the favourite, and consequently of the queen, to concur with his 
previously expressed recommendation of Lorraine as the best place of 
retreat for tlie exiled prince ; likewise he agreed with lady Masham on a 
mode of correspondence, and promised to furnish a cipher and key for 
their communications.* 

Mesnager entreated that their final interview might be the succeeding 
evening, because it was more than time that he should be in France, as 
her majesty's plenipotentiaries were already named, and would be at 
Utrecht before he could possibly receive his monarch's instniotions, and 
give him personally an account of this negotiation. 

Accordingly, the third and last interview with lady Masham took 
place the following evening. The discussion was chiefly an interchange 
of compliments ; her ladyship told the French envoy, ^ that she was 
charged to let him know how well he was with the queen, and how 
agreeable it was to her majesty to hear that he was appointed by his 
royal master, Louis XIV., as one of his plenipotentiaries at Utrecht" 

^ Lady Masham then went to her cabinet, and calling me to come to 
her," says the French envoy, ^ she took out of a purse of crimson vel- 
vet made up like a case, and fiistened with a gold clasp, her majesty's 
picture set round with diamonds. I started back a little, and prepared 
to receive it on my knee, which she understood immediately, but would 
not sufler me." 

^ For, sir," she said, ^ I do not tell yon that the queen of Great Britain 
presents you this miniature, but be assured by U how satis&ctory your 
visits have been, and how much honour i think it to hand this present 
to you ?" 

^ AAer this I took my leave," pursues Mesnager, ^ wondering much 
within myself that such a mean character should be attributed to this 
lady, as some have made public ; but I must add, that she seemed to me 
as worthy of the fevour of the queen as any woman I have ever con- 
versed with in my life." ■ 

So ended these remackable scenes between the favourite lady of queen 
Anne and the envoy of Louis XIV. ; notwithstanding some discrepancies, 

* Some letters which passed between them are appended to the *< Minutes f* 
they are thorooKhly destitute of interest or information. 
Minutes or Negotiation bjr Mesnager, p. 280 — 290. 
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there are coincidences between the despatches of the marquis de Torcy, 
the minister of Louis XIV. and this narrative, which render it, in the 
main, worthy of historical credit 

Mesnager departed to France next day, held his conference with Louis 
XIV^ and joined the congress at Utrecht, as a French plenipotentiary, 
January 18, 1712. 

One of the most remarkable features of the new administration was, 
that the queen had appointed a clergyman as her principal palace-minis- 
ter, by placing the privy-seal in the hands of Dr. John Robinson, bishop 
of Bristol. It was likewise her wish that, through the agency of a pre- 
late of the church of England, her war- wearied people should receive 
the blessings of peace. It was the first instance of a church-of-England 
clergyman holding any office in the government since the reign of 
Charles L* An <^d circumstance marked the appointment of bishop 
Robinson, lord-privy-seal, to negotiate the peace at Utreeht; — in his 
short voyage between England and the Low Countries, he experienced 
a very extraordinary loss : he lost New-Tear's Day, the New-Tear's 
Day of 1712; for he set sail on the 29th of December, Old Style, and 
he found himself after two days' prosperous vo3rage at his journey's end, 
considerably advanced in the month of January ; for the congress at 
Utrecht reckoned, like all the Christian world except England and Rus- 
sia, by the New Style. The incident is touched upon in his Windsor 
Prophecy, with humorous quaintness, by Swift, who declared that when 
the holy plenipotentiary — 

** Shall not see New-year's Day in all that year, 
Then let old England make good cheer : 
Windsor and Bristow* then shall be 
Joined together in the Low Countree. 
Then shall the tall black Daventry bird 
Speak against peace full many a word." 

The earl of Nottingham's tall, dark person is here designated by the 
allusion to his &mily name of Finch. It seems he was still most ve- 
hement against peace. 

The ratification of the peace of Utrecht, perhaps the most trite subject 
In modern history, cannot occupy much room in these pages, although 
its heavy memory has been awakened from the sleep into which its own 
ineffiible dulness had consigned it, together with the works of its con- 
temporary historians for nearly a century, by the cry lately raised in its 
name against the marriage of the duke of Montpensier and the second 
daughter of Spain. 

' It is tme that archbishop Tennison had been named as one of the nine re- 
gents repeatedly, in the alwenoes of William III., but he took little part in go- 
vernment. 

* Dt, Robinson was dean of Windsor, as well as bishop of Bristol, and the 
peace-congress of Uuecht was of course held in the Low Coantrie«. 
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QUEEN REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



CHAPTER XL 

Queen Anne receives an unwelcome ambassador — Her disgust at his tie-wig — 
Queen's Tory drawing-room — Queen presents prince Eugene with a sword 
worth 4000/. — The Whig ladies desert the queen^s drawing-room — Queen^t 
operatic entertainments — Conspiracy to depose or control the queen — Her 
fareM'eil audience of prince Eugene — Queen witnesses an expounding of pro- 
phecy — Receives a Scottish antiquary — Orders the performance of the tragedy 
of " Mary Queen of Scots' — Receives news of the death of her sister, Louisa 
Stuart — Shows lord Dartmouth a letter from Louis XIV. on this event — 
Queen's intentions for this princess — Queen ill with an autiunn fever — She is 
informed of the death of lord Godolphin — ^Discusses his character with lord 
Dartmouth — Her reminiscences concerning the revolution — Other gossiping 
conversations of the queen with Dartmouth — ^Threats of the duchess of Marl- 
borough to disgrace the queen — Queen protected by her premier, who /brces 
Marlborough to leave England — His duchess gives away the queen's picture 
and departs — Threatens the queen with printing her letters in Holland — 
Jacobites in the queen's palace — Honours and favour bestowed by the queeu 
on the duke of Hamilton — Her plans reversed by his tragical death — Qneeo 
engaged in a dispute regarding the bishopric of Hereford — Her partiality to 
the duchess of Somerset — Jest on the queen's speech to parliament — ^Her 
speech delayed by ill health — Queen announces the peace of Utrecht to par 
liiiment — Statistics of her reign — Her letters of remonstrance against execu 
tions — Queen appoints Swift as dean of St Patrick's — ^Alarming illness of the 
queen — Reports of her death — Her letters to Hanover— Rewards d'Urfey for 
satirizing the electress Sophia, Slo, 

The queen^s firmness had to stand a new trial, before the final dis- 
missal of the remnant of the Marlborough faction. When the treaty of 
peace seemed to progress in a decidedly favourable manner before the 
congress of Utrecht, prince Eugene was sent by the new emperor to 
England, ostensibly whh compliments regarding his election ; likewise, 
to use his powers of persuasion to induce the queen to continue the wiu 
at her own expense. It was well known, that prince Eugene meant to 
exert, to the utmost, his military popularity with the English, as the 
colleague of Marlborough in most of his victories, to Support the war- 
faction against the queen. Dark hints are thrown out by most contem- 
poraries relative to the intrigues used by this imperial general and am- 
bassador during his sojourn in LfOndon. It is certain, that the qneea 
made every possible excuse to delay his visit; and the admiral of her 
majesty ^s fleet on the Dutch coast, to avoid sailing, pleaded the contra- 
riety of wind and weather ; but the prince came on board, complaining 
of the loss of his time, and was safely landed at Greenwich, January ^ 

(286) 
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1712, despite of all impediments.* Leicester House, Leicester-square, 
was the abode assigned to prince Eugene by her majesty.' 

'< He was not to see the queen till six this evening^'' wrote Swift, 
January 7th. ^ I hope and believe he comes too late to do the Whig 
cause any good. I went at six to see him at court, but he was gone in 
to the queen, and when he came out, Mr. Secretary St John, who in- 
troduced him to her majesty, walked so near him, that he quite screened 
him with his great periwig." 

The wig costume of the court of the royal Anne was, throughout his 
visit, a source of no little tribulation to Eugene of Savoy : the eclipse 
of his person, by the flowing periwig of Mr. Secretary St. John, was the 
least of his mortifications. He was very soon made sensible that her 
Britannic majesty had taken ofience at his venturing into her august pre- 
sence without being adorned in one of these formidable appendages. 
Eugene of Savoy had committed this outrage knowingly and wilfully ; 
for Hoflman, his imperial ipaster's resident minister, had solemnly warned 
him of the result before he entered the presence-chamber at St. Jameses 
^-^ That queen Anne could not abide any one that was presented to her 
without a full-bottomed periwig, whereas his wig was a tied-up wig." 

The prince, who was already in the royal ante-chamber, exclaimed, 
^ I know not what to do ; I never had a long periwig in my life, and 1 
have sent to all my valets and footmen to know whether any of them 
have one, that I might borrow it, but not one has such a thing." ' He 
spoke with impatience and contempt, which being duly reported to queen 
Anne, increased her indignation at the intrusion of a tie-wig. The poor 
queen was, in truth, most unwilling to receive, yet dared not decline, the 
visit of this unwelcome guest. Forced to treat him publicly with every 
demonstration of respect, and to order the preparation of costly gifts for 
his acceptance, yet Anne, in private, gave many indications of sadness 
and suUenness, and vented her temper to her familiar friends, by cap- 
tious remarks on his dress, especially concerning the improper species 
of periwig which the Italian hero audacionsly carried into her august 
presence. 

The beauty of prince Eugene was not sufficiently remarkable to au- 
thorize the queen^s extreme solicitude respecting the outward adorn- 
ments ; for Swift adds to his description of her warlike visitor : ^^ I saw 
prince Eugene at court to-day ; he is plaguy yellow, and literally ugly 
besides." * 

The queen was, soon after, taken with a fit of gout, kept from chapel 
all Sunday, and was supposed to be politically indisposed. ^^ If the 
queen^s gout increases, it will spoil sport," wrote Swift ; ^ for prince 
Eugene has two fine suits made up against her birth-day, and her ma- 
jesty IS to present him then with a sword worth 4000Z., the diamonds 
set transparent." 

The queen's recovery, however, enabled her to keep this remarkable 

' Cunningham's History of England, toI. iL p. 402. 

■ Swift's Journal, Feb. 1711-12. 

*Swift*s Journal, January 7, 1711-12; likewise Correspoodenoe 

*Ibid., 1711-12 
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birth-day according to the splendid preparations made for its celebration. 
All the Whig officials, ladies and lords, bad been cleared out of the 
court-places, in pursuance of Swift's recent advice, and the new occu- 
pants were to be presented to her on their appointments. ^ The yice- 
chamberlain told me,'' wrote SwiA, ^ a few days previously, that lady 
Rialton, Marlborough's eldest daughter, had yesterday resigned her em- 

Sloyment of lady of the bed-chamber, and that lady Jane Hyde, lord 
lochester's daughter (a mighty pretty girl) is to succeed. Lady Sun- 
derland, the second Marlborough daughtef, is to resign in a day or two." 
Next day, the journal continues : ^^ It is not lady Jane Hyde who has 
succeeded lady Rialton as the queen's bed-chamber lady, but her aunt, 
lady Catherine Hyde, daughter of the late lord Rochester, the queen's 
uncle." 

Prince £ugene himself was not so indifferent in regard to wigs as he 
chose to affirm. In a letter of lord Gal way, (written with his left hand, 
because his right had been cut off, clean as with a razor, in his late dis- 
astrous Spanish campaign,) he speaks as if prince Eugene had been 
making the most alaborate toilet in Christendom, in order to congratu- 
late queen Anne on her birth-day — perhaps to obliterate the disgust and 
displeasure with which her Britannic majesty had surveyed his tie-wig 
at his first presentation^ 

LoBB Galwat to Luit RvttSLL.* 

«Rookley,[l711.] 
«! thank your ladyship for the news you send. Let prince Eugene be neveno 
oarefull of getting floe cloaks and a fine wigg, I beUeve he will not make sc 
good a figure in the assembly as he would at the heed of an army, though he is 
capable of making a good figure anywhere. I believe the spectators will miss 
the two ladies that have quitted, but especially my lady Sunderland." 

The two ladie« alluded to by lord Oalway were the fair daughters of 
the handsome duke and duchess of Marlborough ; they man^ested no 
more active enmity to their formeriy indulgent royal mistress than per- 
▼ersely depriving her of the splendour of their charms at her Tory 
drawing-room ; they seem to have been persuaded by their flatterers that 
the queen's receptions would be utterly extinguished without them. 
The manner in which the discarded faction showed their contempt is 
thus described : 

^^ The lords and ladies," wrote Swifl, ^ have all their fine clothes 
ready against the queen's birth-day to-morrow. I saw several mighty 
fine, and 1 hope there will be a great appearance^ in spile of Ihat spiteful 
French fashion of the Whiggish ladies not to come, which they have all 
resolved, to a woman. I hope it will spirit the queen more against them 
than ever," 

It seems that important birth-day of the queen passed off with great 
eelat^ notwithstanding the angry secession of the Marlborough beauties 
and their faction. Prince Eugene, at the same drawing-room, presented 

' Copied, by permission, ttom the collection of his grace the duke of Devon- 
shire. Lady Russell was not the celebrated Rachel, who had been dead soma 
years. 
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his amiable person before queen Anne, respectfully enveloped in a full- 
bottomed wig of proper court proportions. ^ Her majesty did not give 
him the diamond sword, worth four thousand pounds, with all the world 
locking on, as expected. The gift was made privately before the cour- 
tiers were admitted ; no one was by when her majesty gave the sword 
to prince Eugene, excepting her lord-chamberlain." 

^ 1 went to dine at lord Masham's at three that day," wrote Swift, 
^ and met all the company just coming from court (out of St. Jameses 
Palace)— a mighty crowd---they stayed long for their coaches. I had 
an opportunity of seeing sevend lords and ladies of my acquaintance in 
their fineries." Lady Ashbumham (the beautiful daughter of the duke 
of Ormond)' was consideied the belle of that brilliant birth-day. 

The Marlborough ladies occupied a window in St. James's palace, 
commanding a view of the whole brilliant scene ; to show their dis- 
respect and indifi^rence to the royal birthday, they sat, in the sight of 
all the court, in their morning wrappers. Lady Wharton, who was of 
their party, not contented with this passive defiance to her majesty, sal- 
lied out, all in her nndress (looking hideously ugly, according to Swift's 
taste), amidst the Boble crowd then waiting at St. James's gates until 
their coachmen and running footmen had fought their way up with their 
separate carriagea. Among the melee wa9 a new chariot, which cost the 
owner UOl, ; ^ the mob huzzaed it as mnch as they did prince Eugene," 
says SwiA. 

The same evening her majesty was preaent at one of her fiivourite 
musical entertainments, consisting of selections from the newly intro- 
duced ciperas; she was much better the next day, after her exertions; 
and Swih, who has commemorated her proceedings on this occasion, 
^lamented that she now took little exercise." By the way, lady 
Masham and her kinsman Harley are said to have first gained her ma- 
jesty's favour by their attention to her taste for concerts.^ 

Among these gay reminiscences of queen Anne'« Tory birth-day, ru- 
mours existed tlmt a formidable current of events was rolling beneath 
its courtly splendours. Prince Eugene, all agreed, arrived fbr the pur- 
pose of obstructing the peace. But he is likewise accused of being the 
leader of a formidable conspiracy against the queen.' His advice being 
to the duke of Marlborough to suborn the bands of ruffians called Mo- 
hocks, to scour the streets by night, and strike terror in the populace 
by whom the qveen was beloved ; to set fire to London in different 
places, especially the palace of St. James's, where the queen then lodged, 
when the guards on duty were commanded by an officer in the Whig 

'Swifl mentions the untimely death of this lovely yotmg woman, a few weeks 
afterwards, with more feeling than he is supposed capable of expressing. The 
deep grief of the duke, her father, seemed infectious. 

* Cunningham's History of Great Britain. The fact that they organized sucfi 
entertainments for queen Anne is very likely, but is only preserved by this an 
thor, although Abigail Masham's taste for music, at well as mimicry, is onco 
mentioned by her cousin of Marlborough's manuscripts ; likewise that her bro- 
ther, Jack Hill, sang well, and was a good mimic. 

' Coxe MSS., Brit Museum. 
Y0L.X1I. — 25 t 
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interest , that Marlborough, at the head of the guards, should seize the 
Tower, the Bank, and public offices, make the queen prisooer, and by 
terror force her to sign warrants for inquiry into the Jacobite corres- 
pondence of Abigail Masbam, Bolingbroke, ic^ put them X9 death, and 
force her to dissolve parliament There is,^ says Coxe, *^ no evidence 
of the truth of these intentions but the leuers of Plunket the Jacobite.^ 

Such may be tlie case, but the contempofary assertions of Plunket are 
confirmed by much collateral evidence, which nuiy be gathered from 
historians even of the Whig party, besides the current report that many 
o( the leaders of the Whig faction were personally engaged in nocturnal 
acts of violence. Among others, it is said that Thomas Burnet, the pro- 
fligate son of the bishop,* was publicly pointed out as the most mis- 
chievous amongst the Mohock ruffians. 

The mysterious alarms concerning the Mohocks were likewise ac- 
companied by superstitious terrors. According to a contemporary, 
Alexander Cunningham,' ^ these evil-doers were never seen in daylight ; 
nay, many persons averred they were never seen at all, yet they tor- 
mented women and children, or helpless and infirm men, whom they 
caught in the streets at night Great talk of marvellous dreams and the 
appearance of demons and spirits, witches and hags was prevalent It 
is supposed these follies were deliberately invented to divert the thoughts 
of the people from the negotiations of peace that were then proceeding.^' 
However that may be« perty rage broke into madness at this juncture ; 
toor-mobs and peooc-mobe traversed the streets of London, and a very 
tragic event took place in consequence. ^ As prince Eugene's nephew 
was passing along the streets, and rashly encountering some of the meaa 
and furious rabble, he was so roaghly handled by them that he fell sick 
and died."' Not long after this accident, prince Eugene had his &re- 
well audience of the queen, and withdrew from this country, Mardi 13^ 
wishing perhaps that he had pemutted the islanders to settle their dis- 
putes without his interference. 

In the spring of 1712, Uoyd the bishop of Worcester, then an aged 
man, demanded an audience of queen Anne, and, with much mystery, 
said, ^ that he thought it his duty to acquaint her that the city of Rome 
would be utterly destroyed by fire, and the church of Rome extinct in 
less than four years, and that if her majesty would have the patience to 
listen to him, he would prove it beyond all contradiction." The queen 
made an appointsMnt witli him in the forenoon of the next day. A 
great Bible was sent for, which was all the btshq> of Worcester said he 
required. He brought the queen's aged tutor, Compton, bishop of Lon- 
don, with him. The queen ordered the duke of Shrewsbury, Barley 

* SwiA's Journal. The reverend historian was not felicitons in the repatadnit 
and conduct of bis sons. Thomas Burnet, all parties agree, was a daring repro- 
bate ; although, in times when party influence carried all before it, he subse- 
quently adorned the bench. Among his other exploits, sir Walter Scott affirms 
that he wrote the witty Jacobite song on his own &ther'8 death, commeocin^'^ 
^ The fiends were all brawling, 
When Burnet descending.*' 
Cunnmgnam s History of Great Britain, vol. iv. pp. 40], 403* 'Ubid. 
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lord Oxford, lord Dartmouth/ and her fitToarite physician, Dr. Arhnth- 
Aot, to be present at this exposition of prophecy. The ancient bishop^ 
then upwards of eighty years of age, showed great memory and inge- 
nuity in bis quotations and application of texts ; but unfortunately, the 
earl of Oxford differing with him, though most civilly, as to the inter* 
pretation of one, the bishop fell into a violent rage, and turning to the 
queen exclaimed, ^ So says your treasurer, but God says otherwise, 
whether he like it or no P' The queen, seeing the bishop both angry 
and very rude, thought the best way of deciding the dispute was to call 
for her dinner. The bishop, however, went on before the queen could 
make her retreat. He said intemperately, ^ that if he did not know what 
was truth, he was a very unfit person to be trusted with explaining the 
gospels, and therefore desired the queen to dispose of his bishopric to 
some person of greater abilities, if what he said did not prove true ;^' 
then bending forward, he spoke some words to the queen in a very low 
voice, that no one might hear but her majesty, who told lord Dartmouth 
afterwards that the bishop said, ^ that when four years were expired, the 
Saviour would reign personally on the earth for a thousand years.'' ' 

The outbreak of fanatical rage In the revolutionary bishop Lloyd, was 
in all probability excited by his political jealousy of an envoy, then at 
queen Anne's court, solicitSng some relief for the distressed and de- 
pressed members of the episcopal church of Scotland. And the report 
went that queen Anne had at heart the restoration of Scottish episco- 
pacy — not only to toleration, but to some part of the subsistence of 
which William III. had deprived them.' James Anderson, who had 
written on this subject, was presented to her majesty with the ostensible 
object of showing her some very fine seals and ancient charters which 
he had collected. The queen looked at them as graciously as if she 
had known their uses, and seemed to be greatly delighted with them ; 
then, turning to lord Oxford, said, ^ It was her wish that something 
might be done for Mr. Anderson." His lordship replied, ^^Tliat her 
majesty need not press him to take pare of that gentleman, for he was 
the man he designed, out of regard to his great knowledge, to distinguish 
in a particular manner." The distinction proved, however, nothing but 
a request to sit for his picture, that it might take its place in the Har- 
leian collection of resemblances of celebrated men. Such was by no 

* He relates this scene in his Noies to Burnetts Own Times, vol. i. p. 327. 
•Notes to Burnet's Own Times, vol. i p. 327. He lived to see the futility of 

his prophecies. He had been a fanatical dbsenter of the times of Uie civil wars. 

* Most of the documentary historians of this period, among others, Lockhart of 
Cam wath, mention the consternatioti and distress of the Scotch when they found 
that the country was not relieved from the Hthet of Uie Episcopalian church, but 
that the dues ofthe bishops, &c., were granted by William III. to partisans who 
had aided him in attaining his ambitious ends. Thus, although the church was 
overthrown, the Scotch were not relieved from its payments, but were in worse 
case than before j for the church clergy spent their incomes among them, but 
the grantees were absentees, who took the money out of th^ country, and ex- 
acted rigorously the rack-rent from every one. Scotland was still snffering much 
from this cause, in the reign of queen Anne. — ^Lockhart of Carnwath. voL i 
p. 367. 
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means tbe intention of the qaeen, for as Anderson had xnporerished his 
fortune by his historical collections, which would have heen otherwise 
lost to the world, she had designed for him more solid remuneration, in 
place or pension.' 

Another anecdote of queen Anne, connected with literature, comprises 
all that can be quoted concerning any personal interest she took, in it 
In all such instances, unlike her grandfather Charles I., or other rela 
lives of the Stuart line, she never used any judgment of her own, bu 
referred to that of others. 

The tragedy of « Mary queen of Scots," had been written twenty 
years, by John Banks, but had been rejected in the reigns of William 
and Mary, by the master of the revels, who saw political spectres in 
every one of the dramatis persotuB. The queen at last heard of it from 
one of her literary nobles, and requested him to read it, and give her 
his opinion of the dangers the play contained. He assured the queen 
the composition ^ was every way an innocent piece," on which the 
queen herself gave orders to her lord-chamberlain for its performance.* 

The unexpected death of queen Anne's younger sister at St. Germaios,* 
it is said, occasioned her majesty an access of grief, which she felt more 
acutely than anything which haa be&Uen her since the death of her con- 
sort, George of Denmark. The queen showed lord Dartmouth a letter 
addressed to her, which Louis XIV. had written throughout with his 
own hand, announcing to her the death of the young princess, Louisa 
Stuart, her sister, in which the kins had represented her as a most ex- 
alted character. The death of the &ir young princess made a sensation 
in Great Britain which can be little appreciated in these days. Lord 
Godolphin, who had always the earliest intelligence from France, sent 
his confidential agent, Richard Hill, to lord Dartmouth, with the news, 
adding this observation, ^^ that it was the very worst that ever came to 
England." ^ Why does he think so ?" asked lord Dartmouth. ^ Be- 
cause," replied his informant, ^ if anything had happened to the brother, 
and this admirable young princess had been spared, queen Anne would 
have sent for her and married her to a prince Grtorgtf who could have 
no pretensions during her life ; and this measure would have pleased 
every honest man in Uie realm, and made an end of all disputes in fu- 
ture."* 

Queen Anne was destined to see every expectation for the continua* 
tion of the English succession by her near relatives vanish before the 
inexorable fiat of death. Perhaps the country would have permitted 
this youngest daughter of their ro3ral line to have retained her religion 
as the former queen-consorts had done, if she had been married to a 
Lutheran prince ; yet there was no reason to suppose that she would 
have been less firm in its ritual than her brother ; she must, therefore, 
have been very unhappy in England. Some consciousness of the worldly 

^Lookhart of Cftrawath, vol. L p. 371. *Colle]r Gibber's Apology, 318. 

" Lord Dartmouth must mean Fndtrie^ father of our George IIL, the eldest son 
of George, hereditary prince of Hanover, (George U.) Frederio was ten years 
younger than the princess. 

*Lord Dartoooutfl's Notes to Burnet's Own Times, voL vi p. 112, 
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conflicts that peradventare had awaited her if she had survived, must 
have inspired her with the remarkable satisfaction with which she wel- 
comed death in the very flower of her existence.' 

The lamentations of all degrees of the English people for this young 
princess* (of whom even Burnet gives a high character) were incon- 
sistent enough, since she was as Arm in her obnoxious faith as her bro- 
ther ; and the only crime he had committed, to account for the hatred 
and abuse with wliich he was pursued, was his diflference of religion. 
A large portion of the people, it is true, believed the absurd falsehood, 
in regard to his spurious birth, which queen Anne herself had fastened 
on him before he was bom — an iniquity which now began to glare on 
her conscience. 

This unfortunate brother was still persecuted by those who capri- 
ciously lamented his sister Louisa. He had scarcely recovered from the 
same dire disease which had mercifully taken away the companion of 
his youth, when the envoys of queen Anne were forced to hunt him 
from his adopted country before the peace could be ratified. 

A despatch of M. de Torcy, Louis XlV.'s negotiating minister, dated 
June 6, 1712,' says — ^^ You may assure queen Anne that the chevalier 
is ready to depart at a moment's warning, if he did but know where he 
was to go ? I own to you that 1 know no prince willing to receive him, 
for fear of displeasing the queen." Another private letter concludes, 
'^ I have the honour of sending you a letter under the king's hand (Louis 
XIV.) for her Britannic majesty, and I refer you to what the abbe Gual- 
tier writes about the departure of the chevalier." * Meantime, abb^ Gual- 
tier was actively recommending the chevalier to the aflfections of his 
sister by the agency of lady Masham, lady Jersey — and, perhaps, lady 
Winchelsea and the duke of Buckingham. The Torcy correspondence 
expressly mentions, ^^ that the whole proceedings between Gualtier and 
Mesnager, in connexion with the English ministers, were transacted 
verbally^ as neither Uarley, St. John, or Prior, dared commit them to 
writing." * 

An autumnal fever was prevalent in England, during September, 1712, 
which very severely visited the royal household after the queen had re- 
tired to Windsor. Forty persons were ill at the same time at the castle, 
yet no apprehensions existed that the queen would be injured by the 
intermittent. Such was, however, the case ; and it is very plain that her 
health never wholly rallied after it. ^ Yesterday," (September 8,) wrote 
SwiA, in his journal, ^ we were all alarmed with the queen's being ill. 
She had an aguish and feverish fit, and you never saw such countenances 

' See vol. X., Life of Mary Beatrice, for a full account of the death of this young 
sister of queen Anne. 

* See Macpberson's Stuart Papers, vol. iL 

'Addressed to Mr. Secretary St. John, from the French minister, de Torcy. 
History of Parliament of Grtat Britain, Reign of Queen Anne, Slo^ p. 106 

* Ibid., June 22 ; N. S., July 10. Torcy to St. John. 

* Ibid., p. 107. This remark casts some light on the curious Reminlseenoet 
regarding Mesnager, edited by Defoe, which most likely were in ciphered notes* 
intercepted by Hariey, earl of Oxford. 

26 • 
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M we all had — mich dismal melancholy. Her physiciana from town 
were arat for." The lord-treasurer, Oxford, received accoonta from Dr. 
Arbuthnot of the progress of this malady. From the following inedited 
letter of the prime minister, the state of the queen may be ascertained : 

Tbb Eael ot OxtomD to Dm. AmBVTBFor.* 

« Sept 7th, 1712, past fimr. 
** Sib, — ^UnleM yon knew the ocmceme I wms under, which, with reason, kept 
me the night waking, you cannot conceive how welcome your letter was to me, 
which my messenger brought me before one o^clock. I trust in God's mesrcy 
that he will bring me an account to-morrow of the queen's passing this ensuing 
night well, without any return of a fever. I have ordered the messenger to wait 
your time, until you dispatch him to-morrow morning. 
** I am, with true respect, sir, 

** Your most faithful and most humble servant. 

"OxromB. 
*< The weather is extremely cold here,** 
Endorsed—"* To Dr. Arbuthnot" 

The queen, when convalescent, received the news of the death of her 
old servant, the earl of Oodolphin, who had been thirty years in the 
treasury-department, and superintended it in the latter years of bis life 
as lord-treasurer; he did not long survive his dismissal by his royal 
mistress— he afterwards lived with the Marlboroughs, and died at Wind- 
sor Lodge, the favourite residence of the duchess. The queen a£^ted, 
at his death, to consider him with regard ; for when lord Dartmouth 
brought her the intelligence of his demise, she testi6ed some concern- 
perhaps, she wept a little, or seemed so to do. Her majesty told Dart- 
mouth ' that ^ She could not help it, for she had a long acquaintance with 
him, and did believe that whatever ofl^nce he had given her, was owing 
to the influence the Mariborough family had over him, but she did not 
think him to be naturally an interested man." 

To this leading question, lord Dartmouth replied, ^ That he always 
considered lord Godolphin's assumption of disinterestedness as grimace, 
for though he afiected to refuse everything before he received it, yet he 
had contrived to make his family heir to theirs (the Marlboroughs), and 
could, therefore, with more decency promote their interest than his own, 
and was sure of having the advantage at last" 

It may be guessed that her majesty's assumption of concern for the 
death of Godolphin was only grimace likewise, for at this keen stroke 
on the defunct, given by lord Dartmouth, she laughed, and said : 

^ Truly, she had observed a good deal of that herself." Her majesty 
closed the conversation by requesting that all scurrilities coming out on 
the subject of his death and character might be suppressed. 

Lord Godolphin, it seems, had died poor, and this fact Dartmouth re- 
peated to her majesty.' Then the queen revealed to that lord one of 
those anecdotes of her private history which she alone could tell. 

^ I am sorry," said her majesty, ^ that he has suffered in my service, 

' From the original in the possession of W. Baillie, Esq., from his MS. Arbuth- 
not Papers. 
"Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet, vol. vi. pp. 134, 135. 'Ibid. 
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nnce he was not poor at the reyolution, when he brought me twenty 
thousand guineas, and entreated me to take care of them, which I did 
for aome time aAer, and they were constantly with me wheresoever I 
went." * 

The fact thus recorded by Annexe own lips raises some curious que- 
ries. Was it a sum which Godolphin had wrongfully abstracted from 
the treasury for her flight ?: — ^now he was in his grave, he could not con- 
tradict any version 3ie queen might give of it Godolphin was a 
younger brother, very poor, and likely ever to remain so, since he was 
the most inveterate gambler of an age surpassing all others in a vice 
which was peculiarly dangerous for a lord of the treasury to indulge in. 
Twenty thousand guineas were no light incumbrance for the fugitive 
princess, if the circumstances of her flight from the Cockpit be remem- 
bered ; nor could that solid weight of treasure be conveyed from place 
to place, according to the words of the queen, " wheresoever she went," 
without many persons giving assistance and having cognizance thereof. 
The Marlboroughs, after the enmity between them and their once in- 
dulgent mistress swelled to an alarming height, always threatened to 
disclose some secret which would cover her with disgrace. Anne 
shrank and cowered beneath the shaking of this terrific rod, until after 
1712, when Godolphin died, and the Marlboroughs went into voluntary 
banishment. The tale they had to tell, it is possible, related to this 
twenty thousand guineas, and they had to say ^^ that Anne had robbed 
her father as well as betrayed him." But even if it were so, the people 
who had seen her wretched father vainly send to his other daughter for 
his clothes, would have been indifierent to a mass of money, more or 
less, abstracted from his well-regulated treasury ; since, if Godolphin 
had not handed it to Anne, some one might have stolen it who had not 
so good a right to it 

In the course of another of the queen's conversations with lord Dart- 
mouth, they recapitulated the offices which had been recently held by 
lord Godolphin's family; his son, lord Rialton, was coflTerer to the 
crown ; lady Rialton, one of the daughters of the Marlboroughs, had 
been lady of the bed-chamber to the queen for eight years ; yet, in this 
gossiping dialogue, her majesty and lord Dartmouth agreed that the 
whole three lived very meanly, considering the great and profitable posts 
they filled. If Godolphin was the incurable and unlucky gamester that 
Horace Walpole affirms, her majesty need not have sought further for 
the solution of an enigma which seemed to have puzzled her. Lord 
Dartmouth considers that queen Anne and lord Godolphin' held some 
secret correspondence until his death ; this was possibly connected witli 

'Dartmouth's Notes to Burnet, vol. vi. pp. 134, 136, 

* There is a curious monument in Kensin^i^on Church, with a long biographicai 
epitaph, mentioning a lady as Mrs. Joel Godolphin ; strong lapses towards 
Judaism must the sectarians of that day have made, to induce one to name a 
daughter Jcul. This namechild of her of the hammer anc. nail, is rather pom 
pously announced as the sister of the first lord trea$urer of Great Britain, a 
puzzling assertion to those who do not remember tliat the legal union of Soot* 
land with England was effected while he was prime minister.' 
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her exiled relatires at St (lermains. Mach has been said of the lifelong 
hopeless lore that Godolphin cherished for the exiled queen of James 
II. ; but whether that passion rendered him more sincere in his Jacobitf 
correspondence than Marlborough, Swrewsbary, and the rest, is still ar 
unresolved question. As to his passion, those who view the solemn 
ugliness of his bust in Westminster Abbey, or in the engmvings in 
Grainger, and recollect that this frightfulness of feature was bespread 
with the deepest olive tint that ever dyed the skin of an Englishman 
will be apt to exclaim with PamelPs hunchback — 

•*Thi8 creature darod to lovel'' 

For two years previously to the death of Godolphin, the queen had 
been kept in a state of perpetual agony, by the base threats of the duchess 
of Marlborough, that she would publish the whole of her majesty's 
letters to her When she was princess. The people were, however, if 
we may believe a contemporary, perfectly infuriated at the threats ; and 
the word went among tbem ^ that if the duchess of Marlborough pub- 
lished aught to Tex or wound her royal bene&ctress, they would tear 
her to pieces, if they caught her in the streets.'' * 

There was one series of letters in which Anne had bestowed the 
epithets of ^ Caliban" and ^ Dutch monster" on William III., who was 
set up as a sort of idol by the Whigs, high and low, and by them such 
documents would have been regarded as little less than sacrilege. Har- 
ley, lord Oxford, astutely relieved his mistress from the terrors of her 
tormentors, as he himself was a correspondent with the exiled court; 
he wrote a request to the widow of James II. from St. Germains, and 
obtained a letter supposed to be the original of one of Marlborough's 
base letters, which betrayed general Tollemache and his armament to 
their certain destruction, at Brest, in June, 1694. Marlborough's life 
was then in Harley's hands ; there is little doubt but that he could have 
recriminated dangerously on tlie queen, although her prime-minister 
might not be equally compromised. Lord Oxford had an interview at 
his brother Mr. Thomas Harley's hoase with tlie duke of Marlborough, 
who came by a back-door in a sedan. He was shoyvn this letter to king 
James II., and, immediately after, left England.' 

The duchess of Marlborough followed her husband a few weeks after- 
wards. Before she lefl England, she sent to lord Dartmouth for a pass* 
port ; he sent her one signed by the queen. The duchess sent it back, 
with the insolent message, ^ that if one signed only by lord Dartmouth 
were not sufficient, she would depart without one." She appears to 
have been in a state of desperation, because she could not aggravate the 

'Ralph's Other Side of the Question, being an Answer to the Conduct. 

*Dalrymple's Mems. of Great Britain, vol. ii. pp. 44, 45, where this infamous 
letter is prefixed to the notes. From the same authority, is the curious circum- 
stance that the archbishop of York, the grandson of lord Oxford, told sir John 
Dalrymple that, after Sarah, duchess of Marlborough, returned triumphantly, on 
the death of queen Anne, she contrived to get the original of ^is dangerous 
paper fVom among the papers of Harley, lord Oxford, and destroyed iL She 
little thought that others would come to light with the Memoirs of King James 
'1., and the Stuart Papers, together wi^ copies of the same. 
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queen into any active resentment of her insolent conduct, and to have 
been at her wits' end to discover what she could do to vex her majesty 
ttie most A fine enamel miniature of the queen, when princess, had 
been one of the early love-tokens of their friendships the duchess, 
before she leil the country, broke the portrait from its rich diamond 
setting, which she kept for herself, and ^ve it away to a Mrs. Higgins, 
a decayed gentlewoman abdut the palace? As this lady understood the 
present was meant as an affront to the queen, rather than a favour to 
nerself, she brought the enamel to lord Oxford, who took it for his own 
collection, and gave Mrs. Higgins one hundred guineas. The enamel 
must have been worth its magnificent price, for portraits of Anne before 
her accession are extremely scarce, and hardly to be met with ; except- 
ing the fine one in possession of his grace the duke of Devonshire, at 
Harwick, it would be difficult ta point out one of her, when princess. 

Queen Anne was henceforward relieved from the actual presence of 
her enemy in England, but not wholly of her annoyances. The queen's 
life was, perhaps, shortened by the perpetual threats of the duchess of 
Marlborough from the Continent, to reveal somewhat which would be 
painful and diafraceful, and at all events to publish the letters which had 
passed between them, by means of that venal press in Holland, which in 
that day perpetually poured forth libels on all the royal families in 
Europe. The duchess of Marlborough, however, threatened more than 
she meant to perform — at least, in the queen's lifetime — for she well 
knew that she should compromise the ^^ glorious memory" of William 
HI., which was to be sustained, in order to assist the revolutionists in 
carrying on their work,' and if they did not succeed, she knew her 
banishment would be perpetual. 

The queen's guards paid her majesty tHe loyal attention of making an 
enornoous bonfire at the gates of St. James's Palace, November 5, 1712, 
into which they put the effigy of the pretender ; they shot at the resem- 
blance all the time it was consuming,' and, with volleys of oaths, asserted 
their eager wishes for an opportunity of making the living original 
undergo the same process. 

From the Torcy correspondence,^ as well as the letters of queen Mary 
Beatrice, it may be traced, ^^ that the chevalier still lingered at Chalons- 
sur-Maine, at Christmas, New Style, 1712; as the king of France would 
not permit him to depart without a proper protection from the emperor 
and queen Anne, lest he should be murdered by the emperor's freebooting 
squadrons of hussars." 

The persons who sustained the Jacobite influence in the recesses of 
the queen^s palace, consisted chiefly, in the opinion of the public, of 
Harley earl of Oxford, young St. John, soon after created lord Boling- 

* Lord Dartmouth's Note to Burnet, vol. vi. p. 1 35. Swift mentions the inci- 
dent, but Dartmouth preserves the fact that it was Anne's portrait in her youth. 

* This reason for the extravagant eulogiums on William III. is given by Cun- 
ningham, his most extravagant eulogist 

' Malcolm's Anecdotes of Customs and Manners, p. 258. • 

* Vol. X., Lives of Queens. History of Parliament, Reign of Queen AniM« 
p. 107. 
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broke, and lady HashaiiL These are the principal Jacobites noted by 
history. 

Lady Hasham^s character and position have been sufficiently dereloped. 
It has been shown by facts, that she was ready to ran any risk to proTO 
her attachment to the fallen line, which must have been disinterested, 
since she coald have satiated herself with wealth and honours ; she was 
placed, as her kindred the Marlboroughs had been, at the fountain-head 
^-^he had only to follow their example. 

Her cousin, the queen^s prime-minister, Harley, earl of Oxford, was 
not only no Jacobite, but the most efiectual of all the opponents of the 
queen's brother. Yet his opposition was neither personal nor religions ; 
it was more powerful, being entirely financial. When he took office In 
1710, the revolutionary Whigs had so completely exhausted the resources 
of the countn^, that it was utterly impossible for them to proceed any 
further. Harley's skill in finance, arranged and organized the enormoos 
debts (which had accumulated throughout the profligate government of 
William III.)— according to the present system, rather curiously called 
the ^ national funds." Neither himself nor the fundholders can be 
blamed for the national debt — neither of them incurred it, and utter 
anarchy and national degradation must have ensued, if the measure had 
not been completed. It does not appear that Harley, earl of Oxford, 
in any way profited dishonourably by his own financial scheme, although 
after his &11 the very party who had incurred the debt did so to an 
enormous extent^ 

The unfortunate heir of the house of Stuart positively refused to 
guarantee this debt, in case he was restored. He knew that it had been 
incurred to overthrow his family, and had he been restored, it would 
have weighed down his government, and party injustice would have 
made him accountable for it. It is evident, that Harley, earl of Oxford, 
could not be the premier of any monarch who repudiated the debt he 
had funded. 

Those of onr readers who have patience to read this dull page, for 
which apologies are due, will comprehend the deep historical mystery 
why HaHey earl of Oxford, constantly reviled as a Jacobite, proved the 
most eflfectual opponent James Stuart had — not maliciously so, but rather 
in obedience to inexorable necessity. Hariey^s chief fault was a habit 
of intoxication. He appears to have had recourse to drink as an evil 
medicine of his cares, for he was neither a proflifirate nor licentious 
drunkard, but a mild, merciful, and learned man. His inclinations and 
affections probably led him to the Jacobite cause, as may be guessed by 
the tenour of his valuable manuscript collections — these, being greatly 
amplified by his learned and excellent son, Edward, earl of Oicford, form 
the precious MS. national library, now deposited at the British Museum, 
called the Harleian Collection. 

Young St. John, secretary of state, afierwards created lord Bolingbroke, 
was the colleague of the earl of Oxford, and was soon after his enemy. 
Bolingb rqke was daringly irreligious, and was considered withal an 

^ iSee the chapter on the South Sea Bubble, ia lord Mahon's History of England 
from tlie Peace of Utrecht. 
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abandoned charactery e?en in that atroctous age. He was, howerer, 
beautifal, learned, and full of genius. He was a Jacobite, without the 
slightest attachment to the Stuarts ; completely reckless how &r he went 
in the cause of the pretender, »o that change gare him a chance of ob- 
taining money to repair the fortune he had exhausted by his profligacy. 

Dr. Arbuthnpt, the queen's iarourite physician, and a man of practi<»d 
philanthropy, was possessed of equal abilities with Swift, but restrained 
by the bonds of decorum and benevolence ; he was a thorough but dis- 
interested Jacobite, an ally of lady Masham, ever near the ear and the 
heart of the queen. 

Lady Winchelsea,' lately left a widow with small provision, was a 
devoted partisan of the house of Stuart ; she was always near the royal 
person ; this lady was a pleasant rhymestress, and possessed some per- 
sonal influence, but was without territorial power, like the rich heiress 
of Percy, the influential duchess of Somerset. 

Lady Jersey, one of the queen's bed-chamber ladies, likewise a widow, 
had been throughout life attached to the house of Stuart ; bom in their 
ancient palace of Whitehall, the only daughter of William Chiffinch, 
(Charles II.'s closed-keeper,) and married to lord Jersey : she was a Ro- 
man-catholic ; at the same time, her influence was sufficiently supreme 
over her husband, and even over his sisters, to induce them, apparently 

* Queen Anne's learned lady of the bed-chamber, Anne countess of Winehel- 
sea, bad been one of the maids of honour of Mary Beatrice, when duchess of 
York, well known under her maiden name as the witty and beautiful Anne 
Kingsmill. Her Jacobite influence with queen Anne is never calculated in gen- 
eral history, but those versed in the signs of those times know that it was con- 
siderable. The dislike that her ro3ral mistress had to the war, is alluded to in 
some lines playfully addressed to her by Pope ; for lady Winohelsea, or Ardelia, 
which was her poetic name, had objected to Pope's depreciation of the talenu 
and power of women. She had quoted four lines from his ** Rape of the Look," 
in support of her side of the argument. Pope wrote the following verses, which 
are not to be found in the editions of his works, but in that vast repository of 
ftigitive litarature, the Biographia Britannica : — 

« Of all examples by the world confest, 
I knew Ardelia oould not quote the bettf 
Who, like her mistress on Uie British throne, 
Fights and subdues in quarrels not her own. 

« To write their praise you but in vain essay, 
Even while you write you take that praise away; 
Light to the stars the sun does thus restore. 
But shines himself till they are seen no more.^ 

Lady Wincbelsea^s answer to the favourite poet of " the golden days of hit 
queen Anne," ought to be given as a specimen of the female poetry of that era 

** Disarmed with so genteel an air, 
The contest I give o'er. 
Yet Alexander have a care, 
And scorn the sex no more. 
«We rule the world, our life's whole raca^ 
Men but assume the right, 
First slaves to every tempting iace^ 
Then martyrs to our spite." 
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against their own interest, to become warm JacobiteS) after the death of 
Mary II. Extraordinary as it may seem, Elizabeth Villiers, who had 
profited so largely by the Resolution, and was endowed by William III. 
so enormously from the spoils of his nucle, was now, as lady Orkney, 
become conspicuous as a Jacobite. 

At the head of the partisans for the restoration of her family, the 
qneen distinguished her kinsman, the great duke of Hamilton, on whom 
she meant to bestow the honour of concluding the peace, as her ambas- 
sador to France. 

In September, 1712, queen Anne made the duke of Hamilton master- 
general of the ordnance, and, in addition to the order of the Thistle, 
originally bestowed on him by her father, James II., her majesty thought 
proper to make him a knight of the Garter, at a chapter held at Windsor. 
It was remarked to the queen, that the case was without precedent, and 
that no two such distinct orders had ever been worn by any subject \ to 
which the queen replied, ^ Such a subject as the duke of Hamilton has r 
pre-eminent claim to erery mark of distinction which a crowned head 
can confer. I will henceforth wear both orders myself." ' 

Lockhart of CSamwath, the duke's schoolfellow and bosom friend, 

S>es a somewhat difierent yersion of this anecdote of queen Anne. ^ Just 
fore the intended departure of the duke for France," says Lockhart, 
^ the queen's &Tour was shown to him by the ofier of the Garter. The 
duke positively refused it, unless the queen would permit him to wear 
the order of the Thistle with it, telling her majesty plainly ^ that he 
would never lay aside a Scotch honour to make way for an English one ;' 
adding, significantly, ^ your majesty's royal father, James II., wore both 
at the same time.' His observation not only prevailed on queen Anne 
to permit him to do the like, but from that moment she did so herself." 
An anecdote of costume which seems to have escaped the learned in the 
orders of chivalry.* 

A personal portrait of this great noble and prince of the blood is thus 
drawn by an enemy of his party, the Whig spy, Mackey :" " The duke 
of Hamilton is brave in his person, with a rough air of boldness, of good 
sense, very forward and hot for what he undertakes, ambitious, and 
haughty, a violent enemy, has been very extravagant in his manner of 
living, but now grows covetous ; he is supposed to have some thoughts 
towards the crown of Scotland when the queen dies, being descended 
from the house of Stuart, and having great interest in that kingdom. He 
has a great estate, and three brothers earls — being Selkirk, Orkney, and 
Rufflen— and a fourth a sea commander. The duke of Hamilton is of 
middle stature, very well made, of a coarse black complexion, towards 
fif\y years old."* To this sketch. Swift added : *^ The duke of Hamil- 

' Douglas' Peerage. 

* Lockhart of Carawath*8 PaperSi vol. L p. 410. He adds reproachfully, that 
the duke of Argyle had acted quite differently ; for, when given the Gkirter, be 
laid aside the order of St Andrew, showing thereby how ranch he preferred 
England to Scotland. 

* Prom Msckey's Characters, re-published by sir W. Scott, in his edidon of 
Swift's works, with Swift's remarks and interlinaations. 

* He had been, neyertheless, one of the handsomest men in Scotland. 
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ton was a most worthy, ffood-natured man, very generous, but of a muf- 
dJe understanding — murdered by the villain Macartney.'' 

The adventures of the youth of the duke of Hamilton present one of 
those romances of real life wherein the facts of historical biography, pre- 
served peradventure ouly in the rolls of family heralds or the archives 
of a family muniment chest, surpass the invention of the authors of fic- 
tion. The following narrative, in which queen Anne's eldest sister, 
Mary ]]., played a conspicuous part, is collected merely from genealogi- 
cal memorials : — * 

^ James earl of Arran, afterwards duke of Hamilton, having, after the 
death of bis first wife, Anue Spencer, in 1690, seduced lady Barbara Fitz- 
roy, (the youngest daughter o( Charles H. by the duchess of Cleveland,) 
under the promise of marriage, she bore a son to him at Cleveland 
House, St James's, 30th of March, 1691, during his confinement in the 
Tower, where he was thrown by the warrant of queen Mary II. That 
queen and his mother, the duchess of Hamilton, were so incensed at the 
discovery of this intrigue, as to make the banishment of the unfortunate 
girl, then only in her eighteenth year, to the Continent the only condi- 
tion of his release. Lady Barbara was accordingly forced to abandon 
her infant, and retire to the convent of Pontoise, in France, where she 
afterwards died." It would have been more in consistency with the angelic 
characteristics attributed to queen Mary, if she had used her power for 
the purpose of inducing the earl of Arran to repair his wrongs, in some 
measure, by a legal marriage with his victim, the daughter of her uncle 
Charles, than to drive her into a foreign land and a conventual prison.' 

If queen Anne ever cherished either hopes or intentions of maiking her 
unfortunate brother her successor, they perished and became abortive 
when her friend, the duke of Hamilton, was slain, or murdered, on the 
fetal Sunday, November 15, 1712, at the time of his encounter with lord 
Mohun, in a combat of four, in Hyde Park. A tradition exists in Scot- 
land that a secret agreement had taken place between the widowed queen 
of James II. and the ^ great duke of Hamilton," that lord Arran, his 
heir, was to receive in marriage the hand of the princess Louisa Stuart, 
youngest daughter of James II., and sister to queen Anne. Whether the 
oride was to be as reward for the active services of the great duke in the 
restoration of the brother — whether queen Anne ever knew of this pro- 
ject — must remain unsolved. Death had decided the history of that 
young princess in the preceding spring. 

^' All hopes and fears," says the duke of Hamilton's friend, Lockhart, 
^ vanished by his fatal death, which, by reason of the critical juncture 
when it happened, and some things very extraordinary in the manner of 
it, made then a great noise." There was, at the court of Anne, a titled 
homicide and profligate, called lord Mohun, who had been twice tried 
for his life for murdering men of low degree in the state of furious in- 

' This narrative is Arom Douglas* Peerage of Scotland. 

' The son of the earl of Arran by lady Barbara was brought up at Giiswick, 
under the care of the vile grandraotber, Barbara dachess of Cleveland, and after- 
wards entered the service of Janes II. He wrote a book, called ** Transactionf 
of the Reign of Qaeen Anne," which contains much curious inforraatioQ. 
TOL. xu. — 26 
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toxication which was prevalent at that period. The first Tictim was poor 
Montford, the player : a more unprovoked piece of cmelty was never 
recorded on any state-trial. It was without ezcnae, excepting what the 
titled criminal pleaded — that he was utterly unconscious of time, place, 
and existence when it occurred. 

The duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun had married ladies of the 
house of Gerard, and bitter enmity ensued between them on account of 
some property then litigated in chancery, to which the ladies were co- 
heiresses ; they met at the examination of some witnesses, and quarrelled 
furiously. The duke of Hamilton, supposed to be at that time deeply 
pledged to the queen, relative to negotiations for her brother's restora- 
tion, endured much from the furious temper of Mohun, being resolved 
to keep himself out of all engagements likely to impede his exertions in 
that cause; and, moreover, suspecting that Mohun (who was known to 
be no personal hero when sober) was exasperated and irritated purposdj 
by the opposite party, in hopes of exciting a &tal fray. Be this as it 
may, a challenge was sent by Mohun to the duke, who considered him- 
self bound to accept it. Of all the days in the week, Sunday morning 
was the time appointed for this combat, which seems to be the last of 
that remarkable species where the seconds were expected to engage as 
well as the principals, and fight to the death. Such had been the usage 
in France in the preceding century, in the minorities of Louis XHI. and 
XI V^ eleven combatants on a side have been known to enter into mortal 
conflict, and ten or twelve were often left dead on the spot,' victims to 
some ^ trifle light as air'' taken amiss by two young petulant nobles-^ 
some obeisance forgotten, some precedence mistaken, or even some 
glance construed into contempt 

The proceedings of the duke of Hamilton would be inexplicable with- 
out this explanation, for people in these days sometimes hear of duels 
between two principals, but not of so bellicose a spirit reigning among 
the seconds and other witnesses. 

Hyde Parke was then a wild track. Teaching to the gravel-walk before 
Kensington Palace, broken into marshy thickets where the Serpentine 
DOW flows ; that piece of water then wound deviously as a rushy rivulet, 
which, here and there, became stagnant in pools; near which were 
usually chosen fighting grounds for those who bad afl^rs of honour to 
settle. Behind a thicket of the Serpentine Brook did the great duke of 
Hamilton, with his kinsman and friend, colonel Hamilton, meet lord 
Mohun and the Whig-general, Macartney, in the dawn of a November 
Sunday. Mohun reallv behaved the most rationally of the two oppo- 
nents, for whilst he and the duke were throwing off their coats for the 
encounter, he observed, ^ that he hoped those two gentlemen seconds 
were only to look on, and not be personally concerned in any part of 
the quarrel ?" The duke answered, ^ that he believed Mr. Macartney was 
the chief occasion of their coming on this errand, and since it was 80, he 
had brought an old friend of that person to entertain him with a share 

' Cardinal de Retz assures his readers, that in his fiery yoath, when known as 
abb^ de Gondii, he has been engaged in such duels twice in one day, wnd ha 
has known cha.lenges pass at the altar among officiating priests of noble birth. 
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of the dance.'^ All four immediately flashed out their swords and ^ fell 
to work." Colonel Hamilton soon disarmed Macartney^ and looking 
about to see what had become of the other combatants, he perceived 
lord'Mohun lying on his back, dead or expiring; the duke of Hamilton 
had fallen on his &ce on lord Mohun. Colonel Hamilton instantly flung 
down his own sword and that of Macartney, of which he had just ob- 
tained full possession, and ran and lifted up the duke of Hamilton, who 
he saw was wounded in two places, and faint with effusion of blood ; 
whilst performing this friendly oflice, Macartney took up one of the 
swords, and coming behind Hamilton as he supported the duke in his 
arms, he stabbed his grace, who walked, nevertheless, some little way to 
a tree, where he soon after expired ; the park-keepers came up at that 
moment, and Macartney fled. Colonel Hamilton, alarmed, he said, ^ at 
being found with the corpses of two great nobles, followed his example ;" 
but he ever protested that the duke of Hamilton was not slain, but as- 
sassinated after the fight was done. The proof he alleged was, that if 
the duke had been wounded to death with his opponent's sword, the 
orifice of the wound would have been difilerent, since Mohun fought 
with a Saxon blade, which was left in his dead hand, whereas the duke's 
death-wound had a three-cornered orifice. ^ It was," said colonel Hamil- 
ton, ^done with mine own sword, which I had cast on the ground 
unwittingly with the one of Macartney's, (which I had captured) when 
I flew to aid my noble kinsman." Dr. Garth (before the matter was 
made a furious party question with the Whigs) affirmed, on the word of 
a medical man, that it was utterly impossible for lord Mohun to have 
given Hamilton the death-wound, which must have been inflicted by 
some one standing above him; this agreed with colonel Hamilton's state- 
ment Whatsoever occasioned this dismal double homicide, it is certain 
that with it ended the last rational hopes of the Stuarts; for if queen 
Anne ever meant to aid her brother, it was certainly to have been done 
by the means of the duke of Hamilton. She was oppressed and stupified 
with grief for the loss of the duke of Hamilton. He preceded her to the 
grave only a few months ; and the very report that spread on all sides, 
that the Whigs had suborned Macartney, first to urge Mohun to challenge 
him, and then to stab him in the midst of the fray,' was sufficient to have 
intimidated a woman hastening to the tomb. 

The queen was importuned by her ministry to nominate Dr. Swift to 
the see of Hereford,' the object of his ardent ambition. The queen, unac^ 

^Macartney did not sarrender to his trial until George L was on the throne; 
he was acquitted, to the infinite rage of the adverse party. See fbr a more de 
tailed narrative, Lockhart of Carnwath's Papers, vol. i. pp. 401 to 407. It is an 
interesting fact, that Charles Hamilton, commonly called count Arran, the son of 
the duke by the injured lady Barbara F^tzroy, hearing that Macartney, his Aither's 
murderer, had fled to Antwerp, hastened there, and challenged him, but the chat 
lenge was not accepted. — Douglas' Peerage. 

*Sir Walter Scott's Life of Swift, collated with various passages in Swin*» 
Political Poems and Tracts. The period when this remarkable scene took place 
jsi queen Anne's closet, which occasioned the disappointment of his hopes of an 
English bishopric, is clearly morked in Swift's Journal to Stella; although he 
did not detaU it to her. he says, January 30, 1712-13» *«I belioTe Pratt'* (the latr 
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quainted with the literature of her own age, or of any other, only knew 
Swift as a partisan of high church, and as the deputy whom her clergy 
of the church establishment of Ireland regarded sufficiently to send up to 
her throne to crave her extension of the bounty of first-fruits — a favoar 
which Anne had just graciously granted, accompanied by some compla- 
cent notice of the deputy of her Irish church. 

Tlie duchess of Somerset, finding the disposition of her royal mistresses 
mind, provided herself with an influential ally, being Dr. Sharpe, arch- 
bishop of York— a very favourite prelate with Anne, who had preached 
by her express desire the sermon at her coronation.* 

At the moment when the quocn consulted the archbishop of York as 
to nominating Dr. SwiA to the see of Hereford, the archbishop startled 
her with the following pithy question : — ^ Ought not your sacred ma- 
jesty to be first certain whether Dr. Swifl is a Chnstian before he 
becomes a bishop?^ 

The queen, in consternation, demanded his reasons for doubting the 
Christianity of the nominee of her ministry for the see of Hereford. 

The archbishop, in support of his assertion, had armed himself with 
the work that founded Swift^s fame as a wit and great literary power, 
and good queen Anne, to her infinite horror and astonishment, was first 
intrc^uced to the polemic romance called ^ The Tale of a Tub." 

The false axiom adopted by the deists and atheists of that age, that 
^ ridicule is the test of truth,'^ seems to have inspired the author or au- 
thors of this controversial tale. It levels its satire at every denomina- 
tion of Christianity, and stands at the head of the evil and perverse class 
of controversial novels, by which polemics of every creed have endea- 
voured to persecute their rival sects since the use of fire and fagots, the 
quartering block, and polemic-preaching have been renounced and ab- 
horred by good Christians in general. 

While queen Anne stood aghast at the profanity which a glance at the 
lucubrations of the divine she was about to nominate her bishop, must 
have displayed to her, her mistress of the robes advanced on her other 
side, and throwing herself at her feet, and showing the " Windsor Pro- 
phecy,'' implored with tears ^ that her royal mistress would not prefer 
to the sacred oflice of a bishop of souls a man capable of disseminating 
such false witness against an innocent lady." 

Poor queen Anne, aAer perusing this string of slanderous puns, ad- 
dressed to herself, was scandalized and ashamed of the deeds of the wolf 
in sheep's clothing she was about to appoint as a shepherd in the fold 
of her church. Her majesty firmly withheld her royal veto from the 
nominee of her ministry ; and as to the see of Hereford, as the Whigs 
were not then in power, the head of the church of England ihU time 
was not coerced into the relinquishment of that legal right for which 
she stood responsible to her church, to her people, and to her God. 

There stood by, one, silently noting this curious scene, who had, 
with more good sense than history has given her credit for, exactly fore- 

tntor of the duke of Gloucester) « will drive at these bbhoprics. Our English 
bishopric of Hereford is not yet disposed o£" 
' (oxe MSS. Brit. Museum. 
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told to the reckless wit what would befall, if in the vanity of literary 
power he noade public his attack on the ^^ great lady,'' as the duchess of 
Somerset was called, at the court of queen Anne. For the queen never 
forgot the gratitude she owed to the friendship of the duchess of Somer- 
set, when she fearlessly espoused her cause against the cruelty of her 
sister, queen Mary.* 

Lady Masham described all she had seen and heard to her friend, Dr. 
Swift. The truth of the manner of his disappointment' was forthwith 
authenticated by his subsequent angry lines, in which he calls the arch-> 
bishop ^ a crazy prelate," and Anne ^ a royal prude," and limiting his 
rage to these slight reproaches on church and queen, he flew with the 
whole fury of his wrath at the unfortunate duchess, and made matters 
against her appear far more in earnest than in his ^ Windsor Prophecy" : 

"Now angry Somerset her vengeance vows 
On Swift's reproaches for her murdered spouse ; 
From her rod locks her month with venom fills, 
And thence into the royal ear instils; 
The queen incensed, his services forgot, 
Leaves him a victim to the vengeful Scot' 
Now through the realm a proclamation spread 
To fix a price on his devoted head. 
While innocent, he scorns ignoble flight, 
His watchful friends preserve him by a sleight." 

^ His watchful friends" must have considered him almost as trouble- 
some as the spirit evoked by Michael Scott, who perpetually did embar- 
rassing mischief after he had executed with marvellous celerity the tasks 
for which he had been conjured up. Michael Scott set his over-indus- 
trious elf to twist ropes out of sand, and the Oxford ministry made Dr. 
Swift dean of St. Patrick's, which banished him to Ireland, where he 
expended his mighty energies in grappling with the amplitude of wrong 
he found there on every side. He says — but the accuser of the duchess 
of Somerset ought not to be believed on his word without corroborating 
evidence — that the archbishop of York sent to entreat his pardon for 
having prejudiced the queen against him. 

** York is fVom Lambeth * sent to show the queen 
A dangerous treatise writ against the Spleen,* 
Which by the style, the manner, and the drift, 
T is thought could be the work of none but Swift. 
Poor York,* the harmless tool of others* bate, 
He sues for pardon, and repents too late.'* 

' See vol. zi : Life of Queen Mary U. 

*Lord Orrery's Life of Swift, Somerville's reign of Anne, Scott's Life of Swift, 
and every other history of th^ times. 

* The duke of Argyle ; the proclamation was against another lampoon or libei, 
called "The Public Spirit of the Whigs.'» 

* From Dr. Tennison, who then held the see of Canterbury. * Tale of a Tub. 
•Dr. Sharpe, archbishop of York. Sir Walter Scott and lord Orreiy assert th* 

same, but as the ubj«K3tionable passages in Swift's works remained the sam** 
why should the archbishop of York repent showing them to the queen? 

26* u 
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The influence of the duchess of Somerset with the queen, it plainly 
appears by this incident, was all-powerful. Her majesty considered the 
duchess of Somerset as a counterpoise to the Tory party in power; 
being often inspired (it is supposed) by the duchess, with apprehensions 
lest she should one day see her brother walk into the counciUroom, and 
suddenly behold her regal homage transferred by her ministers to him 
before her face. St John, who was in the Jacobite interest, was paiti- 
cularly anxious to disencumber the household of such an impediment to 
their operations as the duchess of Somerset. As for the duke, it will be 
remembered, he personally defied the queen at council, by calling Harley, 
the minister of her choice, " a fellow" to her face. There had been no 
particular difficulty in dislodging him, but it was his duchess they 
dreaded. ^ For,'' said the Tory party, ^^ she is insinuating, and a woman 
of intrigue, and will do what harm she can to secretary St John.'' The 
queen constantly replied, ^ If it were so tliat I cannot have what servants 
I like, I do not see how my condition is mended ;" — since the fall of the 
family -junta, her majesty meant 

The duke of Somerset, it is said by Swif^ intended to withdraw his 
d«ehess from court, out of spite for his own dismissal ; but the queen 
prevailed on her to remain in office, by writing to her a letter of entreaty 
for that purpose, making her compliance a personal &vour, which letter 
the duke of Somerset very frequently showed to his friends. Secretary 
St John was the particular object of the duchess of Somerset's mistrust 
and opposition. 

The queen's long-cherished but oft-deferred hopes of peace were 
about to be realized with the opening of the year 1713. The tears that 
had oflen streamed from her eyes over the appalling lists of slain and 
wounded in the mere glory battles of Blenheim and Ramilies .were at 
last to fall no more. For many years, Anne had been the only person 
connected with the government of her country who was steadily desirous 
of peace ; she was not, however, destined long to reign over England 
when her great object was attained. The fierce contests which had 
attended the expulsion of the junta that had identified war with their 
interests, shook her sands of life rudely, and all but those who saw her 
daily knew well that the time of Anne Stuart could not be long. In- 
firmity nad frequently touched her at the early age of thirty ; it has been 
noted how she was carried from one place to another, as a cripple ; but 
she occasionally recovered the use of her feet and limbs, with strength 
sufficient to permit her to follow the stag in her long hunting drives, 
which she continued till the summer of 1712. All violent exercise was, 
perforce, renounced in the succeeding year ; the queen was not only ren- 
dered ineK with gout, but that disorder was not disposed to limit its 
attacks to her limbs; on every change of weather or at any mental 
agitation of the royal patient, it made formidable incursions on the vitals. 

The queen appointed the duke of Shrewsbury her ambassador-extra- 
ordinary to complete the treaty of peace at Paris. When there, the Pa- 
risians were highly amused by the Norman motto of the Talbots — 
**Prest d^aci Tmpl'vr^ which being emblazoned on his coaches, they choae 
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to consider was an allasio'n to his pacific mission,' and that he meant to 
accomplish hatftily, a treaty which had ling^ered for two years. 

When the treaty of peace was actually signed by the plenipotentia- 
ries at Utrecht, the French ambassador, the due d'Aumont, arrived in 
London, and had his first audience of queen Anne. Her majesty apolo- 
gized to him for being unable to rise to return his salutation, bitt begged 
him to be covered, as he stood with his hat in his hand. According to 
the custom of ambassadors, he should have put it on as soon as she 
had acknowledged his first address. The courteous envoy refused to 
avail himself of his privilege, observing, ^^ that the king his master would 
not himself have worn his hat in the presence of so great a queen, and 
therefore lie could not."" He remained uncovered during the wholo of 
the audience. ^ I know not," said queen Mary Beatrice,* when relating 
this incident to the abbess of Chaillot, ^^ how this will be taken by the 
other ambassadors, who are always jealous of their master's dignities, 
or whether this compliment may not be hereafter cited as a precedent 
for depriving the representatives of foreign kings of the privilege of 
putting on their hats. It must, however, be regarded as a mark of the 
politeness of the king your master, who is the most courteous man in 
the world, and has always paid me the compliment of remaining unco- 
vered in my presence, although I ha^e often entreated him not to use 
such ceremonies with us." 

Louis XIV., who always considered his homage was a woman's right, 
and never passed a female, even of the humblest degree, without touching 
his hat to her, had undoubtedly directed his representative to treat 
queen Anne with the like respect, as a mark of gallant attention ^ue to 
her sex. 

The due d'Aumont addressed the most flattering language to queen 
Anne in his speeches, telling her ^^ that her reign was as glorious as that 
of queen Elizabeth, and he hoped it would be as long." His excellency 
did not confine his civilities to bows and compliments, for he presented 
her with the nine beautiful grey Flemish horses with which hejiad made 
his public entrance into London, and this was the first gift that had been 
ofiered to a sovereign of England by a French ambassador, for nearly 
half a century. 

Some anxiety prevailed as to the person, amon^ the clever men and 
wits surrounding the lord-treasurer (Harley, earl of Oxford), as to 
who was to compose the speech with which their queen was to open 
her parliament The diflerence between such announcements, and the 
personality that the Plantagenet, the Tudor, and even the Stuart monarchs 
threw into their speeches, is not a little remarkable. Those of queen 
Elizabeth were no matters for men to jest withal, when their glasses 
went round, according to the following instance. ^^ After dinner, lord- 
treasurer was talking to the lords about the speech that the queen must 
make when parliament meets. He asked me," continues Dr. Swift,^ 

> Bio. Brit. 

* Diary of a Nun of Chaillot in the Hotel de Soubise. Paris MSS. 
'Inedited MSS. in the Archives of France. 

* Journal to Stella. Scott's SwiA, vol. iii. p. 98. 
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Mrioaslj, ^ < how I would make it ?* I turned it to a jeeL And, because 
they had been speaking of the recent e? ent of the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough going to Flanders after the duke, I said, ^ the queen's speech should 
begin thus : — My lords and gentlemen, in order to my own quiet, and 
that of my good subjects, I have thought fit to send abroad the duchess 
of Marlborough aAer her duke.''' The queen, however, could pro- 
nounce none of their speeches, whether compounded for her in joke or 
earnest Her majesty was seriously ill, and the parliament in conse- 
quence prorogued ; she was well enough to receive her company when 
her birth-day arrived. ** I never," resumes SwiA, ** saw the birth-day 
celebrated with so much bustle and fine clothes. Pray God keep the 
queen ! — she was very ill about ten days ago, and had the gout in her 
stomach." * A few days aAer, he says, ^ There were more Whigs than 
Tories to-day at court ; I believe they see the peace must be made, and 
come to look after the queen ; she is still lame with gout"' Her phy- 
sicians had succeeded in driving the disorder from the vitals to the ex- 
tremities. 

The queen had made a struggle with her &iling health to appear to 
her people on her birth-day, which was kept as a national holiday with 
enthusiasm, which almost amounted to transport Long after this wellr 
beloved Elnglish queen had passed away, a rhyme was repeated by the 
populace nearly through the last century, when every February 6th 
came round— 

** Qood queen Anne^t birth-daj, 
All bells ringing ga]r." 

Relapses took place of her dangerous malady after the queen had held 
her biith-day court She was sddom able to attend divine service at St 
James's chapel, and when she did, was carried in a low open chair. It 
was observed that she had ^ an ugly cough." * 

A German lady belonging to the court of queen Anne, having taken 
the privilege of her protestant country, which permits knitting in sermon 
time at church, greatly scandalised Steele, who, in one of his papers in 
the Guardian, reprobates such proceedings at St James's Chapel during 
divine service, ^because the irreverent knitter was then in the ina- 
mediate presence of God and her Buyesty, who were both afilt>nted 
together." 

^^ The health of her majesty is slowly mending," proceeds Swift, ^ she 
intends to be brought in a chair to her parliament when it meets, which 
will not be until March 3." March ran through, April came, and yet the 
long-delayed royal q>eech had not been spoken ; the continuation of 
alarming symptoms delayed it The gout vibrated fearfully through the 
queen's frame, flying from her feet to her stomach. At last, being carried 
m an open chair, on the 9th of April, to the house of lords, her miyesty 
pronounced her speech with her usual harmony of utterance, yet it was 
noted that her voice was weaker than usual. Vast crowds blocked every 

'Journal to Stella. Soott's SwiA, vol iiL pi 110. 
•Ibid., p. 116. ■Ibid.,p. IL 
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aveniie to the house of lords, for her speech announced peace,' afler 
eleven years warfare of unparalleled bloodshed ; indeed the war nad con- 
tinued since 1688, with very short cessation. England had not been 
engaged in a continental war of any such duration, or consequence, since 
the days of Henry VI. 

The treaty of Utrecht had actually been signed by the plenipotentiaries, 
cm the preceding 31st of March, 1713. The transition from peace to 
war, even in the present era of superior moral wisdom in the guidance 
of political statistics has always proved a period of the utmost difficulty 
to the sovereign and ministry of this country. There can be no doubt 
but that anxieties on account of the peace, shortened the life of queen 
Anne. Moreover, it was impossible for the negotiation to proceed to 
any length, without the recurrence of agitating reminiscences of all that 
bad been transacted by the queen in her early days at the revolution. 

The difficult question which had at first presented itself still perplexed 
the high contracting powers; this was, what was to be done with queen 
Anne's unfortunate brother the chevalier de St. George ? The recogni- 
tion of the queen's title by Louis XIV. implied the necessity of the 
young prince's retreat to some other friendly dominions. There exists 
an autograph letter of Anne, written in stiff but grammatical French, in 
the collections of the king of France, supposed to refer to this subject.' 
The letter has seemed by others to refer merely to the restoration of her 
next nearest relative, the duke of Savoy, to some part of his dominions, 
of which he had been deprived during the war. Probably this ambiguity 
had been carefully concerted by Prior and Bolingbroke. 

** Monsieur mon frdre, 

" I have reoeived, with sincere pleasure, the agreeable letter that the sieur 
Prior brought me on your part. 

* As your consummate prudence has taken the most proper resolution for fixing 
the terms of the peace, you may be persuaded, on mj side, I shall lose not a 
moment to accelerate its conclusion. I assure you, the manner in which you 
remind me to be incessantly employed in re-establishing the public tranquillity 
is not lost upon me; by the orders I have given to my ministers at Utrecht, I 
have done all that is possible in the present juncture in favour of a prince,' whose 
interests are sustained by your generosity. I doubt not that he will be Ailly con- 
vinced of this himself, and that all the world will agree in the same. I repeat 
yet, monsieur my brother, that the consideration of your friendship will be a 
motive very effective to engage me for the future in his interesu and in those 
of his family, according to the occasions which may present themselves ia 
future. 

** As to the rest, I have sent Prior to Versailles, who will continue to hold the 

course of conduct most agreeable to you, and will do nought but execute to the 

letter the orders with which I have charged him ; and among all the proofs of 

is duty and his seal for my service, I have charged him very particularly to 

* The speech is in Somerville, vol. ii. p. 510. It is not quoted, because it merely 

elongs to the political history of Anne's reign. 

' Collections de Conches, Bib. du Roi. 

' As the duke of Savoy had acted a douole part in the war, and had sometimes 
i>ugbt against Louis XIV., it was unlikely the king would recommend him iO 
Anne thus mysteriously. The duke of Savoy, by descent from her aunt, Hen* 
zietta, duchess of Orleans, was the next in blood to herself to the throne. 
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take all occasions possible to repeat the very perfect esteem and consideratioa 
which I have for you, and the ardent desire I hare to lire with you in sincere 
and perfect amity. 

** I pray God to send yoa long years of health and prosperity, and to hold you 
always in his holy care. 

" I am, monsieur my brother, your good sister, 

«Ans BJ* 

Queen Anne offered the Order of the Garter to Louis XIY. as soon as 
the peace of Utrecht* was concluded; the kin^ declined accepting it, 
lest queen Mary Beatrice should be oflended.' He had already received 
the order from Anne^s father or uncle. 

The possession of Gibraltar, a fragment reft from the train of Spain in 
the long contest of her succession war, is the only remnant of the costly 
conquests of the reign of Anne, retained by Great Britain at the present 
day. It is worthy of remark that this possession was no trophy of the 
specious conquests of Marlborough, for his duchess went almost insane 
with pride and anger, and led the poor queen a doleful life for some 
months, because the houses of parliament voted thanks to sir George 
Rooke for taking Gibraltar, on the same day on which they thanked the 
duke of Marlborough for Blenheim. The Rock has been retained, at 
whatsoever cost, on account o( the protection it afforded to English trade 
in the Mediterranean, being much better situated for that purpose thaa 
Tangier, for the retention of which a struggle was made in the preceding 
century. Louis XIV. added to Anne the possession of Newfoundland ; 
but that isle was the lawful property of her ancestors, Henry VI]. having 
given the magnificent sum of 10/. ^ to the man that discovered the isle.'^^ 

Continental conquest was an absurd and guilty dream, which still in- 
fatuate the public, and had done so for three hundred years. It was 
considered extremely convenient to hold a port on an opposite coast, 
where an invading army might disembark, to carry fire and sword 
through a neighbouring land. Calais was held for two hundred and 
odd years for this purpose ; it has been found that one-third of the Eng- 
lish revenue was disbursed to maintain it, which money found its way 
over the continent of France, and did not circulate back into England. 
Moreover, every sedition connected with the civil wars of York and 
Lancaster, which produced insurrection in England, was concocted at 
Calais. The English were displeased because the ministry of queen 
Anne did not insist, at the peace of Utrecht, on the restoration of Dun- 
lirk. The statesmen who coveted the unlawful possession of such 
towns as Calais and Dunkirk had yet to learn the mighty statistical 
truth conveyed in the noble words of Campbell : 

" Britmnnia needs no bastions, no towers along the steep, 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves, her home is on the deep.** 

'Perhaps the circumstance that Handel wrote his magnificent Jubilate in 
order to celebrate the ratification of the peace of Utrecht, is, to modern society, 
the most interesting fact connected with it. See the list of the works of that 
great composer. 

* Quoted by Somerville from Duclos, tome i. p. 63. 

• Privy Purse expenses of Henry VII. ; « the man " was his naval diseoyerer, 
Cabot. 
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Surely it was far wiser to maintain an irresistible navy to sweep pi- 
rates from the face of the British seas, even if it cost a third of the reve- 
nue, for the floating fortresses brought back the capital spent on them, 
which Calais or Dunkirk never could. Henry VIII. nearly rendered his 
country bankrupt by conquering ^nd adding to the English territory 
Boulogne and two or three other sinks to national wealth and pros- 
perity ; they were given up in a few years, with thte humiliating convic- 
tion, that such gains proved in the end pretty considerable losses. Con- 
querors learn these lessons, but learn them too late. 

It has been previously shown that the statue of queen Anne in St. 
PauPs churchyard, little as it is heeded in the present day, was chosen 
by her politicisd poets to perform the same office as the Pasquin and 
Marforio statues at Rome. The following verses, acknowledged by the 
Whig doctor, Sir Samuel Garth, unlike his former libellous epigrams on 
Anne, possess some degree of reproachful elegance on the subject of the 
peace of Utrecht. 

*< Near the vast balk of that stupendous flame, 
Known by the Gentile's great apostl6's name, 
With grace divine great Anna 's seen to rise, 
An awful form, that glads a nation's eyes ; 
Beneath her feet four mighty realms appear, 
And with due reverence pay their homage there; 
Britain and Ireland seem to owe her grace. 
And e'en wild India wears a smiling face. 

** But France ' alone, with downcast eyes, is seen, 
The sad attendant of so good a queen ; 
Ungrateful country ! to forget so soon 
All that great Anna for thy sake has done, 
When, sworn the kind defender of thy cause, 
Spite of her dear religion, spite of laws. 
For thee she sheathed the terrors of her sword ; 
For thee she broke her general,' and her word ; 
For thee her mind, in doubtful terms, she told, 
And learned to speak like oracles of old ; 
For thee — for thee alone — what could she moref 
She lost the honour that her arms had won, 
(Such Caesar never knew, nor Philip's son,) 
Resigned the glories of a ten years' reign. 
And such as none but Marlborough's arm could gain ; 
For thee, in annals she 's content to shine 
Like any other of the Stuart line." 

Scarcely — for, unlike her ancestors, queen Anne founded no colonie* 
— ^while the corruptions attendant on her peculating government laid thu 
foundation for the alienation of the most noble of their colonial states. 
Her navy was disastrously impaired instead of advancing with the im« 
petus her father^s labours had given it 

^ Queen Anne retained the title of France — an absurd fiction of national pride, 
to which may be attributed the excess of national ■ malice, which for some cen 
turies subsisted between England and France. A statue representing France 
may be seen among the group of queen Anne'« subject realms. 

* The duke of Marlborough. 
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The education of the poor was utterly neglected ; perhaps one of the 
most extraordinary features of the age was, that after the two revolu- 
tions of the seventeenth century, especially that of 1688, Dumerous ex- 
isting endowments for the instruction of the lower classes were seized 
upon by the middle classes, whilst those devoted to educate clergymen 
from the children of the people were appropriated by the aristocracy of 
wealth to the education of their sons. Anne^ ancestors likewise 
^ shone^ without a national debt.' To do queen Anne justice, this or- 
der of affitirs agonized her very soul, and induced her strenuous efforts 
for the peace which so highly incensed the revolutionary party. The 
queen about the same period addressed a letter to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, requesting him to rectify the abuses of charity schools,* but 
her appeal was unavailing. 

Some persons, excited into raffe at the Garth* pasquinades on Anne's 
statue, broke the sceptre and deniced the ornaments as soon as peace 
was proclaimed. 

If the true history of the wars of the seventeenth and the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, on pretence of sustaining the balance of 
power, could have been read aright by the people of Oreat Britain, 
France, and Spain, it would be soon found that the homely proverb of 
^ mind first your own business," is as wholesome a maxim for nations 
as for families. That Great Britain had not minded her own business 
durinff the Orange and Afarlborough wars, could be told by many a wo- 
ful token — especially by the misery, ignorance, and consequent wicked- 
ness of the poor ; — by the dreadful state of the prisons, and the atrocity 
of the gaolers, who performed the office of evil spirits, first tempting and 
then tortaring the poor wretches consigned to them. The national de- 
pravity, which awoke the snarling muse of many a satirist, seems partly 
to have arisen from the misapplied eloquence of the preachers, who 
wasted the time, which ought to have been devoted to better purposes, 
in sectarian railings, and the flock went away in an ungodly state of 
satisfaction at hearing the sins of their neighbours analyzed instead of 
their own, or ready to despise all religion and its professors. Domestic 
warfare was actively pursued against all who had anything to lose, on 
every road and avenue leading to the metropolis, by the ^nditti called 
highwaymen and footpads^ — the highwaymen being the cavalry of these 
marauding forces, the footpads the infantry, — the first belonging to the 
profligate of the middle classes^ — and even of the upper classes, the la<^ 

'That is, of their own contracting. James L (bund a national debt of 500,0002. 
on the decease of queen Elizabeth, which had chieflf detoended to her as in- 
curred bf the foolish wars of Henry VIII. and the profligate robberies of EA- 
ward yi.th*8 regenU. James I. paid 50,000/. of this debt due to the citjr of 
London. (See Goiigh's Chronicle.) The unfortunate Charles L inherited 450,000/L 
of these Tudor liabilities. 

"Toone's Chronology. 

'Dr. sir Samuel Garth, after spending his life in political hootings, not only at 
popery^ but at the reformed catholic church of England, (which was the true 
object of the attacks of his party,) became a Roman catholic in the decline of 
life, and died in that religion, if we may believe the testimony of his friend 
Pope See Bio. Brit 
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to the desperate from among the poor ; and the police, snch as it wa:S, 
organized and regulated the movements of ^ the thieves against the true 
men.'' Ghastly avenues, not only of one triple tree, but of rows of 
them, each garnished with evil fruit, appalled the traveller on entering 
the principal streets of the capital of Great Britain. Not long after the 
reign of Anne, a great reward was ofiered by government to discover the 
delinquents who had audaciously cut down all the gibbets in the £dge« 
ware-road, with their garniture of human relics, low in the dust. Let 
the frequenters of that busy market-street for the new north-western 
suburb meditate on the frets implied by the few words— a// the gibbets 
in the Edgeware-road ! 

The queen herself had had practical experience of the audacity of the 
thievish portion of her subjects. She had, when princess, beeu robbed 
on the highway, after her sister took away her guards; and her London 
robbers had given her an early specimen of their ability in their voca- 
tion, by walking off with her coronation-plate. If perpetual executions 
could have induced her people to be honest, there were hecatombs 
slaughtered every ^^ hanging day,'' which regularly occurred at the end 
of six weeks, when the queen had to sign death-warrants sufficient to 
have unsettled the reason of most women. There is no regular his- 
torical record giving queen Anne credit for the feelings she really testified 
on these frightful occasions, nor of her incessant remonstrances when 
pressed to sign death-warrants for desertion from army or navy. Yet 
the letters she wrote on such occasions rise up in evidence in her be- 
half, as a truly humane sovereign. These little billets, addressed in an 
evidently unpremeditated style to her secretary, give some insight of 
the mind of Anne the queen. 

QuEExi Anns to Sut Cbaelks Hidois.* 

** Tuesday evening. 
*< The enclosed petitions wtare given mee as I caroe from St James's ; one is 
I believe from the man you gave me an account of yesterday ; the other having 
a wife and six children, makes me think it a case of compassion. However, I 
desire you would inform yourself about it, as soon as you can pouibU^ and if 
yoa find it toe, take care his life may be spared. 

**■ I am, your very affectionate friend, 

"Airiri R." 

« Wednesday night 
** I have nothing to say to the execution that is to be on Friday, and am very 
glad the lords have respited Way; for, though the law does not allow that 
benefit mort thdn ona, it would be a barbarous thing to hang a woman when 
•he is with child. 

** I am, your affectionate friend, 

-Airiri R.»'« 

«* Wednesday morning. 
** I have been so pressed again this morning by the woman, that gave me the 
enclosed petition, to lespite the execution of Jeffries, that I cannot help vrUtittg 

'From the Old Monthly Mag., Anno 1803, part ii. p. 397, endorsed — " Letters 
from queen Anne to sir Charles Hedges ; copied ftt>m the originals, lately in the 
possession of James Montague, Esq., and never before published." 

•Ibid. 
TOL. XII. — 27 
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this, to detire you to order a reprieye till Friday, that there may be time t9 
inquire into wlutt this woman says. 

** I am, yoar rery afieotionate friend, 

It appears that ameliorating the condition of those sentenced to death 
was one of Anne's favourite private charities ; and for this purpose her 
agents were sent anonymously from her (Milace. But what can the 
humanity of a limited sovereign efiect against the cruelty and neglect of 
a representative government, corrupt as Uiat which misruled Great Britain 
in her era ? 

Although the queen had heen prevented from making Swift a hishop, 
she offered no opposition to giving him the deanery of St Patrick, a 
preferment equally ineligible with that of the bishopric of Hereford, for 
a man whose Christianity was doubted. The queen's proceedings in this 
matter were noted by the clerical candidate in his journal, April 10, 1712. 
^Lord Bolingbroke made me dine with him. He told me the queea 
would determine something for me to-night, Windsor or St. Patrick.'^ 
A few days afterwards, he says, ^The duke of Ormond has been to-day 
with the queen, and she was content that Dr. Sterne, (dean of St. Patrick) 
should be bishop of Dromore, and I dean of St. Patrick; then came 
lord- treasurer, and said he would not be satisfied without J was preben-* 
dary of Windsor." The queen opposed this arrangement It may be 
supposed that she did not wish the author of the ^ Windsor Prophecy" 
to be quite so near her and her mistress of the robes, when she was 
enjoying the summer recess at her royal castle. 

The final settlement of this remarkable presentation took place before 
the end of April, 1713. The whole transaction shows the queen in the 
full exercise of her functions as head of the church. ^^ 1 was," says 
Swift, ^ this noon at lady Masham's, who was just come from Kensing- 
ton, where the queen was. She said much to me of what she hul 
talked to the queen about me. The poor lady (Alasham) fell a shedding 
tears openly ; she could not bear to think of my having St Patrick and 
leaving England. You know that deanery is in the duke of Ormondes 
gift; but this is concerted between the queen, lord-treasurer, and the 
ikike of Ormond, to make way for me. April 23 : This night the queea 
has signed all the warrants, and the duke of Ormond is to send over the 
order for making me dean of St Patrick."' 

Many causes of jealousy, in the course of the year of 1713, arose 
and occasioned irritation in the queen's mind against her brother. Her 
remorse concerning him only took place by fits and starts. It was the 
business of her life to guard those feelings carefully in her own bosora^ 
or only to discuss them in the restless solitude of her nights, with lady 

'From the Old Monthly Mag., Anno 1803, part ii. p. 397, endorsed — ''Letters 
from queen Anne to sir Charles Hedges ; copied from the originals, lately in the 
posspssion of James Mantague, Esq., and never before published." 

'Swift's Journal. Swifl soon after led England, to take possession of his 
deanery. It seems the duke of Ormond was then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
At mat period the lords-lieutenant often left iheir charge, and has^tened on any 
po'itical crisis to London, leaving the vice-royalty in commission. Such was 
then the case. (Toone's Chronology : Anne.) 
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Masham, who slept on the ground on a mattresa near her majesty's bed. 
Her demeanour by day was very different. If ever then she mentioned 
the chevalier, it was much in the style which her uncle, Clarendon, 
recorded with such bitterness, when she joined with her women in 
mockery of her unfortunate father. It is true such phase of conduct did 
not last long in her latter days, and after circumstances proved that she 
only tampered with her feehngs and conscience ; yet the following was 
the result of the close inquiry of a contemporary who professed to be 
anxiously curious on the subject '^Whoever knew anything of the 
queen's disposition, must believe she had no inclination at all in favour 
of the Pretender. She was highly and publicly displeased with my lord 
Bolingbroke, because he was seen under the same roof with that person 
at the opera, when his lordship was despatched to France upon diffi- 
culties in the way of peace. Her majesty said, (probably at council,) 
^ that he ought immediately to have withdrawn on the appearance of the 
other at the opera.' Wherein, to speak with freedom," adds Swift,' 
^^ her majesty's judgment was not a little mistaken." — ^^ At her toilet," 
he pursues, ^^ among her women, when mention happened to be made 
of the chevalier, the queen would frequently let fall expressions of such 
a nature, as made it manifest how little she deserved reproaches of too 
much partiality to him. Indeed, she not unfrequently expressed con- 
tempt for the person and concerns of the chevalier, her brother?'*^ The 
duchess of Somerset was the person whom the queen sought to propi- 
tiate or please by such expressions. 

The queen, at the period of the peace, talked much of queen Eliza- 
beth. She had adopted her motto, the far-famed semper eadem^ which 
her majesty rather paraded at this particular time. A lady, wishing \o 
know what those Latin words were in English, asked Swift, who replied, 
^ ' semper eadem' meant, in queen Anne's case, worse and worse?^ It is 
possible that the political dean meant, in health, for he gives ominous 
hints concerning her majesty's constitution at this period. ^^ The queen 
growing every day more unwieldy, and the gout and other disorders 
increasing on her, so that whosoever was about the court for the two 
last years of her reign, might boldly have fixed the period of her life to 
a very few months, without pretending to prophesy." She left off all 
exercise whatsoever, insomuch that, like Henry VIII., during her stay at 
Windsor Castle, in the decline of the year 1713, she was, to spare herself 
the trouble of ascending and descending stairs, lowered from the ceiling 
of one room into another, by the means of a chair fitted up with pulleys 
and tackling: it is probable that the apparatus and contrivances still 
remained at Windsor Castle which had been used for the queen's enor- 
mous predecessor. 

So early in 1713 as July,* a report of queen Anne's death had been 
prevalent in Paris. When it was named by the nuns of Chaillot to 
Mary Beatrice, the widow of James 11., she said ^^ it was untrue, and 

^ Inquiry into the Behaviour of the Queen's late Ministry. Scott's SwiA. 

• Ibid. 

* Such is the date in the Chaillot Manuscript ; but it is o1ear!y a mistake, and 
refers to the serious illness of queen Anne at Windsor a few weeks afterwatdf 
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that the princeM of Denmark^ ^as the called her royal atep-daughter), 
^ had not been more aeriously indiapoeed than uaual, although it waa 
certain that ahe had awollen to bo enormous a degree of corpulency that 
she bad not been able to walk a step since the preceding November, and 
that she had heard that Anne was obliged to be lifted into her coach by 
a machine that had been constructed for that purpose.'' 

In the midst of alarms which were very general in England concern- 
ing the arrival of the pretender at Bar-le-duc, the duke of Lorraine sent 
a courteous message to the queen by his envoy, the baron de Fortsner. 
He begged to know what her ideas were concerning his reception of the 
young chevalier St George, as her wishes should be his guide in the 
whole transaction ? * The queen's declining health and m^itations on 
the past had, at that juncture, caused her to experience one of her transi- 
tions of mind to warmth and kindliness towards her hapless brother. 
Her reply was (November, 1718), ^ that the more kindness the court of 
Lorraine showed to the chevalier St. George, the more her Britannic 
majesty would consider herself beholden."' 

Although a very haughty public letter had been just sent in the queen's 
name (November 6, 1713), remonstrating with France, that the duke of 
Lorraine should give protection to a young man disputing her Britannic 
majesty's title, and enclosing the addresses of parliament on the subject, 
only four days afterwards the soft, kind whispers of a private letter from 
St. John to Prior added, ^ This letter will be delivered to you by the 
baron de Fortsner, who has been twice at the court of our queen, with 
the character of envoy from the duke of Lorraine, who is extremely 
well with our friends on this side of the water."* 

Her majesty actually, on the 23d of December, 17] 3, signed a war- 
rant, addressed to Harley, earl of Oxford, her lord-treasurer, setting forth 
^ that her late royal father had made Laurence earl of Rochester, Sidney 
lord Godolphin, &c., trustees for a yearly annuity for the life of his royal 
consort, now Mary (Beatrice), queen-dowager." Of the vast arrear of 
which the unfortunate widow of James II. had been deprived, queen 
Anne directed an instalment to be paid to her by Prior. Anne meant, 
probably, to liquidate this debt, directions being added, that certain sums 
of the annuity and arrear were to be liquidated quarterly, ^ during the 
life of the said queen-dowager, and for so doing this shall be your war- 
rant; given at our court, at Windsor, the 23d day of December, 1713, 
in the twelfth year of our reign." ^ Another sum, being a quarter's pay 
ment of her annuity, it was asserted by the English ministers, was paid 

' Lamberty Mems. pour THistoire du Sidole, vol. viii. He gives not the date, 
which we verify fVom the Torcy Cbrrespondence with Prior and Bolingbroke. 

"Lamberty, Histoire do Si^le, vol. viii., 2nd edition, collated with Parlia- 
mentary History of Qaeen Anne, p. 106. *Ibid. 

* See vol. X., p. 177 , and History of the Parliament of Great Britain from the 
death of Queen Anne, dto., p. 157, which latt mentions two instalments paid to 
Mary Beatrice, while the Chaillot documents allow only one. But these pay* 
titents, although tardy and imperfect acu of honesty, caused Prior and the earl 
of Oxford to be tried for tlieir lives in the succeeding reign. They pleaded, and 
focoesslhlly proved, that they obeyed the orders of queen Anne. 
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to Anne^s unfortmiate stepmother, but it probably nerer reached her 
hands. 

Scarcely was the queen's assent giren to the commencenaent of the 
payment of the dower of her stepmother, when she was stricken down 
with illness of the most threatening character. Some circumstances 
attended this attack, which caused another change in her majesty's man- 
ner of speaking in regard to her brother. AU those who knew her inti- 
mately, dated an alteration in her feelings from this fit of illness, which 
occnired Christmas, 1718. The queen was, moreover, made only too 
well acquainted with the exultant manner in which the opposition meant 
to hail her demise ; for her death was strongly reported, and some time 
elapsed before it could be credited in London that the queen was alive, 
and likely to recover. Her enemies had plucked off their masks entirely, 
and they were perplexed how to fit them on again. Expressions of joy 
were frequent and loud among the Whig party ;' crowded meetings took 
place, with great hurrjrings of coaches and chairs to the earl of Whar- 
ton's house ; messengers were despatch^ from Windsor with accounts 
of the queen's health to the lord-treasurer, who was then in town. To 
stop the reports of the queen's death, he sauntered about the whole of 
the day, and abstained from going to Windsor until his usual time. From 
his reply to the official report of Dr. Arbnthnot, the queen's domestic 
physician, may be gathered how near unto death was the sovereign at 
this juncture r 

Tai Eabii of Oztobd to Bb. AmBUTHiroT. 

** I return yoo very many thanks for the exact and particular account you were 
pleated to give me of her majesty *8 indisposition ; it is of too great importance 
to all the world not to have a concern for it, and it is my duty to sacrifice every- 
thing I am or have to her service. 

** I verily believe that the rigour and trembling you mention may be the effect 
of a sudden cold the queen took ; for those shiverings are not unusual on the 
like occasions, and the east wind makes tbe cold much more affecting the nerves. 

** I have sent my serrant with one of your letters, and my chairman with an- 
other ; neither of the doctors were at home. It is likely they may be vain 
enough to publish it, though I trust in God tbe queen will be well befoie they 
come down ; yet I think you nor I could have been justified unless they had been 
tent to. 

** God, who has so often saved the queen and delivered the nation, wilt, I 
hope, restore the queen to perfect health, in which prayer none joins more fer- 
vently than your most faithful and most bumble servant, 

** Oxford. 

M P. S. — There is a meeting appointed to-morrow of the lords, and should I go 
down it would cause great alarm ; but I send this messenger belonging to the 
treasury, and desire you will despatch him quickly back; if there be any oo 
oasion, I can come after we return, to-morrow." 

Endorsed in a more modern hand, ^ Dm. AmBvrairoT." 

When the cautious policy of the premier permitted him ^ to go down*' 

' Scott's Swift, vol. V. p. 294. Inquiry into Queen's Ministry. 

* We have been permitted, by the great courtesy of W. Baillie, Eeq^ of CSaven- 
dish-equare, to print from his valuable collection of inedited autograph letters, 
this, among others, ftom Dr. Arbuthnot's papers in his posteetioB. The reader 
will observe how entirely this letter agrees with the published letters and jour- 
nals of Swift. 
27 • 
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to Windsor, he found the immediate danger of death had passed from 
her majesty ; yet serioas alarm sat on every countenance, and the ac- 
count of the confusion and distraction that was round the queen was 
almost incredible. Lord-treasurer Oxford, when gtving this detail to 
Swid, used these remarkable words : ^ Whenever anything ails the queen, 
these people are scared out of their wits, and yet they are so thought- 
less, that, as soon as she is well, they act as if she were immortal.^^ His 
auditor remembered these words, and declared that he thought that the 
prime-minister might apply some share of the same blame to himself.' 

The queen^s friend or favourite, the duchess of Somerset, by command, 
received due information of the state of her majesty from Dr. Arbuthnot,' 
and thus expressed her feelings on the occasion :— 

^ The Dughkss ov Sokbrskt to Dm. ABsirrairoT. 

" Peiworthj nine o'clock, Fridaj morning. 
** It is with the greatest concern imaginable that I receiTed your letter this 
morning, with an account of the queen's being ill, and if it were possible for me 
to reach Windsor this night, I would certainly do it ; but as the roads are mow,* 
and no relays of horses at Guildford, I am afhud I shaH not be able to go anj 
fartlier this day, but will set out from thence U>4norrow morning very early, and 
I hope in God I shall find the queen free from any complaint, and in so good a 
way of recovery that she will very soon be restored to perfect health. I desire 
the favour of you to present my most humble duty to her, and to asturt ker IwiU 
make all the hatte I can to umit on her ;* for I shall not stay one moment longer 
here than till my coach is ready, fbr I am impatient to have the honour of attend- 
ing on her majesty. 

** I am your humble servant, 

<* E. SonascT. 
"Dr. Arbuthnot" 

^ I had so ill an opinion of the queen's health, that I was confident 
you had not a quarter of time for the work you had to do,'' writes Swift, 
^ having let slip the opportunity of cultivating those dispositions she had 

' From Swift's remarkable paper, called "An Inquiry into the Queen's Minis- 
try," may be gathered that the Tory ministers of queen Anne meant, by means 
of their influence on the public press, " to write the chevalier de Sc George into 
the p«blic favour again, as his family had been written downy This, Swift de- 
clares would have been a work of longer time than the life of Anne could allow. 
This admission displays the secret springs of the historical literature of the era 
of the Revolution. 

* Printed from the autograph letter in the collection of W. Baillie, Esq., Caven- 
dish-square, with a copy of which we have been favoured. 

* The letter is without date of month or year ; but from this expression, we 
refer it to the queen^s violent illness, at Christmas, 1713, as, at her alarming ill- 
ness in the beginning of September, 1712, the roads must have been as good as 
they usually were, neither would they be complained of at the time of her fatal 
seizure at the end of July 1714, which withal did not occur at Windsor, but 
Kensington. 

* From this passage it may be inferred, that the queen bad caused her mistress 
of the robes to be summoned when in danger of death, as if unwilling to be sur- 
rounded by those who were, like Arbuthnot and lady Masham, entirely in her 
brother's interest After this illness another remarkable change occurred in the 
queen^s feelings towards him — a change which probably took place during hei 
coDvalescenoe. 
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got after her sickness at Windsor.^^ ' What disposition the royal mind 
was in, at this time, can only be matter of surmise ; perhaps repentance 
for the past, and fruitless wishes for that species of reparation which was 
not in her power. Her feelings of this kind were as implied above ; it 
was. moreover, observed that her majesty became, daring her recovery, 
pensive and low-spirited, wept frequently, and spent four hours every 
day by herself, in the retirement of her closet at Windsor, either in 
earnest prayer or in writing.' What the queen wrote has not come to 
(ight. Her majesty had returned from Windsor to Kensington by May 
1 8th, and from thence went to St James's to transact business. Swift 
^otes, in his letters — ^ She can walk, thank God, and is well recovered." 

The queen's want of moderation in eating made her relapses very fre- 
quent; for instance, after being in danger with gout in the head or 
f tomach on Friday, she would, on the Sunday afterwards, devour a whole 
fowl ;' and if this was the repast of a patient scarcely convalescent, it 
may be supposed that her usual meals were too ample for a female who 
took no exercise and performed no labour. A French authority declares 
that the queen's epicurism led her to hold regular councils with her 
cooks, on afliiirs of the table. But devouring large quantities of food was 
this queen's propensity, rather than a dainty discrimination regarding its 
quality.* 

Queen Anne's perpetual vacillations, between her dread lest her brother 
should land in England, and her terror lest George of Hanover, or his 
eldest son, should come to her court, to claim place as her heir and suc-^ 
cessor, produced many inconsistent acts, which puzzle historians into 
silence, and wholly prevent her biographer from attributing to her any 
premeditated principle of action. Her intentions, like feathers on a 
stream, fled from side to side before every gale that blew. The angry 
parties, into which her empire was rent, continued to threaten her with 
the advent of either the one or other object of her alarm, as they became 
ofiended with her proceedings. 

Her majesty's apprehensions rose high enough, in the spring of 1714, 
to make an appeal to the honourable feelings of her kindred in Hanover. 
Notwithstanding every temptation from crowds of sycophants, who per- 
fectly besieged the court of Hanover, in hopes of being remembered 
when they came to their inheritance, those princes never attempted to 
encourage faction by approaching the shores of England. Much has 
been said of their intentions ; but the plain fact of their absence, until 
invited, must outbalance many folios of mere words. 

' Swift^t Correspondence. Letter to Bolingbroke, vol. xvi. p. 187. 

• Roger Coke's Detection. • Tindal's Continuation. 

* The report of Anne's culinary consultations is founded on the assertions of a 
foolish cookery book, called " The Queen's Closet broken open." From the same 
authority, Anne had inherited the credit of personally superintending the con- 
coction ojf various eatables, from her grandmother, queen Henrietta Maria, who 
was, nevertheless, remarkably abstemious regarding food. Nothing but th«» title- 
page of this book was altered for more than half a century, and the same ex- 
pressions regarding the royal experiments in oookery had been made to serve 
for Henrietta Maria, Mary H., and Anne. 
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The following is the remonttrance which the harassed queen of Grear 
Britain, the day after her return from Windsor, addressed to her aged 
kinswoman : — 

**QUKBV AmMM to TBS PBIlTOBtf SoPHfA (DoWAfSB EliSOTmXSS OV 

Bbuvswicil.) 

"May 19, 1714. 
** Madam, Sister, Aunt, 

** Since the right of snocession to my kingdom has been declared to belong to 
you and your ikmily, there have always been disaffected persona, who by par- 
ticular views of their own interest, have entered into measores to fix a prince 
of your blood in my dominions, even whilst I am yet living. I never thought 
till now, that this project would have gone so &r, as to have made the least im- 
pression on your mind. But, (as I have lately perceived by public rumours, 
which are industriously spread, that your electoral highness is come into this sen- 
timent,) it' is important, with respect to the succession of your fiunily, that I 
should tell you that such a proceeding will infill libly draw along with it some 
consequences that will be dangerous to the succession itself, which is not secure 
any oUier ways than as the prince, who actually wears the crown, maintains her 
authority and prerogative. There are here — such is our misfortune — a great 
many people that are seditiously disposed ; so I leave yon to judge what mmnlts 
they may be able to raise, if they should have a pretext to begin a commotion. 
I persuade myself^ therefore, yon will never consent that the least thing should 
be done that may disturb the repose of me or my subjects. 

** Open yourself with the same freedom that I do to you, and propose what 
ever you think may contribute to the security of the succession. I will come 
into it with zeal, provided that il do not derogate from my dignity, which I am 
resolved to maintain. 

** I am with a great deal of affection, dus. 

"St James's, May 19, 1714." 

Superscribed — ^**To my Sister and Annt, Electress Dowager of Brunswick, 
and Lunenburg."' 

The grandson of the electress, afterwards G^rge IL received from 
queen Anne, at the same time, this epistle : — 

**QuKsv Ammm to Oxoaes AueusTus thx Dukb or Caxbbid^x. 

"Anno, 1714. 
* Cousin, 

** An accident which has happened in my lord Paget's family having hindered 
him from setting forward so soon as he thought to have done, I cannot defer any 
longer letting you know my thoughts with respect to the design you have c^ 
coming into my kingdoms. As the opening of the matter ought to have been jiut 
to me, so I expected you would not have given ear to it without knowing my 
thoughts about it. However, this is what 1 owe to my own dignity, the friend- 
ship I have for you, and the electoral house to which you belong, and the true 
desire I have that it may succeed to my kingdoms. And this requires of me, 
that I should tell you nothing can be more dangerous to the tranquillity of ray 
dominions and the right of succession in your line, and consequenty more dis- 
agreeable to me, than such a proceeding at this juncture. 

** I am, with a great deal of fViendship, your very affectionate cousin." * 

Superscribed — " To the Duke of Cambridge." 

The patronage queen Anne bestowed on Tom D'Urfey, the song- 
writer of her era, resembled that extended by the sister queens, Mary 

' Printed for John Baker, at the Black Boy, in Paternoster-row. anno 1714. 
•Ibid. 
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and Elizabeth, to their dramatic bufToons, Haywood and Tarleton. Afler 
her majesty's three o'clock dinner, D'Urfey took his stand by the side- 
board at the time of dessert, to repeat political gibes or doggrel ballads, 
prepared to flatter some of the welUknown prejudices of his royal mis- 
tress. It is said that D'Urfey received a fee of fifty pounds for a stave 
which he compounded soon aAer queen Anne's refusal to invite the 
elector of Hanover's son, for the purpose of taking his place as duke 
of Cambridge in the house of peers. It is added, that the electress So- 
phia greatly displeased and irritated queen Anne, by uttering a speech 
which was reported ; it was, ^ that she cared not when she died, if on 
her tomb could be recorded that she was queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland." Such report pointed the sting of the satirical doggrel, so 
bountifully rewarded by queen Anne : 

•* The crown'a far too weighty 

For shoulders of eighty, 
She oould not sustain such a trophy, 

Her hand, too, already 

Has grown so unsteady, 

She can't hold a sceptre; 

So Providence kept her 
Away — poor old dowager Sophy !*' 

The audiences queen Anne granted to the facetious D'Urfey, most 
have taken place in some intervals between the meditative and prayerful 
change of feelings which had taken place in the mind of her majesty, 
during her convalescence in the spring, for the foregoing strain has no 
savour of edification in it 

Many vague reports of secret interviews between queen Anne and her 
disinherited brother, float through the history of the times ; they chiefly 
arise from the reminiscences of Horace Walpole, who had certainly the 
best means of knowing the truth if he chose to tell it — a point which is 
extremely doubtful. He declares, that the young prince came incognito 
to England, and was introduced to his sister in her closet, by Harley and 
lady Masham, at the time when the faithful commons were thanked by 
the queen, in one of her speeches, for putting a price on his head. But 
Harley could not have been a party concerned ; for he was no more 
sincere in his Jacobitism, than Marlborough himself. Lady Masham 
was a disinterested partisan, but neither herself nor her royal mistress 
had power enough either to efiect an interview of such importance, or 
to keep it from the knowledge of persons interested in the exclusion of 
the exiled Stuarts. 

It is affirmed that queen Anne consulted a bishop, who had assumed 
the mantle of prophecy, as to what would be the consequence if she 
invited her brother and presented him to the privy-council, as the letters 
she received from his partisans boldly pressed her to do.' ^ Madam," 
replied the bishop, ^ you would be in the Tower in one month, and 
dead in three." Another edition of this anecdote aflirms, that Anne 
cherished the idea of resigning her throne to her brother ; but no one 



* Macpherson's State Papers, vol. ii. 
Y 
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who has wttched her through all the flnctuatioi^ of conduct and cha- 
racter, will for one moment doubt that ambition and love of her own 
consequence were goremi'ig traits of her disposition to the last The 
Anne of history, embelli hed with so many soft and kindly qualities, 
might hare done so, but \he Anne who wrote the scandalous series of 
letters to her sister was not likely to take any such step. Can we be- 
lieve but that the presence of a brother she had so deeply and wilfully 
injured must have been a torture to her ? The exclusion from the Bri- 
tish throne was the slightest part of the wrongs of the young prince— 
that measure ought to have been majestically founded on the inconsist- 
ency of his religion with the royal functions — not meanly on the ca- 
lumny regarding his birth, for if he were disposed to continue the sacri- 
fice of earthly grandeur to his religious prejudices, why might he not 
have been permitted to enjoy in hi^ retirement the harmless satisfaction 
of being a gentleman of unsullied pedigree ? 

Although the slanders, on the birth of the son of James II., assuredly 
originated in the plotting brain of Sarah of Marlborough, it is a curious 
fact that she never names the ex[>atriated heir, excepting by the title of 
the prince of Wales. Her private letters from Antwerp repeatedly men- 
tion him as such, when discussing her hopes and fears relative to the 
restoration of the house of Stuart, or the confirmation of the election 
of the house of Brunswick. ^^ As soon as the emperor is forced into 
peace," ' she says, ^^ the prince of Wales is to come into England, and 
'tis said, in France, that queen Anne will consent to it Perhaps she is 
not yet acquainted with A€U part of it But, however, when things are 
prepared for it there can be no great difficulty in that, nor no great 
matter whether the queen likes it or not'' * A tolerably good proof is 
here that queen Anne had never, seen her brother, or intended it, if she 
could help it ; for though the most lively hatred subsisted between her 
and her once-loved favourite, yet the latter knew well every turn and 
feeling in the mind of her mistress, and doubts are here expressed as to 
whether the queen would like the restoration of her brother. ^ I never," 
writes the duchess, ^ was much concerned for the disappointment of the 
honest people ^acobites^ concerning the words in the proclamation, if 
the prince of Wales landed. It appears to me that the great struggle 
the ministers made to have that matter left to her majesty^ aum time, 
and then the queen answering, t?uU she did not think it necessary^ must 
needs help to convince men, that whenever the prince does really land, 
whatever are the proclamations ' on either side, those that conquer will 
do as they please." 

About this time great dissensions arose between the queen and the 
earl of Oxford, which were clearly attributable to lady Masham, who 
had discovered that her cousin did not mean to aid in the restoration of 

' Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlboroogfa, vol. i. 

* Duchess of Marlborough to Mrs. Clayton, April 1714. Coxe. 

* There was a proclamation for the head of James at this period — the Mpnag 
of 1714. 
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the queen's brother. As the founder of the South Sea fund,' which 
James Stuart would not guarantee, the premier wa« perforce his op- 
ponent. 

*The difficulties of presenting s clear idea of what this fund really was, aro 
almost insurmountable, owing to the intentional mystifications of the Mammonite 
party who founded it. Indeed, its origin wa^ too infamous to have any great 
light oas^'Wi it at that era. Notwithstanding the enormous taxation in the reigns 
of Wiiliam and Mary and Anne throughout their bloody wars, the wretched 
common soldiers and sailors had never been paid, excepting by tickets bearing 
interett. These tickets the poor creatures sold to usurers, (being the Jews, who 
had actively pursued their favourite occupation since Cromwell had invited them 
into England,) at half price. Thus there was a floating debt due to the Jew 
usurers, in 1710, of ten millions, the price of the miserable sailors' limbs and 
lives, paid by Harley from a fictitious fund formed by the government ; there 
were, moreover, twenty-five 'millioni more due. The usurers were allowed their 
stock of tickets, on which was added their interest and compound interest at the 
low rate of only 60/. for every 100/ of stock. The fund was proposed to be paid 
ofi'by a monopoly of British trade to Peru and Mexico, always very enticing to 
English rulers. The golden trade of the Spanish Main was peculiarly liable to 
stock-jobbing pufi^ery : hence the enormous fluctuations. Spain was, however. 
Dot then in her present helpless state, and the stock-jobbing public had bought 
the bear-skin of the cunning ministry before the bear was killed. The navy of 
England was in a state of hollow insufficiency, which may be guessed by the 
origin of this fund. The first ships sent to realize this South Sea, or rather 
Spanish Main trade, were taken by the Spaniards for want of convoys. Never- 
theless, by the public press, the South Sea stock was puffed up higher and higher 
even in the reign of Anne. The duke of Marlborough had by some means 
100,000/. in it. All the cunning courtiers behind the scenes sold in time, and 
were not hurt by the crash that took place in the reign of George I., in the dis- 
astrous years of 1720-1. The public ought especially to note that the monarchs 
of the house of Hanover, although they have borne the blame of this iniquity, 
were innocent of its original construction. The guilt belongs to the Mammonite 
party, who took advantage of the rapacity of William III. to encourage him in 
debt and taxation for theif own advantage ; likewise to the Whig ministry of 
queen Anne. — Smollett and Macpherson's History of Great Britain furnish the 
authorities for this note. Cunningham, the Whig panegyrist of William III., an 
actual contemporary, is still more severe in his remarks regarding the navy 
tickets, and the disgraceful state of the navy. For which see Hist, of Great 
Britain. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Vaoillation of qaeen Anne^t mind and affections conoerning her brother — She 
again seu a price on his head — Her extraordinary conduct at council — Ap- 
points lord Marr one of her ministers— He brings the queen the Whig badge— 
Queen often witnesses debates in the honse of lords — Queen's heaJtliful ap- 
pearance when she dissolTes parliament — Her political anxieties— Her personal 
antipathy to lord Oxford — Her complaints of his disrespectful behaviour — She 
dismisses him — Kept up till two in the morning at a stormy council — Is car- 
ried from it swooning — Her prognostication that the dissensions would be 
fiital to her — Sudden illness of the queen while looking at the clock — She is 
delirious— Raves of her brother — Deplorable state next morning — Her reco- 
very doubted — Privy-council consult on her state — Her death predicted by Dr. 
Mead — The queen recovers her senses — ^Names the duke of Shrewsbury 
prime-minister — Her agonies of mind afterwards — Cries on her brother's 
name incessantly — ^ives some mysterious charge to the bishop of London — 
Her lamentations for her brother until speechless — ^The black bag evened con- 
taining the act of succession — Tidings of the qneen^s state despatched to 
Hanover — She is prayed for at St Paul's— Jacobite council held during the 
night of her death-agony — Queen Anne expires, August 1, 1714— Peaceful 
proclamation of George I. — Preparation of the royal chapel-vault for the 
queen's burial — Various conflicting statements on her character and conduct — 
Elegies— Malignant summary of her character by the duchess of Marlborough 
^Flattering summary of ber character by the same pea — Slandered by Horace 
Walpole^Queeilt Anne's ftmeral — Funeral of her fiuher in 1813 — Conclusion 
of the work. 

One dty, in the middle of June, 1714, when the council met, the 
queen, giving nobody time to speak, told them that she had resolved on 
a proclamation which she caused to be read, and then, without asking, 
or hearing advice from any one, she went out ; thus she made it entirely 
her own act.' The proclamation was carried into efiect, June 23rd, 
setting a price of 5000Z. ^ for the apprehension of the pretender, dead or 
alive, if he were found in Great Britain or Ireland.^' Both Oxford and 
Bolingbroke professed utter ignorance of it, and intense astonishment 
withal, at her majesty's manner of bringing it to pass ; Hhey declared it 
to be a measure that emanated entirely from queen Anne. Even thoee 
who record the queen's conduct fancy that there was something myste- 
rious in the whole, and that^ in spite of all appearances, it was against 
her majesty's real inclinations. Very limited is the knowledge of human 
nature shown by those who argue thus ; double-minded the queen had 
been from her youth upwards, and Divine Wisdom has pronounced tha 

^Carte's Memorandum Book, 1714. 
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nuch persons ^ are unstable in all their ways.'' It was her punishment 
to feel the fierce conflicts of terror and remorse which deprived her of 
all decision in her action. The course that conscience dictated to her 
imperatively one day was crossed by her fears the next. Thus did 
Anne wear out the short remnant of her existence in the convulsive 
throes of self-contradiction. At times, which were very fresh in the 
memories of those who saw her set a price on her brother's life, when 
any injurious measure had been debated against him in council, the 
queen had been known to burst into tears, and then the assembly broke 
up in the utmost confusion.* 

The queen had probably made a private compromise with the Whigs, 
that if they did not insist on bringing the heir of Hanover to England, 
she would proscribe her brother. On the other side, it is said that, on 
a former occasion, she appeared horror-struck when the profligate earl 
of Wharton proposed to add to the mention of the reward, for the a{>- 
prehension of the pretender, the homicidal words, ^ whether he be dead 
or alive." 

These instances illustrate the state of pitiable indecision that agon bed 
the mind of the declining queen. Let not the perpetual tissue of contra- 
dictions, which these pages must present, regarding the conduct of queen 
Anne, raise doubts of the authenticity of the actions detailed. Such con- 
tradictions are the natural results of a will and conscience sufiering in- 
ternal war. The conscience of the queen, doubtless, was fully convicted 
of all her trespasses against her father, his wife, and her unoflendiug 
brother. On the other side must not the same conscience have addressed 
to her awful whispers of such truths as these : — ** Wretch, you have 
urf^d the religion of your country as^ the excuse for all these slanders, 
this deceit, and for the bloodshed that has been the result. Yet will 
you, when your turn of personal aggrandizement is served, and your 
dying hand can grasp the sceptre no more, deliver it to a Roman-caJLholic^ 
tiho^ being such^ can have no will of his oum in religioui government f 
Wherefore, then, was your father, the great colonizing, naval, and finan- 
cial king, driven forth scathed with your slanders respecting the birth of 
his boy ? Why did you not suffer him to remain and leave the sceptre 
to his heir, unencumbered with millions of debt and unstained with the 
blood of thousands of his subjects, who, instead of being slaughtered on 
the scaflblds of your sister, or in useless continental wars, would have 
extended bis colonies, and cultivated commerce and the arts of peace ? 
Let your country, at least, retain what she has bought at such cost — 
namely, all the privileges of her established church which the Revolution 
has left her?" 

Who can doubt that the meditations of queen Anne were according to 
this tenour, and who can blame her that she ultimately acted in obedi- 
ence to them ? Tet the natural yearnings of her heart forced her into many 
contradictory proceedings in favour of her brother, being occasionally 
swayed in his behalf by those officials who were immediately about her 
person, as Masham and Arbuthnot, his warm though humble friends. 

> Tindal't Continuation, voL x. p. 243. 
VOL. xu.— 28 
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Sophia, electress of Hanorer, died oa the birth-day of the chendier, 
June 10, 1714. The ambitious words attributed to this princess are in- 
consistent, it must be owned, with the extreme moderation and justice 
of her character, she being at that time eighty-four, and queen Anne but 
filly ; some of the friencb of the electress * declare that she died a few 
minutes after reading queen Anne's angry letter. The foregoing epistle, 
dated May 19th, is quoted as the death-blow of the electress; but that 
illustrious lady bad experienced too many changes of capricious fortune 
in her youth to be slain with a few diplomatic words. 

Scarcely had the Jacobite party recovered from the consternation that 
the queen's proscription of her exiled brother had induced, when a new 
turn of her humour amazed all people. The earl of Marr, who had 
fought very bravely in the Marlborough continental wars, was presented 
to the queen on his marriage with lady Frances Pierrepont (sister to the 
famous lady Mary Wortley Montague.) The queen distinguished this 
noble very graciously, and he was soon on terms of very confidential in- 
tercourse with her majesty, and appointed one of her ministers of state. 

Lord Marr, it will be remembered, was aflerwards the leader of the 
Jacobite insurrection of 1715. A [>articular circumstance proved that he 
and queen Anne discussed Jacobite politics in their conferences. The 
Whigs had made a symbol, to designate their party, simihur to the white 
harts of Richard 11., the swans of the son of Henry VI., or the red and 
white roses of York and Lancaster. The Whig badge was a miniature 
brass fusee^^ about two inches in length, which was worn at the wabt- 
coat breast — but some were in gold, some in silver, according to the 
rank of the partisan. ^^ A friend of mine being let into the secret ac- 
quainted me thereof and brought me three," says Lockhart,* ^ one c^ 
which was given to the queen by lord Marr." But her majesty seemed 
to wish to ascertain precisely whether the Whig party would own and 
respond to this symbol. For this purpose, LcKkhart and Marr agreed 
upon a scheme which was forthwith communicated to her majesty. 
Lockhart tied the little fusee, or fiisil, with a ribbon, to his buttonhole, 
walked into the house of commons and took his seat by Sir Robert Pol- 
lock, a stanch west-country Whig member. Presently, Lockhart ma- 
noeuvred the whig badge, so that his fellow senator took a full view of 
it Sir Robert Pollock was, although of difierent politics, Lockhart's 
near kinsman and personal friend ; he eyed the party symbol with no 
little consternation, and his cousin took a mischievous pleasure in co- 
quetting with this toy ; when Pollock looked at it he aflected to conceal 
it, till at last the Whig member asked him angrily ^ What the de'il he 
meant, and whether he were in jest or earnest ?" Lockhart pretended not 
to know what he was talking about. Pollock then asked, ^ if he was 
come over to them ?" ^^ Tou have no reason to doubt," said the Jacobite 
member, ^ seeing I carry the mark of the beast" ^ Well," replied sir 
Robert Pollock, ^^ I don't know what to make of you, but either our 

* Macpherson's Stuart Papers. 

"Probably a fusil, but in obsolete warfare there is something with the same 
name pertaining to the grenade, 
"lockhart Papers, vol. L pp 462-3. 
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secrets are discoTered or joxxhe a conrert^ Lockhart answered, ^ that 
he had not hit it yet; he would leave him to guess which was the case.^' 
But, afterwards, Sir Robert Pollock never saw him without urging him 
to tell him ^^ how he had got that toy, for he had reason to believe these 
badges would not have fallen into such hands ?" '^ In discoursing with 
him,^' continues Lockhart, ^^at divers times on the subject, I found the 
account I had of its being designed as a mark of faction was very well 
grounded.'' He supposes that it was connected with some insurrection- 
ary rising likely to be attended with extensive slaughter, as he communi- 
cated this supposition the declining queen, marking its connexion with 
the nightly deeds of the furious Mohock-club, and that named, from its 
reputable components, "the Hell fire-club," her vacillations were not 
likely to be settled into any decided course of action against a party 
whose intentions were of this ferocious nature. 

The former badge of the Orange party was a little pewter warming- 
pan, such as are occasionally sold at country fairs for the cost of a 
farthing. 

While the whole country were dreading, or hoping, that the queen 
would take some decided step for the restoration of her brother, all the 
Tories being then deemed Jacobites, these Tories joined the Whigs, and 
by majorities in the house of commons * proceeded to reiterate the queen^s 
personal orders in council, by setting a price on the head of James Stuart, 
talking at the same time of inviting the hereditary prince of Hanover over 
to England, as the first peer of the blood-royal, to take his seat as duke 
of Cambridge. Exasperated at these proceedings, the real Jacobite party 
in the house of commons, which amounted to about a third, formed 
themselves into what was called, in the diplomatic language of the day, 
a sqiuidrone voJanle ; and, as they could not command a majority, they 
came to a resolution to join with any party so as to out-vote the ministry 
and stop the wheels of government. This is not an uncommon manceuvre 
at the present day, and a dissolution of parliament is the usual remedy — 
a measure that would, at the crisis of the queen's demise, have proved 
very advantageous for the Jacobites, because there would have been no 
responsible head of government, and f>arty spirit, becoming terrific dur- 
ing the election of new members of parliament, would have flamed out 
into a civil war. The clue of the intrigues of this important epoch is 
furnished by the head of the Jacobite squadrone volante^ the then mem- 
ber for Edinburgh, Lockhart of Carnwath. This gentleman's historical 
narrative of the scenes in which he was a principal actor, presents the 
only intelligible narrative we ever met with of this extraordinary junc- 
ture. He speaks in many instances with the vivacity natural to a party 
concerned. 

*' About ten days after the Jacobites had out-voted the ministry," says 
Lockhart of Carnwath, " the lord Bolingbroke sent for me very early 
one morning ; and I no sooner entered his room than he asked me, with 
an adjuration, ^ what moved me and so many honest gentlemen (Jacobites) 
to act so unaccountable a part ?' I answered, ^ that if his lordship and his 

'P. 476. Viz., in concert with the Whigs, June 21 1714, voting a reward of 
50004 for the apprehension of Jamet Stuart, assuming to be James HI. 
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friends woold gire a tolerable reason for their conduct of late, we could 
do the like, I ^liered.' He said, < what had passed was nnaroidable in 
the present state of a&irs, and was, moreorer, to be attributed to lord 
Oxford, but bis business was done, and he would soon be laid aside ; 
but it was not advisable to turn him out and his partisans while the pre- 
sent parliament sat, for his lordship would join the Whigs and make a 
terrible bustle and clamour in parliament, whereas, if parliament was 
prorogued there was no power to thwart or interfere with the queen, 
who would be at liberty to do what she pleased.' Bolingbroke then 
threw out many hints that the restoration of her brother was the first 
wish of the queen's heart, which would be thwarted, if Lockhart, Ship- 
pen, Packington, and other leaders of the squadrons volante^ in the 
house of commons, stopped the wheels of state-business. ^ Is it not,' 
contiued the orator, (Bolingbroke,) ^ better to take my word and follow 
my advice at once, than run the risk of baffling the queen's designs, when 
it is a certain truth that they are such as will be agreeable to you ^ " 

The queen, meantime, witnessed privately the discussions in parlia- 
ment, and by her presence, apparently, formed some barrier to the furious 
efiervescence of party hate. ** Testerday, they were all in flame in the 
house of lords, about the queen's answer, till her majesty came in and 
put an end to it" * History has not noted this custom of the monarchs 
of the seventeenth century. Charles II. often witnessed, as a private 
individual, the debates in parliament He said they were entertaining as 
any comedy. William III. spent much of his time there ; his entrances 
are always noted in the MS. Journals of the House of Lords. Queen 
Anne almost lived in the house of lords while it sat in session. She wit- 
nessed a debate within three weeks of her mortal attack. Her majesty 
came in the hopes that her presence might induce them to keep the 
peace. Once, however, it happened that the name of the disinherited 
prince, her brother, was introduced by one of the Jacobite members into 
nis speech, on which a stormy discussion took place. Order, etiquette, 
and even decency, were forgotten by some of the speakers, and observa- 
tions so pointed and personal were made, that her majesty perceiving all 
eyes were turned on her box, became painfully embarrassed, and hastily 
drew the curtains with her own royal hand to conceal her confusion. 
Her father's widow, Mary Beatrice, related this incident.' 

^^ In a few days," pursues Lockhart, ^ the money bills and other affiiirs 
of moment being despatched, the parliament was prorogued ; on which 
occasion, the queen came to the house, looked extremely well, and 
spoke to both houses more brisk and resolute than on other the like 
occasions, acquainting them ^ that she was determined to call them to- 
gether before it was long.' " * 

> Letter fVom Dr. Arbuthnot to Swift, dated July 10, 1714. Scott's Swift, toL 
xvi. p. 140. 

* MS. Memorials of the Queen of James II. in the Archives of France, by favour 
of M. Guizot A similar incident has been quoted in regard to a speech of Lord 
Strafford when he was her secretary of state. Such was likely to occur fk^ 
quently, as the queen was so often witness of debates. 

"Lockhart of Camwath's Papers, vol. L p. 478. 
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Her majesty came in state, July 7, 1714, to the House of lords; how 
she looked and appeared, an eye-witness, Lockhart (who was a member 
for Edinburgh) has recorded; and it must be remembered that the 
queen's maladies proceeded from plethora, aggrayated by habits which 
render such tendencies fotal to those who enjoy their ease overmuch. 
The queen had too much to drink, too much to eat, too little to do ; 
and these causes coloured her complexion with a semblance of health 
and strength, far more dangerous than the wan hue of less perilous dis- 
ease ; hence the mistaken report of ^ good queen Anne's good looks," 
as recorded by her historian-senator, Lockhart of Carnwath. 

The queen, in her accustomed thrilling sweetness of voice, ^ thanked 
her assembled peers and commons for the supplies they had given her 
for the current year, and for discharging the national debtsP * She 
added, ^ that her chief concern was to preserve to them and to their pos- 
terity their holy religion, the liberty of her subjects, and to secure the 
present and future tranquillity of her kingdoms ; but these desirable ends 
could never be obtained unless all groundless jealousies were laid aside, 
and unless they paid the same regard for her just prerogative which she 
had always showed for the rights of her people." Her majesty then 
prorogued her parliament until the 10th of August — a day she never saw. 

Lockhart pursues, ^^ About an hour after this, I met general Stanhope, 
walking all alone and very humdrum, in Westminster Hall. 1 asked 
him, ^ what was the matter with him, for he seemed to be out of humour 
when every other body was rejoiced, at being able to get into the coun- 
try ?" He answered, ^ that all true Britons had reason to be out of hu- 
mour.' I replied, ^ that I thought myself a Briton true, and yet was in 
a veiy good himiour.' * Why,' said he, * then it seems you have not 
considered the queen's speech ?' ^ Tes, 1 have,' replied Lockhart, ^ and 
I was pleased with it, for I think she spoke like herself.' ^ That's true 
enough,' said Stanhope, ^ for from what she said, I consider our liberties 
as gone ." ^ I wish with all my soul it were so,' retorted Lockhart. 
* How,' exclaimed Stanhope, * do you declare openly for your pretender?' 
^ The pretender ?' said Lockhart, ^ I was not thinking of him ; but as you 
Englishmen have made slaves of us Scots, I would (should) be glad to 
see ye reduced to the same state, which would malce our union more 
complete and equal ." * Well, well !' cried Stanhope, * 'tis no jest ; you'll 
get your pretender, and you'll repent it, I answer, ere long !' and with 
that, the gentleman went off in a prodigious fury."* 

It must have been her mention of prerogative that incensed the Whig 
general Stanhope, and exhilarated Lockhart. But the great error of the 
speech was the false phrase put in the helpless queen's mouth, that her 
parliament had discharged the national debts, when in truth she, in that 
session, had greatly enlarged them. 

The queen had, it was supposed, dissolved parliament so unusually 
early as the 7th of July (O.S.), in order to prevent any discussions on 
the arrival of the baron de Bothmar, who was expected from H anover, 

' Which discharge consisted in funding an alarming increase of it. See Toone s 
Abstract of Acts of Anne, Chronology, vol. i. p. 432. 
* Lockhart of Carnwath, Papers, vol. L p. 479. ' *Ibid., p. 48t 

28 • 
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to anooanee the death of the electrees Sophia, at her palace of Heren 
hanaen, the preceding 8lh of June. German statesmen are proverbially 
as slow as tnose of Spain, and it appears that Bothmar did not arrlTe 
with his credentials until July 25. A general mourning was, as a mat- 
tar of course, ordered for her majesty's iUustrious kinswoman, Anne 
herself complying with the injunction that had been issued in her name, 
for all people to put on suitable mourning. The substitution of the 
elector's name in the common-prayer book in the place of that of his 
mother, as heir-presumptive to the throne of Great Britain, caused her 
great agitation. 

The displacing of Harley earl of Oxford from his dignity as lord-trea- 
surer, appears to have been coincident with the resolution of the Ja- 
cobite party just described by its leader in the house of commons, Lock- 
hart of Camwath. But the queen and her household found that no 
insult could induce him to quit office. ^ The dragon holds the little 
machine^ (the treasurer's white staflT,) with a dead gripe," wrote Arbuth- 
not ; ^ I would no more have suffered what he has done than I would 
have sold myself to the galleys." Lady Masham huffed her cousin 
whenever he dined with her, which he usually did, and in company 
with her enemy, St John Lord Bolingbroke, not as her guest, but at the 
board of green cloth. On one of these occasions she taunted him by 
saying, ^ You never did the queen any service, nor are you capable of 
doing her any." This was as late as July 14, when it was found that 
nothing could induce ^ the dragon," as they called lord Oxford, to re- 
sign. The queen — to whom he was personally obnoxious, as he had 
given her some unknown but mortal ofl^nce, in his fits of intoxication — 
unparted to the lords of her cabinet-council the following extraordinary 
list of reasons for dismissing her lord-treasurer ; some of his delinquen- 
cies would have seemed more fitting for the discharge of an ill-conducted 
footman ; her majesty affirmed ^ ^ that he neglected all business — was 
seldom to be understood ; that when he did explain himself, she could 
not depend upon the truth of what he said ; that he never came to her 
at the time she appointed ; that he often came drunk ; lastly, to crown 
all, he behaved to her with bad manners, indecency^ (indecorum,) and 
disrespect' The stick (white staff) is still in his hand, because they 
cannot agree who shall be the new commissioners; we suppose the 
blow will be given to-night or to-morrow morning." * This letter was 
dated July 27th, 1714; it was written by one of Bolingbroke's under- 
secretaries of state. The blow was indeed given, but it was the death- 
blow to the queen. 

Her majesty was then at Kensington Palace, where she always so- 
journed, and held council when detained to transact business in the 
middle of the summer ; she had, in the preceding June, been better in 
health than usual. Her spirits had been cheered by passing the schism 
bill, which she deemed would add to the prosperity of the church, al 

" Letter of Erasmus Lewis to Swift, dated Whitehall, July 27, 1714. Soott*8 
Swift, vol. ix. p. 1G6. 
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though it was feared by others that the bill would occasion some perse- 
cutions against the dissenters.* 

The queen had visited Windsor, in the beginning of July, but having 
been taken ill there, had returned to Kensington, in hopes of putting an 
end to the perpetual quarrels between Harley, lord- treasurer, and BoUng- 
broke, the secretary-of-state^ by dismissing the former. The queen had 
frequently exclaimed, in the course of the sessions, «^ that the perpetual 
contention of which her cabinet council was the scene, would cause her 
death ;^' therefore she determined to bring matters to a crisis on Tues- 
day, the 27th of July. 

Her majesty wrote a note to the earl of Oxford on the morning of 
that day, telling him ^ she was willing to receive the resignation of his 
charge." The earl ran to speak with the queen, who was at first de- 
nied to him, but he was admitted two hours later. He only stayed with 
her majesty one quarter of an hour. He then went to the treasury, 
made his payments and arrangements, and, at eight in the evening of the 
same day, returned to the queen, into whose hands he finally surren- 
dered his white stafiT; he remained with her a full half-hour.' The ad- 
ventures of this eventful day had not concluded ; on Tuesday night, a 
cabinet council was held (after the earl of Oxford had resigned his staff, 
consequently, about nine o'clock) to consult what persons were to be 
named in the commission, into which the office of the lord-treasurer or 
prime minister was to be put, for every one of the Jacobite party shrank 
from its sole responsibility. Sir William Wyndham oflered to be one 
of the five commissioners — he was just appointed chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. None of the council could agree as to the other four partners. 
The chief Jacobites in the queen's cabinet council may be reckoned as 
lord Harcourt, the duke of Ormond, and sir William Wyndham, and the 
duke of Buckingham and the duke of Shrewsbury, but the last is doubt- 
ful. However Uiis might be, the partisans of the displaced premier kept 
the invalid queen sitting at council until two in the morning, raging at 
the Jacobite faction in the most frightful manner; the scene was only 
terminated by the violent agitation of the queen, who complained of 

* See the Life of Calamy, vol. ii^ who bitterly complains of it. It seems never 
to have been acted on ; it was another edition of the Occasional Conformity 
Bill, the animus of which was to prevent dissenters fVom qualifying themselves 
to legislate for our church, by taking the sacramental test 

■Laraberty's Memoires pour servir h, THistoire du 18* Si^Ie, 2d edition, vol. 
viii. p. 657. Somerville declares that the scene of Harley's dismissal took place 
at Windsor, but this is inconsistent with the circumstantial detail the author has 
translated from the French letter of Lamberty, which describes the comings and 
goings of Harley, arl of Oxford, to the treasury, dtc. The fact is, Somerville 
had not the advantage of this evidence, which Lamberty, who was staying at 
the Hague with baron de Hiems, the Hanoverian minister there, copied direit 
from tfu diipatch of baron dt Hoffman^ the emperor's minister in England, brought 
IVom London by Craggs, who had been sent by the privy council to the elector 
of Hanover. Somerville has been deceived by the assertion of Erasmus Lewis, 
in the Swift correspondence, dated July 22, who says — ^"Next Tuesday the 
queen goes to Windsor," but on that day she certainly received the white-staff 
at Kensington, according to Lamberty's detail, which he had direct fVom Craggs 
and the Hanoverian minister. 
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the disorder of her heed ; end finally tank into a deep twooo from ntler 
exhaustion. Nothing was settled, and her msjesty was carried to bed 
seriously ill ; * she wept the lirelong night, withoot once closing her 
eyes.* 

Another council was called for the 88th of July, with as little success 
in regard to any settled determination ; it was again broken up by the 
illness of the queen, and consequently was prorogued until the 29ih of 
July.' The queen declared to her physicians that her indisposition was 
occasioned by the trouble of mind which the disputes of her ministers 
gave her, and made use of these words to Dr. Arbuthnot — ^ I shall never 
survive it.^ Her majesty was observed to be unusually silent and 
reserved at these two remarkable councils, probably from an utter inca- 
pacity for utterance. 

Lady Masham became apprehensive that her royal mistress was on the 
▼eige of an illness hr more alarming than any of the numerous attacks 
through which she had previously nursed her. In her alarm, she wrote 
her perceptions of the queen's uneasiness of mind and body to Dean 
Swift, the only politician at that crisis to whom she attributed energy 
and decision of character. Swift had been about the court the whole 
summer, soliciting the place of ^ historiogrtpher to the queen,'' for the 
purpose of writing the history of the peace of Utrecht^ Her majesty 
or her ministers had given the office to the learned Madox,' a person 
whose heart and soul were buried among the dusty records of the Plan- 
tagenets, studies much more convenient than stirring up the yet glowing 
embers of a ratification which might have been called a cessation from 
bloodshed rather than a peace, so replete was its very name with the 
elements of strife, a peculiarity which it retains to this day. The stormy 
transition from sanguinary warfare to such peace as the treaty of Utrecht 
gave, was even then rudely shaking the sands of the queen's precarious 
existence. 

«Jal7 29. 
**I was,'* said ladj MsBham, to Swift, « resolved to ttaj till I ooald tell yoa 
that our queen bad got so &r the bett6r of the dragon, (Harlqf^ earl of Oxford,) 
as to take her power out of bis bands. He has been the most ungrateful man 
to her, and to all his best fViends, that ever was born. I cannot have much time 
now to write all raj mind, for my dear mistress is not well, and I think I may 
lajr her illness to the charge of the lord treasurer,' who, for three weeks together, 

' Swift's original note, signed H., to Erasmus Lewises letter. It coincides with 
Lamberty's foregoing letter. It is the old edition of Swift. 
■ Lamberty, vol. viii. p. 657. 

* La Vie d'Anne Stuart, Reine de la Grande Bretagne, &c^ 1716. 

* A great mistake, for he lived a century too near the time. He could not have 
published the gist of his documents. For instance, the Torcy Despatches we 
have just quoted would have caused many impeachments. Swift was then 
stajring at the village of Letcombe, to keep out of the quarrels of his two friends, 
Harley earl of Oxford, and Bolingbroke. 

*To whose learned researches, as historian of the Exchequer, the earlier 
biograpuies in this work have been peculiarly indebted. Madox troubled him- 
self nought with the peace of Utrecht, or such moderns as Tudors, Stuarts, and 
Guelpbs. 

* Harley, earl of Oxford. The letter is in the Swift Correspondenoe, dated 
July 29. Scott's Swift, vol. ix. p. 168. 
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waf Texing and teasing her without intermission ; she oonld not get rid of him 
till Tuesday last (July 27th). I must put you in mind of one passage in your 
letter to me, which is, *I pray God send you wise and faithful friends to advise 
with you at this time, when there are so great difSoulties to struggle with.' That 
is very plain and true ; therefore will you, who have gone through so much and 
taken more pains than anybody, and given wise advice, (if that wretched roan 
[Oirford] had had sense and honnsty to have taken it) — I say, will you leave us 
and go into Ireland 1 No, it is impossible ; your charity and compassion for this 
poor lady^ [the jutefi,] who has been barbarously used, will not let you do it. I 
know you take great delight to help the distressed, and there cannot be a greater 
object than this good lady^ who deserves pity. Pray, dear friend, stay here, and 
do not believe us all alike, to throw away good advice, and despise everybody's 
understanding but one's own. I could say a great deal upon the subject, but I 
must go to A€r, for she is not well. This comes to you by a safe hand, so that 
neither of us need be in any pain about it." 

At the very moment when the compassion of one of the mightiest 
minds in her empire was thus claimed for queen Anne, by her confi- 
dential attendant, the destiny thus dreaded for her majesty was near at 
hand. Two councils having been intenupted by the violent illness of 
the queen, the decisive one was delayed until the evening of the 29th 
of July (Thursday.) The anticipation of another agitating and pro- 
tracted scene of dtercation between the unmannerly worldlings, who, 
although they styled themselves her servants, not only violated the 
respect due to her as their sovereign, but conducted themselves with the 
most cruel disregard of her feelings as a lady, and her weakness as an 
invalid, was of course most distressing to the poor sufierer, who was 
sinking prematurely to the grave beneath the weight of the crown she 
bad sinfully coveted, and, for her own punishment, obtained. Worn out 
as she was wittr sickness of mind and body, Anne had not completed 
her fiftieth year. When the hour appointed for the royal victim to meet 
these trusty lords of her council drew near, Mrs. Danvers, the oldest 
and probably the most attached lady of her household, entering the 
presence-chamber of Kensington Palace, saw, to her surprise, her 
majesty standing before the clock, and gazing intently upon it' Mrs. 
Danvers' was alarmed and perplexed by the sight, as her majesty was 
seldom able to move without assistance. She approached, and ascer- 
tained that it was indeed queen Anne who stood there. Venturing to 
interrupt the ominous silence that prevailed through the vast room, only 
broken by the heavy ticking of the clock, she asked, ^ Whether her 
majesty saw anything unusual there in the clock?" The queen an- 
swered not ; yet turned her eyes on the questioner with so woful and 
ghastly a regard, that, as this person afterwards afiirmed, she ^saw 
death in the look." Assistance was summoned by the cries of the 
terrified attendant, and the queen was conveyed to her bed, from whence 
she never rose again.' It appears that her dread of a third stormy 

' Tindal affirms that the clock scene took place on Thursday morning [29 of 
My] at eight o'clock. Yet no such serious alarm of imminent danger amid have 
occurred &en, as is plainly to be ascertained by lady Masham's letter to Swift, 
dated on the 29th. 

* Said by Tindal to be Mrs. Danvers ; by the Amsterdam Life to be her daughter 

* Tindal, in his Continuation of Rapin, Barnard, in his History of England, ana 
La Vie d'Anne Stuart, all mentioned this dock scene, but all speak of it as 
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the head, just before ten o^clock the same morning, and every one around 
her believed that her death would be immediate. There is reason to 
suppose that the duchess of Ormond had, in the late violent changes, 
succeeded to the functions of the duchess of Somerset, the queen's 
principal lady and mistress of the robes. Terrified at the state of her 
royal mistress, the duchess of Ormond sent an account of it to her hus- 
band, who was then at the Cockpit, the official seat of government, 
endeavouring to arrange the jarring and broken cabinet-council, of which 
he seems to have been president* The news flew like fire over London, 
and the influential Whig magnates, the dukes of Somerset and Argyle, 
forced their way into the assembling privy-council, and insisted on 
taking their places therein ; from that moment they swayed everything, 
for the displaced premier, the earl of Oxford, had sent a private circular 
to every Whig lord in or near London, who had ever belonged to the 
privy-council, warning them to come and make a struggle for the pro- 
testant-succession. There is no doubt that Oxford had had immediate 
notice of the queen^s mortal seizure on the preceding evening. 

Dr. Mead's hopes made him bold in pronouncing the truth ; no one 
about the dying queen chose to believe him, upon which he ^ demanded 
that those who were really in favour of the protestant-succession in the 
royal household, should send a memorial of her majesty's symptoms to 
the elector of Hanover's physicians, who would soon pronounce how 
long Anne, queen of Great Britain and Ireland, had to live ; but he staked 
his professional credit that her majesty would be no more, long before 
such intelligence could be received." It has always been considered 
that the prompt boldness of this political physician occasioned the 
peaceable proclamation of George I. 

Dr. Mead even ventured to predict the queen's demise in one hour ; ' 
he was often taunted afterwards with the professional chagrin his coun- 
tenance expressed when the royal patient, on being again blooded, re- 
covered her speech and senses. Lord Bolingbroke went to her, and 
told her the privy-council were of opinion it would be for the public 
service if the duke of Shrewsbury were made lord-treasurer. The queen 
immediately consented. But the duke refused to accept the stafl* unless 
the queen herself placed it in his hand. He approached her bed, and 
asked her, ^ If she knew to whom she gave the white wand ?" ^ Yes," 
tlie queen replied, ^ to the duke of Shrewsbury." History adds, that 

* Tindal's Continnation of Rapiiii vol. ii. p. 370. 

' Here we resume the narrative of Lamberty, whose evidence, confirmed as it : 
is on every side incidentally by eye-witnesses, who dared not boldly say what be 
said safely in a foreign land. His former position in England (as an official In 
William in.'s cabinets), and his acquaintance personally with all parties, ren- 
dered it not easy to deceive him. This excellent authority has been feebly 
impugned by Cole, because ** making queen Anne grieot for htr brother on her 
deatk-bed was dxnewpeidfuX to thi memory of that UUutrioui princeti" This objector 
to documents which did not hit bis fiuicy, was not the learned historical anti- 
quarian, Thomas Cole, (as usually supposed,) but the envoy Christian Cole 
whose intellect is much on the grade of that of lord Noodle, in the Burletta of 
Tom Thumb. 

* Bio. Brit 
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when the dying tOTereign placed it in his hands, she added, ^ For Ood^s 
Mke, use it for the gw)d of my people P' ' — a speech perfectly consis- 
tent with Anne^s conduct, as regnant, because, whatsoever wrong she 
practised before her accession, she was a most beneficent and loving 
sovereign to her people, who have reason to bless her Dame to this 
hour. 

Queen Anne retained sufficient intelligence to be conscious th&t the 
duke of Slirewsbury, then invested by her act with the power of prime- 
minister, in addition to his mighty functions of lord-high-chamberlaia 
and lord-lieutenant of Ireland, must, perforce, act according to the par- 
liamentary settlement in ftivour of her distant kindred, the princes of 
Hanover. Having thus performed her duty as queen, all the duties she 
had outraged in her early career, to obtain the crown, overwhelmed her 
conscience, and rendered her death-bed comfortless. When her mind 
wandered, she began to utter in a piteous tone, ^ Oh, my brother .' — ohj 
my poor brother I" ' 

The bishop of London stood by her bedside contemplating this aw- 
ful termination of the successful fruition of ambition. He was the same 
prelate who had assisted her in giving peace to Europe, and had been 
advanced to the see of London, on the miserable death of the queen's 
former tutor, the aged Henry Compton.' The nature of the injunctions 
given by the dying sovereign to Robinson, bishop of London, after the 
long private conference in which she is said, in compliance with the re- 
commendation in the rubric for the visitation of the sick, to have dis- 
burthened her mind of the weighty matter that troubled her departing 
spirit, was surmised from his emphatic rejoinder, as he left her bedside, 
^ Madam, I will obey your commands ; I will declare your mind, but it 
will cost me my head." The words were heard by the duchess of Oi^ 
mond ; at the same time, the queen said ^ she would receive the sacra- 
ment the next day." ^ 

Whatsoever was done by the bishop of London, it is impossible to 
•ay, but probability points at the fact that the royal wish was delivered 
to the duke of Ormond, the commander of the army. 

The queen, when the bishop had withdrawn, fell again into her de- 
lirious agony, and she reiterated unceasingly her former exclamations of, 
" Oh my brother, my dear brother, what will become of you ?" Some- 
thing within her mind stronger than delirium must have whispered that 
her recently-given commands would be useless. Little did the queen 
anticip ate when, as the princess Anne, in 1688, she was eagerly em- 

* Lamberty's Memoires pour servir a THistoire da 8^ Siec[e, tome viii. p. 657, 
2d edition. Brit. Museum. *Ibid. 

* This prelate, who lived to be eighty-four, met with a dreadful aooident H« 
fell backwards from the top of a high flight of stairs, which he was ascending 
without the assistance projier at his great age. He hurt the back of his head, 
and was taken up for dead, but revived, and according to the cruel jest of SwiA, 
was ^' as seniiible as erer." He lingered in miserf a few weeks, and died in the 
beginning of die year 1713. Tindal. Swift 

*MS. Memorandum Book, preserved in the Bodleian Library, copied by Bfao- 
pherson in the Stuart Papers. They agree wonderfully well with the iroportant 
document of the Whig statesman, Lamberty. 
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ployed in casting the well-known stigma on the birth of her brother, 
that her death-bed lamentations would be for him, and that her last ago 
nizing cry would be his name ! 

Queen Anne continued to repeat this sad exclamation until speech, 
sight, and pulse left her. The privy-council then assembled* in the 
royal bed-chamber; they called on the physicians to declare their 
opinions, who all told them, the queen's state was hopeless. They (the 
privy-council) withdrew, all but the bishop of London, who remained 
near the insensible queen ; but she never again manifested sufficient con- 
sciousness to speak or pray, although she, from time to time, showed 
signs of actual existence. 

As the privy-council separated, the duke of Buckingham came to the 
duke of Ormond, clapped his hand on his shoulder, and said, ^^ My lord, 
you have four-and-twenty hours to do our business in, and make your- 
self master of the kingdom."' The military force being in the hands 
of Ormond, he knew that the appeal to arms would be as useless as it was 
criminal. But if any popular movement had coincided with his wishes, 
there is little doubt regarding which side Ormond would have taken. 

The great-seal was put to an important patent by four o'clock that 
day.' It was to provide for the government of the country by four-and- 
twenty regents, who constituted an interregnum. The act had been pre- 

Sred for years, and inclosed in ^ the black bag," which the duchess of 
arlborough exultingly intimates had long been a source of inexpressi- 
ble horror to queen Anne whensoever her thoughts glanced that way.^ 

Dr. RadclifTe, who had been, since noon, sent for from Carshalton, to 
attend her majesty, returned for answer in the evening, ^^ that he was ill; 
and could not come." The queen's friends were positive, that although 
the poor man was actually in a dying state himself, he could arrest the 
power of death, almost by looking upon the royal patient, for ^ the lord 
Gower had often been in the same condition as the queen with the gout 
in the headj and Radclifie kept him alive many years." The privy- 
council never sent any order to Dr. Radclifie, nor was his name ever 
mentioned there, or by the queen herself; it was only lady Masham 
who sent privately an agonizing entreaty to summon him.' 

^ I am just come from Kensington," writes Charles Ford, an official 
in the government and a correspondent of SwiA, Saturday, July 31, 
^ where I have spent these two days. At present, the queen is alive, 
and better than could have been expected ; her disorder began about eight 
or nine yesterday morning.^ The doctors ordered her head to be 
shaved ; while it was doing, the queen fell into convulsions, or, as they 

" Lamberty, ibid. The privy-council or some of the moat responsible members 
must have been assembled in the queen's chamber, because Lamberty says, 
** they quitted her, but the bishop remained with her," &c. 

' Marginal Note, Carte's Memorandum Book, marked vol. xi. p. 4 to 13, 1714. 
fiodleian. 

■Letter of C. Ford to Swift. Scott's Swift, voL xvi. p. 173. * Coxe MSS. 

•Scott's Swift, vol. xvi. p. 172. 

* Thus reckoning the queen's illness only from Friday morning ; such was the 
official date of queen Anne's mortal attacks, while the ambassadorial reports oi 
HofiVnan and Bothmar declare she had raved that live-long night. (Lambert^.). 
VOL. XII. — 29 w 
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«ay, a fit of apoplexy, which lasted two boon ; dnring which time the 
•howed but little sifns of life.^' 

At six in the evening of the lame day, another anxions watcher 
within the palace-walls, Erasmus Lewis, one of the displaced secretariesi 
wrote to SwiA : *^ At the time I am writing, the breath is said to'bie4n 
the queen^s nostrils, but that is all. No hopes of her recovery. Lord / 
Oxford is in council, so are the Whigs.' We expect the demise to-" 
night. There is every prospect that the elector of Hanover (Geoige I.) 
^ill meet with no opposition. The French having no fleet, nor being 
able to put one out so soon. Lady Masham recetveid me kindly. Poor 
woman, I heartily pity her I Dr. Arbuthnot thinks yon shonld come 
up. A report had been carried into the city, during the course of Satur- 
day afternoon, that the queen was actually dead ; and, what was mortf 
infamous, stocks rose on it, as much as three per cenf Bat that was 
really no disgrace to the queen^s memory. 

Again, the rumour spread that her majesty's danger was over, and 
that she was fast recovering. She was prayed for in the daily service at 
St. PauPs Cathedral,' but not in her own royal chapel of St. James ;' 
and the omission there excited the surprise and anger of her anxious 
subjects. Dr. Mead, a violent Whig, was, as all the queen's friends de- 
clared, chagrined when she seemed to rally and recover as the day ad- 
vanced, and actually imbibed a little nourishment, although past the 
power of utterance. 

The council, which had sat through the preceding day and night, ad- 
journed till eight next morning, having first despatched Craggs to Han- 
over by the Hague, laid embargo on all shipping, and ordered the Hano- 
verian envoy to attend with the black bag or box, wherein was deposited 
the authority for the regency in case of the demise of the qneen.* It 
has been observed, that the displaced minister, Oxford, had, at the first 
alarm of the queen's illness, sent round little billets to summon all the 
Whig lords to the privy council, and when there, he continued to exert 
himself in favour of the Hanoverian succession.' The lords of the 
council sent to the lord-mayor to take special care of the city, the trained 
bands were raiaed, and a triple guard sent to the Tower. 

All persons were deeply concerned, among the populace, at the state 
of the queen, as was visible by their countenances. Great solicitude 
was manifested regarding her all the 31st of July, in the swarming and 
agitated streets , erome reported that she was better, others that she had 
died at eleven. She was again prayed for in St PauPs cathedral in the 
afternoon daily service, but nowhere else. 

During the hours while the insensible queen was thus suspended 
over the abyss of eternity, other vigils were held in the recesses of her 

^ Much of .i^mberty^s intelligence is thus Terifled, line bj line, bjr these 0ttl>> 
Ministers ; they dared noc put to paper the rest of his intelligenee. 

■ Tlioresby's Journal. 

•Ford's Letter. Scott's Swift, vol. xvi. p. 171, 

* Ford 8 Letter. Scott's Swift, vol. xvi p. 171 : and Lamberty's Mems. poar 
wnv'iT k I'Histoire dn 18"* Si^le, toI. viii. p. *IbkL 
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palace at Kensington, and other councils, besides that one, the vigilance 
of which secured the throne to our present royal line. 

If the evidence of an enemy may be admitted, the " Jacobite mem- 
bers of the queen's household were greatly taken by surprise at the sudden 
tad mortal attack, having shut their eyes to all symptoms of her danger, 
in strong reliance on a prediction which had given her years of life to 
come." One of the queen's physicians is charged with these defective 
conjurations ; but Peter Rae * leaves his readers' imagination to rove ovei 
a formidable medical band without indicating the professor of the black 
art among them, further than that ^ one of her pliysicians, the most in- 
timate with her, had pretended, by some other art (than physic), whethei 
of calculation, magic, or other infernal speculations, to tell the great men 
of the royal household, ^ that the queen would live six years and a half.' 
This was certainly a reason why they were the more secure, and had 
not their design complete, and all orders and warrants in readiness for 
the execution thereof." So says this contemporary, but he comes to a 
&lse conclusion ; for Anne would never have authorized any such war- 
rants while she believed her existence would last one day. 

^^ The first alarm of the queen's illness and surprising distemper," 
continues Peter Rae, ^^ brought the whole Jacobite party to court, the 
great officers, as well as the privy councillors of the other sex, met in 
a certain lady's apartment. In these apartments business of the nicest 
nature in government used to be familiarly discussed. It was found that 
my lady [Masham] was with the queen, whereupon they sent for the 
countess?^ This lady had been watching by the queen for some hours, 
and had retired to take a little rest ; she was roused, but entered the 
Jacobite conclave ill, and in tears. She is supposed to be lady Jersey, 
the widow of EkJward, earl of Jersey, (one of the queen's Tory minis- 
tersO who had died just af\er the Marlborough faction were displaced. 

Nothing could, however, be done without lady Masham, who was 
sent for from the royal chamber. She entered in the utmost disorder, 
and without staying for any question, cried ouV— « 

^Oh, my lords, we are undone, entirely ruined — the queen is a' dead 
woman ; all the world cannot save her !" 

Upon which, one of the lords asked, << if the queen had her senses, 
and if lady Masham thought she could speak- to them ?" 

" Impossible !" returned lady Masham ; ^ her pain deprivea her of all 
sense, and in the intervals she dozes, and speaks to nobody." 

^ That is hard, indeed," said another of the lords ; ^^ could she but 
speak to us, and give us orders, and sign them, we might do the busi- 
ness for all this." 

" Alas f" said another lord — ** who would act on such orders ? We 
are all undone f" 

To whom another replied, ^ Then, my lord, we cannot be worse ! I 

* Peter Rae's History of the Rebellion, p. 54. He evidently is guided by a 
curious pamphlet of that day« containing much authentic intelligence ; it is called, 
«* Two Nights' Court at Greenwich.'* Its name is derived from the circumstance, 
that George I. remained at the Queen^s House in Greenwich Park (now th« 
Naval School) the two first nights of his landing as king of Great Britain. 
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assure you that if her majesty would give orders to pf^claim her suc- 
cessor in her life-time, I would do it at the head of the army — I '11 an- 
swer for the soldiers." The duke of Ormond, commander-in-chief, is 
clearly indicated by this speech. ^ Do it, then," said Dr. Atterbary, the 
bishop of Rochester ; ^ let us go out and proclaim the chevalier at Cha- 
ring Cross. Do you not see that we have no time to lose ?" ' 

The courUeu begged them to waive debate, ^ for," said she, ^ there is 
nothing to be done. Her majesty is no longer capable of directing any 
thing ; she is half dead already ; I die for her if she lives four and 
twenty hours J" 

The duke of Ormond returned, ^ Lord ! what an unhappy thing this 
is f What a cause is here lost at one blow ! Is there no remedy ?" 

After some discourse, they sent Lady Masham to see if there was any 
alteration in the queen ; she presently returned and told them — 

^ It is all the same ; she 's drawing on ; she dies upwards ; her feet 
are cold and dead already." 

One of the secret conclave then proposed ^ to temporize for the in- 
stant, and, on the last breath issuing from the queen, to proclaim the 
elector of Hanover, whom they would privately do their best to oppose ; 
in the worst, they should all be exonerated, by pleading that they were 
the first and forwardest to proclaim him." 

The lords appeared stunned at this proposal ; but one of them, turning 
to ^ the countess," sai^, ^ Pray, madam, what is your opinion ?" ' 

" Let my opinion be what it may," she replied, " I see no other way. 
The queen will be dead to-morro#. Our measures are in no forward- 
ness — all is disconcerted since the last remove (meaning of Harley, earl 
of Oxford, from being lord-treasurer) ; to make any attempt would be 
to ruin ourselves and help the establishment of those we hate. The 
successor must be immediately proclaimed ; if we decline it, the Whigs 
will do it with the greatest clamour, and will not fail to fall on us for 
not doing it By ail means do it, and receive the credit of it. Such is 
your only way." • 

'This speech is not in Peter Rae's Abstract of this council, bat, in his autho- 
rity, the " Two Nights at Greenwich." 

'Again Peter Rae has diverged from his authority. He puts a very long ora- 
tion into the mouth of one of the lords, but to the same effect. 

* The author received the following valuable communication from some cour- 
teous unknown correspondent. It will be observed that the narrative agrees, in 
many circumstances, with Rae's Memorials, quoted above ; and, as far as docu- 
mentary historical biographers dare sanction any paper, the original of which 
has net been before them, we must say the coincidences with the whole tenour 
of the latter portion of the life of queen Anne are striking enough to induce be- 
lief in its veracity : — " When queen Anne was dying, Mr. Scott, of Brotherstown, 
a colonel of the guards, was on guard at the palace that night on which the queen 
died. He went to Dr. Arbuthnot, one of the queen's physicians, and desired the 
doctor Mo tell him whenever the queen was dead;* but the doctor told him, 
* that he durst not ;' upon which, the colonel desired the doctor * to let him know 
by the sign of putting to the window a white handkerchief;' to which the doctor 
agreed. As soon as the queen was dead, doctor Arbuthnot gave the sign ; upon 
which the colonel went to the earl marischaPs house, and desired to see him 
immediately ; but the servant told the colonel * that he was forbid to admit wlvj 
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Qaeen Anne drew her last breath between seven and eight oMock) 
August 1, 1714, in the fiftieth year of her age, and the thirteenth of her 
leign ; like her predecessor, she died on a Sunday morning. 

penon to his lordship till his bell was rung, as he was late up the night before, 
and it was yet very early in the morning ;' but the colonel insisted on being ad- 
mitted, as he had matters of great consequence to communicate to his lordship. 
He locked the room-door, and then awaked his lordship, and desired him 'to rise 
immediately and proclaim tlie king, as the queen, his sister, was dead,' which 
none out of the palace knew but him. His lordship said, *■ there might be danger 
in doing it ;' but the colonel said * there would be none, if they did it without 
loss of time.' He assured his lordship, * if be would draw out the guards imme- 
diately, and proclaim the king (James Stuart) at Charing-cross, he knew the duke 
of Ormond was ready to do the same at the head of the army, and that be would 
take upon himself to secure the Tower ;' but his lordship remained quite obsti- 
nate, and said, *that it might cost them their lives if they failed in the attempt;* 
but the colonel repeated his assurance, * that there was not the least fear if done 
immediately,' and 'although they lost their lives, it was losing them in an honour- 
able way,' and *■ gave his word of honoui, that if they were brought to a trial, 
he would do all in his power to save his iordship's life, and would declare, when 
on the scaffold, that it was by his persuasion his lordship did it, he being a young 
man.' But all was to no purpose; he remained quite obstinate, and would do 
nothing, at which the colonel lefl him in a great passion. 

** This conference was not known until after the battle of Sberiffmoor. 

** Pr. Arbnthnot asked at colonel Scott some time aAer, * what he meant by 
being so particular about the queen's death f But the colonel would not tell the 
doctor. 

" When earl-marischal was retreating after the battle of Sberiffmoor, in com- 
pany with Mr. Irvine, of Brackly, they being very much fatigued, his lordship 
threw himself down on the ground, and burst out a crying, which surprised Mr. 
Irvine greatly, who bade his lordship ' not lose courage, as he hoped soon to get 
some place where they would get rest and refreshment' His lordship replied, 
* that it was not the fatigue they had undergone that day that distressed him, but 
that he had to answer for the death of all the men that were killed that day. 
Had he taken colonel Scott's advice at queen Anne's death, he might have saved 
his country by restoring the king when it was in his power ;' and although * we 
had then failed, I would have died with honour, whereas I wiU die now like a 
dog, unrogretted ;' upon which he told Mr. Irvine the whole conference that 
passed between colonel Scott and him at the queen's death, which surprised 
Mr. Irvine extremely. Mr. Irvine told this to Mr. Ogilvie, of Balbignie, colonel 
Scon's half-brother, and to Mr. Peter Smith, Methuen's brother. Some time 
aAer, colonel Scott came to Balbignie, where he met Mr. Irvine and Mr. Peter 
Smith. Mr. Ogilvie, in presence of these gentlemen, asked the colonel * if the 
above conference had passed between the earl-marischal and him at queen 
Anne's death V The colonel confessed it had ; * but desired it might not be spoke 
of while he lived, as it might lose him his commission, he being still in the 
army.' Mr. Ogilvie told his lady, who is still alive, and ready to attest the truth 
of it. 

"Edinburgh, 30th April, 1768." 

**0f this date I wrote the above, as dictated by Mrs. Agnes Haldane Dunaas, 
and she read it to Mrs. Ogilvie, who said < she was ready to give oath to the 
truth of the narration.' ^ Charlis Wilsosx. 

"Glasgow, 18th November, 1812." 

The reader will observe that many particulars coincide with the narrative 
above quoted. The only difficulty in the history is, wherefore so determined a 
man as colonel Scott seemed to be should be entirely swayed by the decision of 
29* 
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When the qaeen was released, the lorde-fc^ente eomsunded Addison, 
whom they had appointed their secretary,' to announce the important 
event to the prince whom the ch<Mce of the nation had appointed her 
successor. The celebrated author was completely overwhelmed with 
the importance of his task ; and while he was calling words and phrases 
commensurate in dignity to the ocasion, houra fled away — hours of im- 
mense importance to the protestant cause in England. At last, the 
regency was forced to call to its assistance Mr. Southwell, a clerk be- 
longing to the house of lords, who announced to the elector of Hanor^ 
^ that the British sovereign was dead, and that the throne was vacant,'' 
using the dry, technical phrases best fitted for tidings received, if not 
without positive exultation, certainly without af^ctation of sorrow. 

^ On the Sunday morning, the proclamation of George I. took place," 
says Thoresby,' who witnessed it, ^ mightily to the satisfaction of all 
the people"— -of which there was the greatest concourse ever known, 
not only of the populace, but of the nobilitv and gentry, who attended 
in their coaches. The bishop of London and vast numbm of the cletgy 
were likewise present The next day, this witness of the peaceable 
recognition of the line of Hanover ^ went to prayers at St. Dunstan's, 
where king George was prayed for." Three days aAerwards, he saw 
the triumphant enUry of the duke of Marlborough, ^ who returned from 
a sort of voluntary exile ; he passed through the city of London in great 
state, attended by hundreds of gentlemen on horseback, and some of the 
nobility in coaches, followed dv the city trained-bends." This array 
was made to intimidate those who were inimical to the protestant suc- 
cession ; and these persons reflected, with the utmost bitterness, on Marl- 
borough, for assuming a demeanour so joyous and triumphant, when the 
corpse was scarcely cold of his early friend and benefactress. His grand 
coach broke down by Temj^e-bar, much to the satisfoction o? the 
Jacobites.' 

A fortnight afterwards, the good old antiquary, Thoresby, visited West- 
minster Abbey, to see the royal vault preparing to receive the corpse of 
queen Anne. It was with difliculty he made his way through the im- 
mense crowds who thronged to gaze on the last resting-pla^ of their 
native princes. ^ It was afiecting," says our moralist, ^ to see the silent 
relics of the great monarchs, Charles II., William and Mary, and prince 
George, next whom remains only one space to be filled with her late 

the earl-marischal of Scotland, seeing hii guards were on English ground, and 
the commander-in-chief of the English army affected to be willing to do the 
same. The truth is, that every one of the Jacobites wished the proclamation to 
be hazarded by some one rather than himself. The guards indicated were 
probably the Scott^ Royalty the incorporation of which regiment or regiments into 
the force of the body-guards of queen Anne has been noted in the preceding 
chapters — a circumstance not a little confirmatory of our unknown correspond- 
ent's anecdote. 

' TindaPs Continuation. Addison was chosen secretary of the regency on this 
emergency. He was made secretary of state in 1717, the year after his wretchetf 
marriage with the countess dowager of Warwick. The anecdote is recorded \m 
Dr. Johnson in his biography of Addison. 

•Thoresby's Diary, vol. ii. pp. 245^248. • Peter Rae's Rebellioa 
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majesty, queen Anne. This sight was the more touching to me, hecause, 
when young, I saw in one balcony six of them that afterwards were 
kings and queens of Great Britain, all brisk and hearty, but all now 
entered on a boundless eternity ! These were then presentr--4ing Charles 
and his queen Catherine, the duke of York, the prince and princess of 
Orange, and the princess Anne." He mentions, with reverence, the vel- 
vet, silver plates, nails, aad hasps which adorned the royal coffins ; but 
all this cost and magnificence is hidden from the eye, and now moulders 
with the silent dead. 

A vast mass of conflicting statements exists relative to queen Anne, 
whose memory has experienced more than the accustomed portion of 
praise and blame that usually pertains to the royal dead. Anne never 
refused the royal assent to one bill tendered to her to be enacted into a 
law ; no person was put to death in her reign for high treason : circum- 
stances .which rendered it remarkable in English history. 

<^ As to her privy purse,* it was the poor^s box, a perpetual fund for 
charity. And it appeared afler her death (for she made no ostentation 
of her charities, nor were flatterers employed to trumpet them about) 
that several persons had pensions from the privy purse; pensions not 
given as bribes to do the dirty work of a minister, but merely out of 
charity for the support of indigent fiihiilies. If she was frugal, it was to 
enable her to be generous, and she would have thought that she de- 
frauded her people, if she had been niggardly in order to lock up that 
money in chests which should circulate among them, or had sent it to 
foreign banks; and therefore all she could spare, she returned back 
again to them as their right It must be observed, that all this was done 
without anything that looked like sordid saving, no retrenching her ser- 
vants at their tables, allowances, or perquisites ; the hospitality within 
doors was equal to the charity without." 

Dr. Badclifie, who was a member of the house of commons, was 
fiercely attacked there by a friend of his, who was rendered desperate 
by his sorrow for the demise of the queen. To this the' physician 
replied by a letter of remonstrance, in which he thus mentions the 
deceased sovereign, the date August 3, 1714 :— 

** I could not have thought that so old an acquaintance and so good a friend, 
as sir John always professed himself, would have made such a motion against 
me. God knows that my will to do her migesty any service has ever got the 
start of my ability, and I have nothing that gives me greater anxiety than the 
death of that glorious princess. 

** I must do that justice to the physician that attended her in her illness, from 
a sight of the method taken for her preservation by Dr. Mead, as to declare that 
nothing was omitted for her preservation. But the (polUiccU) people about her 
—the plagues of Egypt fall on them ! — ^put it out of the power of physic u) be 
any benefit to her. * 

** I know the nature of attending crowned heads in their last moments too 

*From lord Chesterfield's estimate of the revenues of the house of Stuart, con- 
tained in a work emitted " Common Sense, or the Englishman's Journal." It is 
attributed to this nobleman, in the Catalogue of the Brit Museum. Although 
troubled with a superabundance of quaint politest e, lord Chesterfield was a wi8« 
and beneficent ttatesiraa. 
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well 10 be fond of waiting upon them without being sent for bj a proper autho- 
rity. Tou have heard of pardons being signed for physicians before a sovereign's 
demise. However, ill as 1 was, I would have %Dent to the queen in a horse-litter, 
had either her majesty, or those ill commission next to her, commanded me so 
to do. Tou may tell sir John as much ; his zeal for her nugesty will not excuse 
his ill usage of a friend. 

"* Thank Tom Chapman for his speech made in my behalf. I hear it is the 
first he ever made, which is taken more kindly. I should be glad to see him at 
Carshalton, since the gout tells me that we shall never more sit in the house of 
commons together.*' ' 

Dr. Radclifie, who has been mentioned at the death-beds of all the 
royal personages of the English revolution, did not sunrive queen Anne 
many months, and his death was reported to be in a manner connected 
with her own. There was a large portion of the people who passion- 
ately lamented the last of their native line of sovereigns, and with these 
Dr. Radclifie became an object of detestation, because the idea had gone 
forth among them, that he might have saved ^ good queen Anne, and 
would not.^' It is said, that he dared not quit his house on account of 
his dread of being torn limb from limb. Indeed, a letter of his is extant 
in which he affirms that he had received many threatening missives, pro- 
mising ^^ that he should be pulled in pieces if he ventured to London.^ 
However, he was not a man to be intimidated, and it is evident by the 
conclusion of his letter above quoted, that he knew his fiat had gone 
forth by reason of his personal ailments, and that he could never again 
sit in the house of commons. He died on the 1st of November follow- 
ing, only surviving his royal patient three m mths. 

That the melancholy struggle of the unhappy queen with conflicting 
rights and duties brought her to the grave prematurely, is the expressed 
opinion of her own domestic physician, Dr. Arbuthnot. There is true 
attachment and deep tenderness in the manner in which he speaks of the 
departed queen, when all regard to her memory was, to say the least, 
no great advantage to those who were seen to mourn for her. ^^ My 
dear mistresses days were numbered, even in my imagination,' they could 
not exceed certain limits, but of that small number a great deal was cut 
off by the last troublesome scene of contention among her servants. I 
believe sleep was never more welcome to a weary traveller, than death 
was to her. It surprised her suddenly before she had signed her will, 
which no doubt her being involved in so much business, hindered her 
from finishing. It was unfortunate that she had been persuaded (as is 
supposed by Lowndes) that it was necessary to have it under the great 
seal. 1 had figured to myself all this melancholy scepe twenty times, 
and even worse, if that be possible, than happened, so I was prepared for 
it. My case is not half so deplorable as poor lady Masham's, and several 
of the queen's servants, some of whom have no chance for their bread 
but the generosity of his present majesty (Geoige I.), which several peo- 
ple that know him very much commend." 

Thus lady Masham had not gathered riches, or even competence, by 

> Scott's Swift, vol. xvi. p. 174^ 176. 

* Arbuthnot to Swift, vol. ix. p. 196. Scott's Swift 
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hcf senrices to queen Anne. It will be remembered that her majesty had 
been extremely opposed to Harley's resolution of making the humble 
attendant a peeress — no doubt the difficulty of building a competent for- 
tune had perplexed the queen. 

As to queen Anne^s will, the royal personages of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were fully convinced of the uselessness of sucu docu- 
ments. " The wills of sovereigns are never obeyed after death," said 
Louis XIV. not long afterwards, ^^ perhaps as some counterpoise to the 
having their wills implicitly observed during life."* 

The suspicions of the tendency of queen Anne to the cause of her 
brother led the Whigs to a resolution of dethroning her, which there 
can be little doubt they would have perpetrated long before, had it not 
been for the moderation of her successors. Glanville, the member for 
Hythe, was heard* to declare, ^ that the queen and her ministers' designs 
for the pretender were well known, and the opposite party had resolved 
that the queen should not remain on the throne one fortnight, for which 
purpose they had 16,000 men in readiness, not," he added, ^^to begin 
first, but to resist the intrusion of the pretender." 

That prince himself was deceived by the hopes grounded on the 
revived aflections of the queen, his sister, to her family, if the following 
anecdote be authentic. ^The chevalier St. George was at Luneville 
when he received the news of the mortal malady of his sister queen 
Anne; he returned to Bar-le-duc to be present at the assembling of his 
council. As he entered, he said, ^^ If the princess Anne dies, I am lost."' 

Yet while queen Anne remained free from delirium, it is evident that 
she made the strongest distinction between her crime of stigmatizing her 
brother as a spurious child, and the act (which was no crime, but an 
unavoidable necessity^ of excluding him from the succession to the 
British throne as a Roman-catholic. It seems that her remorse for her 
sin regarding the first, which agonized her deathbed, has been too much 
confounded with her supposed intention of reversing the other; but 
there is no regal act of her life in contradiction to the settlement which 
strongly secured the succession to the elector of Hanover. That prince 
(the next lineal heir to the throne of Great Britain, who was willing at 
the same time to tolerate the church of England, and to take the new 
coronation oath as a protestant sovereign) was proclaimed the same day 
as George I. king of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. In perfect con- 
sistency with the moderation and honourable abstinence from intrigue 
to gain this vast accession of dominion, for which every one must allow 
George I. due credit, his majesty did not hasten his arrival in England, 
which remained six weeks without the presence of any sovereign, thus 
giving the people ample time by their acquiescence to confirm his suc- 
cession. Lord Berkeley commanded the fieet which was desoatched to 
Orange Polder in Holland, to await the embarkation of George I.^ accord- 

* Memoirs of due de St. Simon. 

•By the bishop of London, in 1749. Birch MS. 4326, f. 29. 
' Coxe's MSS., yol. li. folio 1. French letter. 

* Swift's Gurespondence. 
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ing to bis pleafure. The king did not harry himfeU^ for he anired not 
•t Greenwich until the 16th ^September. 

The loM of queen Anne was sinceiely deplored in most pulpits 
throughout England, for she was deserredij beloved both by the eleigy 
and the people. Dr. Sheridan, the friend of Swift, wrote an eloquent 
oration on the demise of his queen, which he preached with anii«rsal 
applause in Ireland ; he had considered himself extremely happy in the 
choice of his text, as applicable to the Erst of August, the day of her 
demise, ^ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof" Subsequently he 
was appointed chaplain to the then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He was 
requested by the archdeacon to preach for him at Cork on the anniver- 
sary of the accession of Georse I., which was of course on the first of 
August Sheridan, struck wim the date, and entirely absorbed in his 
regrets for the last of the Stuart sovereigns, drew forth from some dusty 
nook his former sermon of lamentation lor the loss of his royal mistress, 
and preached it with an energy and pathos that drew tears from h»mfglf, 
and many a desponding Jacobite. Meantime, the Irish courtiers were 
transfixed with consternation. To preach an accession sennon with 
such a text, ^ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof!" was a piece of 
audacity only to be paralleled by the papist White of Winchester's 
never-to-be-foigotten sermon at the funeral of the first queen Mary, de- 
livered before her sister and successor Elizabeth, the tenour of whick 
was, ^ that a living dog was better than a dead Uon." Sberidan^s sermoo 
has been quoted as a remarkable effort of expiring Jacobiiism ; it was, 
however, but an instance of remarkable absence of mind — one of those 
practical Irish bulls for which he was noted.^ 

Fewer elegies and epitaphs were written on the death of queen Anae 
than for any previous sovereign of Great Britain. The only ode com- 
memorative of this queen of the high chureh was the product of a dis- 
senting muse. It is in vain to expect from Isaac Watts, in coartly 
poems, his own ffenuine style of holy simf^ity, wbicfa has rendered 
his name deservedly illustrious. When William III. had departed to his 
place. Watts dedicated an ode to his memory, in which, in a fit <^ sec- 
tarian enthusiasm, he mistakes the king for an archangel, and finds it 
difficult to distinguish between — 

** Gabriel, or William on the British tbiroDe I** 

Poetic beauty has long departed from royal elegies, and perhaps the 
performance of Watts equals any strain devoted to the monarchs of the 
Revolution, although, in the course of it, he does a little business in the 
courtif^r^line, by interweaving a curious eulogy on the advent of George 
I., the rising sun of himself and all his dissenting allies. 

** Princess, the world already owns thy- name 1 
Go mount the chariot of immortal fame, 
Nor die to be renowned. Fame's loudest breath 
Too dear is purchased by an angel's death I 

■ Epiaiolary Correspondence. Scott's edition of SwiA. p. 482. 
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<*Bat, oh, the parting stroke ! Some heavenly power « 

Cheer thy sad Britons in the gloomy hour; 
Some new propitious star appear on high, 
The fiurest glory of the western sky, 
And Anna be the name. 

« Britons, fbigire the forward mnse, 
That dared propfaeCic seals an loose. 
Oeoige is the name, that glorious star ; 
Ye saw his splendours beaming &r, 
Saw in the east your joys arise, 
When Anna sunk in western skies. 

« 'Twas George diffused a vital ray. 
And gave the dying nations day ; 
His influence soothes the Russian bear. 
Calms rising wars, and heals the air ; 
Joined with the sun, his beams are hurled 
To scatter blessings round the world, 
Falfil whate'er the rouse has spoke. 
And crown the work that Anne forsook.'* 

Notwithttanding the paucity of elegiac odes on queen Anne 8 death, 
her menory was cherished with no little affection many years after her 
demise, hy a distingaished dass of her subjects. Swift, who is usually 
sopposed to have been her enemy and calumniator, never speaks of her, 
but with deep reverence ; in one remarkable letter, he mentions her as 
^ our late blessed queen.'' ' In one of lord Orrery's letters, dated as late 
as 1741, he says, ^ lord Bathorst is at Cirencester, erecting statues abd 

gillars to queen Anne.'" Pope, in his poetical letter addressed to lord 
[ansfield ^when he was the elegant young Murray, the Apollo and 
Adonis of the English bar), gives a sigh of regret at once to hM days of 
youth and her memory, by alluding to 

<* The golden days of my queen Anne.** 
Among the lower orders, for some years after her death, her name 
alone had power to agitate or excite them. In the reign of George I., 
the notorious Edmund Curl was doing penance in the pillory lor some 
of his libellous publications, when he took it into his head to say to the 
mob, ^ that he was put there for speaking well of the memory of good 
queen Anne.'* Upon which ^ messieurs the mob^ laid aside the various 
missiles with which they had intended to assail him, and when he had 
stood his appointed time, escorted him to his own home with great re- 
spect. Ekimund Curl had already lost both his ears, for speaking amiss 
of the parliament ; these disgustmg punishments not being abolished by 
the Revolution. 

It was an age when all of biography that was suffered to be connected 
with history was comprised in laboured dissertations called characters. 
A moment's thought will suffice to show how partial or unjust, a series 
of assertions must be, detached from narratives of the facts, or supposea 
facts, on which they are presumed to be based. In illustration of the 
fidlacy of estimating royal personages like queen Anne, or her sister, 

* Autograph in the possession of W. Baillie, Esq., Cavendish-equaie. Inedited 

• Scott> Swift, voL xix., p. 267. 
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Mary 11^ bj such performances, here follow ttoo characters' of queen 
Anne, both penned by her domestic traitress and spy, the duchess of 
Marlborough. The malignant ^ character'^ was composed by that per- 
son to ornament bishop Burnet's History of his Own Times, meaning to 
wound the memory of her benefactress beneath the shelter of his shield. 
The bishop did not think fit to arail himself of the offered assistance. 

^ Queen Anne had a person and appearance not at all ungraceful till 
she grew exceeding gross and corpulent There was something of ma- 
jesty in her look, but mixed with a sullen and constant frown that 
plainly betrayed a gloominess of soul and cloudiness of disposition within. 
She seemed to inherit a good deal of her father's moroseness which na- 
turally produced in her the same sort of stubborn positiveness in many 
cases, both ordinary and extraordinary, and the same sort of bigotry in 
religion." 

This passage being written for insertion in a party work, appeals to 
Tulffar opinion. The slight contraction in the queen's eyes, the writer 
perfectly well knew, had been occasioned by violent inflammation in her 
childhood, and was not connected with temper. The duchess likewise 
well knew, and had experienced, that excessive indulgence, and not mo- 
roseness, in his fiunily circle, was the fault of the unhappy James II., 
her own early benefactor. However, this libel was to have been pub- 
lished under bishop Burnet's mask. Thus does the creature of the 
bounty of those she maligns pursue her theme. 

^ Qjiieen Anne's memory was exceeding great, almost to a wonder, 
and had these two peculiarities very remarkable, that she could when 
she pleased, forget what others would have thought themselves bound 
by truth and honour to remember, while she remembered all such things 
as others would have thought it a happiness to forget Indeed, she chose 
to exercise it in very little besides ceremonies and customs of courts, and 
such like insignificant trifles. So that her conversation, which otherwise 
might have been enlivened by so great a memory, was only made more 
empty and trifling by its chiefly turning upon fashions and rules of pre- 
cedence, or some such poor topics. Upon which account it was a sort 
of misfortune to her that she loved to have a great crowd come to her, 
having little to say to them, ^ but that the weather was either hot or 
cold,' and little to inquire of them, but ^ how long they had been in 
town,' or the like weighty matters. She never discovered any readiness 
of parts, either in asking questions or in giving answers. In matters of 
ordinary moment, her discourse had nothing of brightness or wit; in 
weightier matters she never spoke but in a hurry, and had a certain 
knack of sticking to what had been digitated to her Xo ^ degree of\en very 
disagreeable, and without the least sign of understanding or judgment" 

As the duchess was considered the queen's ^ dictator" for thirty years, 
she had ample opportunity of speaking on this trait of her character, but 
it only became apparent to her when the dictatorship was transferred for 
a few years to another person. 

^ The queen's letters," continues the duchess, ^ were very indifllerent, 

* Private Corretpondence of the Ducbesa of Marlborooi^ 
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both in sense and spelling, unless they were generally enlirentd with a 
few passionate expressions, sometimes pretty enough, but repeated orer 
and over again, without the mixture either of diversion or instruction. 

In point of orthography there was little to choose between the letters 
of the queen and those of her censurer ; they usually made the same 
mistakes — for instance, they both write ungs when they mean Whigs. 
And this, in the midst of an ardent political controversy, often gives 
laughable equivoques to their discussions. Swift or Addison may be per- 
mitted to censure the orthography of that day, which had vibrated be- 
tween unsettled and obsolete words, but not a person who committed 
the same blunders with those she condemned in the queen. 

^^ Queen Anne's civility and good manners in conversation (to which 
the education of great persons naturally lead) were generally well enough, 
till in her latter days her new friends untaught her these accomplish- 
ments, and then her whole deportment was visibly changed to that de- 
gree, that when some things disagreeable to her own humour or passion 
have been laid before her, she would descend to the lowest and most 
shocking terms of contradiction. 

^ Her friendships were flames of extravagant passion, ending in indif- 
ference or aversion ; her love to the prince seemed, in the eyes of the 
world, to be prodigiously great ; but great as was the passion of grief, 
her stomach was greater. 

^ I know that in some libels she has been reproached as one who 
indulged herself in drinking strong liquors, but I believe this was en- 
tirely groundless, and that she never went beyond such a quantity of 
strong wines as her physicians judged to be necessary for her." 

The testimony thus given among a mass of malice and misrepresen- 
tation ought to be considered conclusive in the queen's favour, since 
there cannot exist a doubt that if the malignant writer could have men- 
tioned only one instance in which she had seen the queen guilty of this 
vice, she would have quoted it without scruple. 

^ Queen Anne's religion," continues the duchess of Marlborough, 
*^ was chiefly implicit faith accompanied with the form and course of a 
sort of piety. She had a zeal for the church as for an infallible guide, 
and a devotion for churchmen to such a degree, as if she thought this 
sufficient to sanctify every other part of her conduct, and the churchmen 
repaid her civility in compliments and adorations. I have often blushed 
for her and her preachers, when I have heard it almost constantly 
affirmed to her face, with the most fulsome flattery, and to her great 
satisfaction, ^ that all we enjoyed was granted by Almighty God as the 
reward of her piety and religion.' And, indeecf, if religion consist in 
such zeal and such devotion, or in punctual and formal preparations for 
the communion, or the iike, (as she had learned, without doubt, from 
such tutors as she was blessed with,) then it cannot be denied that she 
had as much religion as could be lodged in one breast" 

As the duchess of Marlborough was a daring freethinker, down to a 
late period of life, and (apparently) departed in the same state of mind, 
her opinion on matters of religion is of little consequence. She breaks 
out into rage in her next paragraph, where she endeavours to prove 

VOL. XII. — 30 
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many crinef on the poor queen, which merdy amouttl to the fi^t that 
the political course she had to purme, and her lately awakened afieo- 
tiooi, were diametrically opposite. Anne was certainly not the worse 
woman because she did not persist, to the end of her life, in the obtuse- 
sess of feeling of which her uncle, lord Clarendon, has left as so hideous 
a picture, when, in 1689, she was acting under the domination of her 
frvourite, who was even then her ungrateful calumniator. . It is indis- 
putable, that, notwithstanding the agony of her internal lemorBe, the 
queen expired without in any way impeding the settlement which the 
country had been necessitated to make of Uie succession. Therefore, 
the following malignant charges fall short of their mark. 

" If religion," continues the duchess, " be justice, truth, sincerity, 
honour, gratitude, or the like, then one cannot tell what to say ; but let 

aueen Anne's practice speak for itself— her broken tows, her violated 
llianoes, her behaviour to her old friends at home, her conduct to her 
good allies abroad, and the returns she vox^e to her native country, (or 
an immense treasure of money and blood, spent for the vindication of 
her title and the security of her life. She would speak in public of her 
Beal for the protestant succession, and once she surprised the nation with 
the news of a particular friendship between her and the house of Hano- 
ver ; but God knows what she meant, unless it were to delude the igno- 
rant part of her people, for as for her heart there was proof enough in 
due time that it was engaged at another court (8l Gtrmains)^ there was 
little of it left for that lK>use {of Hanover)^ ana it came to be accounted 
an affiront to herself to allude to t/, in addresses to the throne. In most 
cases, queen Anne was insensible of what related to the public, and 
could, with great coldness and tranquillity, let an express that was 
known to come with any important good news, lie unopened for half 
an hour, though she was alone, and had nothing in the world to do, 
whilst all about her were waiting with the utmost impatience to know 
the contents of it She loved fawning and adoration, and hated plain 
dealing, even in the most important cases. She had a soul that nothing 
could so effectually move as flattery or fear.'' 

How then came the person who is thus dissecting her character to be 
able to sway her rojral benefactress for thirty years ? Either she had 
recourse to the same base means, or, if Anne did not require them, her 
witness is proved false and malicious. 

' A sudden surprise, in an unguarded moment, would make the truth 
sometimes discover itself in her look, or in some unlucky word, but if 
she had time and warning enough to learn her lesson, all the arguments 
and reasons in the world could extort nothing from her that she had not 
a mind to acknowledge. In such cases she seemed to have the insen- 
sibility of a rock, and would resolutely dissemble, or disown anything 
in the world, and by repeating one single answer in the same words, 
could tire out the patience and elude all such inquiries as were disa- 
greeable to herself." 

It is a serious loss to the world that the duchess herself does not sub* 
join her oton recipe for eluding a cross-examination when persons were 
oursuing a series of inquiries ^ disagreeable to herself,'*^ According to 
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her system of ethics, a queen-regnant of Ghreat Britain is criminal to the 
kst degree, if not explicit in her answers to any questions the keeper 
of her gowns and cloaks chooses to ask her on state affiiirs f 

^She had," continues the nngratefnl recipient of forty thousand 
pounds of solid money,* ^ no native generosity of temper, nor was often 
known of herself to do a handsome action, either as a reward or as a 
piece of friendship. The diligence and faithfulness of a servant signified 
but little with her where she had no passion for the person. And even, 
to such as she professed love, her presents were very few, and generally 
very insignificant, as fruit or venison, or the like, unless in cases where 
she was directed by precedents in former reigns. 

^ In a word, queen Anne had little zeal for the happiness of others, 
but a selfishness that was great enough to make every other considera- 
tion yield to it She was headstrong and positive in matters of the ut- 
most importance, and at last prefeired her own humour and passion 
before the safety and happiness of her own people and of all Europe, 
which she had either not sense enough to see, or not goodness enough 
to regard. Whether her memory will be celebrated by posterity with 
blessings or curses, time will show." 

Time has seldom shown a retribution more frightful than this vitu- 

K ration on a mistress so bountiful to this calumniator as queen Anne 
d been, from her infiincy. 

Now let us turn the medal, and read die reverse inscription, by the 
same truthful hand :— 

^ (^een Anne had a person and appearance very graceful, something 
of majesty in her look, — she was religious without affectation, and cer- 
tainly meant to do everything that was just She had no ambition^ 
which appeared by her being so easy in letting king William come be- 
fore her to the crown, after the king her father had followed such coun* 
sels as made the nation see they could not be safe in their liberty and 
laws, without coming to the extremities they did ; and she thought it 
more for her honour to be easy in it, than to make a dispute, who should 
have the crown first that was taken from her father. 

^ And it was a great trouble to her to be forced to act such a part 
against him, even for security, which was truly the case, and she thought 
those that showed the least ambition had the best character. Her jour* 
ney to jyottingham was purely accidental^ never concerted^ but occa- 
sioned by the great fright she was in when king James returned from 
Salisbury, upon which she said she would rather jump out of the win- 
dow than stay and see her father!" 

The deliberate ^sehood of these assertions is proved by the letter 
of Anne to William, dated ten years before she absconded, in which she 
very deliberately mentions her intended flight, nor was there any occa- 
sion to perform the hazardous gymnastic of leaping out of any of the 
windows of the Cockpit into the park, to run away, because the prio- 

^ Portions for her daughters of 20,000^ j and as much out of the prfvy-purse, an 
gratuity to herself; at first refused, and then positively insiflted upon. See the 
statement of the duchess in her printed ** Conduct" 
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€M^ by the advice of lady Marlborough, had just had a pair of private 
stairs constructed, very convenient for the purpose of quietly walking 
out of the back-door. But to proceed with this inimitable document : 

^^ Queen Anne was never expensive, but saved money out of her 
50,000/. a year, which, after she came to the crown, was paid to prince 
George of Denmark, which was his by right She made no foolish 
building, nor bonght one jewel in her reign. 

^ She always paid the greatest respect to queen Maiy and king Wil- 
liam." 

Excepting a few trifling expressions, such as calling William ^ Cab- 
ban,'' ^ Dutch monster," and vulgarer epithets, which occasionally occur 
in her Correspondence with this candid friend, who, as king William's 
name was a strong party-cry just then, thought it best to scratch them 
out of her letters ; yet as the duchess of Marlborough made it a practice 
to show them to her party, a clue remained which renders them legible 
under the erasures.* 

^ She never insisted upon any one thing of grandeur more than she 
had when her family (household) was established by king Charles H., 
though after the revolution she was heir-presumptive to the crown, and 
after her sister, queen Mary, died, was in the place of a prince of Wales. 

^^ The civil list was not increased on her having the crown, and Lord 
Godolphin, who was treasurer, often said that, from not straining things 
to hardships, her revenue did not come, one year with another, to more 
than 500,000/. However, as it was found necessary to have a war, to 
secure England from the power of France, she contributed, for the ease 
of the people, 100,000/. out of her own revenue' to lessen the expense 
in one year. Out of the civil list she paid many pensions, given in 
former reigns, which have been since thrown on the public. She gave 
the first-fruits, to be distributed among the poor clergy. 

^^ Queen Anne was extremely well-bred : she treated her chief ladies 
and servants as if they had been her equals, and she never refused to 
give charity, when there was the least reason for anybody to ask it ; 
she likewise paid the salaries of most of her sister, queen Mary's ser- 
vants, notwithstanding the hardships she had suffered in king William's 
reign. And, to show how good manager she was for the public, till a 
very few years before she died, she never had but 20,000/. a year for 
her privy-purse, which was vastly less than any king or queen ever had 
(but at the latter end of her reign she had 26,000l) which was much 
to her honour, because that is subject to no account And, in com- 
parison with other queens, (namely of Mary II. and queen Caroline,) 
queen Anne was as saving in another office, that of the robes, for it will 
appear, by all the records in the exchequer where the accounts were 
passed, that in nine years she spent only 32,050/., including her coro- 
nation expenses. I have put these facts together for materials for the 
person who writes the inscription." 

And actually Dr. Hooke compounded a most laudatory character of 

^ See the letters of Anne in chronological order, Life of Queen Mary. 

* This and tbe facts succeedingi are verified from sources previously quoted. 
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queen Anne from this sketch, wisely omitting all the figments in the 
outset. Hooke, as a Jacobite, well knew how daringly false the Marl- 
borough versions of the escape from the Cockpit were. This fine cha- 
racter of queen Anne is still to be seen on the pedestal of her statue at 
Blenheim, where it stands to this day. 

Those who have read the preceding black portrait drawn of queen 
Anne, by the same person^ must think the contradicti<ms between the 
two truly monstrous, and the emanation of a bewildered Imiin. Somp 
candid persons disposed to sentimentalize on the fierce dnobess, have 
supposed that after a lapse of time her mind had softened towards her 
benefactress, and that she wrote the last character as a reparation for the 
first. But such inferences vanish before the fact that the duchess her- 
self favours the world with her motives in raising the statue and makiifg 
the laudatory inscription, the whole being avowedly, not to do justice to 
queen Anne, but to vex and spite queen Caroline, the consort of George 
II. Here are her words, ^ This character of queen Anne is so much the 
reverse of queen Caroline, that I think it will not be liked at court'' ' 

In the middle of the last century, the duchess of Marlborough hated 
queen Caroline more than she did queen Anne ; such is the real expla- 
nation of these discrepancies. 

Other contemporary authors have mentioned traits of queen Anne, 
according to their knowledge. When all are collected and examined, 
great contradictions occur, for they do not enough distinguish between 
the actions of Anne in her youth, as an uneducated and self-indulgent 
woman, and the undeniable improvement in her conduct when the awful 
responsibility of a reigning sovereign, whose practical duties were, at 
that era, by no means clearly defined, awoke her conscience to trembling 
anxiety for the welfare of her people. Much permanent good she cer- 
tainly did, and no evil, as queen-regnant ; notwithstanding the ill-natured 
sarcasm of a Whig politician, who, when mentioning her demise at an 
opportune juncture for the Hanoverian succession, declared that ^^ queen 
Anne died like a Roman, for the good of her country."' But no sove- 
reign was ever more deeply regretted by the people. 

The office of regality was, there is no doubt, a painful occupation to 
her, for her constant complaint was, observes Tindal, <^ that she was 
only a crowned slave." ' The originality of which expression savours 
not of the dulness generally attributed to this queen. 

Her very person is represented difi^rently by those who saw her 
daily. ^ Her complexion was ruddy and sanguine ; the luxuriance of 
her chestnut hair has already been mentioned ; her fiice was round and 
comely, her features strong and regular; and the only blemish in it was 
that defluxion, which had fallen on her eyes in her childhood, had con- 
tracted the lids and given a cloudiness to her countenance." Thus the 
frown that the duchess of Marlborough dwells on malevolently, did not 
arise from ill-nature, but from defect of vision. The duchess has like- 

' OpiDions of the duchess of Marlborough. Coxe MSS^ Brit Moseam. 
'Duchess of Marlborough's Private Correspondence. Coxe MSSL 
* Tindal's Continuation of Rapin, vol. ii. p. 370. 
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wiM ^mt^a malifnaiit Uirn to a irifling incideot artsiog from Anne^s 
0«ar-«ighte<]ne88, quoted in her early life/ 

*^ Qpeen 'Annh Was of a middle stature,^ obtenres another contempo- 
rary,' ^ not j;^ peraonable and majeetic as her sister, queen Mary. Her 
^e was rather, comely than handsome; it seemed to nave a tincture of 
•oumesa in it; and for some years before she died, was rabicund^and 
Uoate(t. Her bones were small, her hands extremely beautiful, her voioe 
most ■lelodioQs, and her ear for music exquisite. She was brought 
Up in high ehnrch principles, but changed her parties according to her 
inte'rest. She was a scmpulous observer of the outward and visible 
forms of godliness and humility in public service— as, for instance, she 
reproved once the minister at \Vindsor Castle, for oflering her the sacra- 
ment before the clergy present had communicated, thus forgetting* her 
position and dignity as head of the church." 

If one of the bitterest of all her revilers, Horace Walpole, noay ht 
believed, queen Anne did not show reverence for the liturgy in her daily 
routine of private life. He says that when qaeen Anne rose, prayers 
were read while her ladies dressed her, for the purpose of saving time, 
in the adjoining room. Now ami then, the queen's ladies considered it 
proper to shut the door. One day, a very devout but unworldly chap- 
Jain being on dutVi he ceased reading when the door was shut, and to 
her great wrath the lady of the bed^amber found he was not further 
advanced in the service, when she opefaed the door of the queen's bed- 
room. ^Why did f^n stop?'' asked the lady, angrily. ^Becaose, 
■ladam," re|4ied the ^oncomjMromisinff clergyman, ^ I do not choose to 
whistle the word of God through a keyhole.'' Whiston, a man of se- 
vere but rather fantastical tendency of belief, is always mentioned as the 
person who made this remarkable rejoinder. The incident is attributed, 
by all but Horace Walpole, to queen Caroline, the consort of Greorge II.: 
and it is certain that Whiston was the chaplain of that queen, and not of 
queen Anne, who disliked him on a charge of Socinianism ; her govern- 
ment likewise brought him into some trouble on account of his works 
being considered derogatory to the veneration due to the holy Trinity. 
These circumstances totally acquit queen Anne of this widely known 
but undeserved stigma, which has been &stened on her memory by the 
wicked wit of Horace Walpole, who thought the story too good to be 
lost, and dared not give it to the right owner. Great ladies had in those 
days a bad custom of proceeding with the a&irs of the toilet during 
prayers, which was severely satirized in one of the old plays of that era, 
wh^re the fashionable belle is described preparing for her morning-toilet, 
by saying her prayers in bed to save time, while one maid put on her 
stockings, and the other read aloud the play-bilL 

The duchess of Marlborough acquits her royal mistress of all this 
reckless profanity at private praying, by abusing her as a ^ godly,.prayinf 
idiot," when in the seclusion of her chamber.' 

> Vol. X. obap. i Life of Mary II. mnd Anne, as prinoesaes. 

* Roger Coke's Detectioii, vol. iii. p. 303-6. 

* Coxe MS^ Brit Museam. Lord Daitmoiitliy in his Notea to BnrneC, repeats 
this term, which is besides onlj to be ibond among the MSS. of the duofaess. 
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^ Her life would have lasted longer,'' says anotheneontemponiry, who 
eannot forgive the harassed, worid-wearied queen for ^yipg at a political 
eritip, ^ if she had uot eaten so much — a propensity rio^^ derived from 
(ler father, king James, who was most abstemious, bi^t from lier mother* 
I say,'' continues Coke, *^she supped too much chocolate, and died 
monstrously fat, insomuch that the coffin wherein her remains were de- 
posited was almost square, and was bigger than that of the prii^e, her 
husband, who was known to be a (at, bulky man.'^ There ^r^ prints 
representing the qneen^s coffin, when placed by her husband in the Stuart 
vault.' If they may be depended upon, both Coke and Thoresby, who 
went to see the lying in state of queen Anne, have exaggerated whea 
they represent her coffin as a square every way. 

The queen's effigy in wax was certainly prepared for the purpose of 
being placed on her coffin. It is still in Westminster Abbey, and repre* 
tents her as a very tall as well as very stout woman. As it Is the only 
funeral memorial that remains of this queen-regnant, it ought not to ba 
destroyed. The antiquarian, Thoresby, followed the royal remains, and 
watched the final process which shut them from the world. ^ The lords- 
justices (lards of the regency) had resolved to bury the queen on Sun- 
day, the 22nd of August ; but as meantime they received letters from 
George I., with directions that her majesty's body should be interred 
with all the pomp and decency consistent with a private burial, the cere- 
mony took place on Tuesday, the 34tli, when she was buried in Henry 
Vll.'t chapel with great solemnity."' The difference implied by the 
terms public and private funeral seems to be thikt iHie latter took place at 
night or in the evening, by torch-light 

^ There bad been," observes Thoresby, ^ a new vault made on the 
tonth side of Henry VIl.'s chapel, in which the corpse of Charles II. 
and that of bis nephew, William HI., of queen Mary and prince George 
of DenmariL lie ; here the remains of queen Anne were deposited, and 
there being no more room left, the vault was bricked vp, having thus 
received the last sovereign of the royal name of Stnart that was ever 
destined to wear the regal garland of this realm." 

No monument, not so much as the simplest tablet marks the spot 
where queen Anne rests, nor could the humblest female pauper that ever 
breathed her last in a workhouse, repose less distinguished in death than 
this queen of Great Britain. 

The church of England owes her some memorbl, for she deprived 
herself of much personal pomp and magnificence in order to benefit the 
church, and she stands indubitably at the head of the short but illustrtoua 
list of proteetant founders. In ancient times, when a mcmastery or a 
college was endowed, the tomb of the founder was carefully preserved 
and gratefully regarded through succeeding ages ; but vainly may we ask 
for the monument of the foundress of the jaunty which amplified the 
scanty livings of that church, the clergy of which are (as often observed) 
the worst and the best paid of any in the world* 

* Crowl6*t Illustrmtioa of PeimMit't London. 

* Baa's Hiitoiy of the Bobellkm, p. 73. 
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Althoof h queen Anae was, before she departed this life, on friendly 
tenns with the king, of JPrtnce, she made no effort to affi>rd sepulture to 
(he uninterred bones .of her fiither, and that duty finally deTolvkl on a 
distant kinsman. In dot, the body of James II. remained unburied for a 
century after his daughter's death, and the circumstances regarding it form 
the last extraordinary inddenH in the history of the regal personages of 
the house of Stuart 

Lights were kept burning round the hearse of James IL tmtil the 
French revolution. How strange that Ihe bones of the stranger and the 
e|[ile in the land should be rererenced, when those of the royal per- 
sonages of France were disinterred and proianed ! The church of the 
Ben^ictines in the Faubourg St Jacques was desecrated, and turned into 
a cott^-spinning factory ; but when the revoluttonists opened Uie coffin 
of James II., they found the corpse entire, and in an extraordinary state 
of presenration. James had always been greatly beloved and revered in 
France, and, at the sight of his remains, tlie crowd were seized with 
supSntitious awe, and they defended them from thosePwIio would have 
destroyed them. The municipal authorities took possession of the 
hearse and body ; but the people crowding to 0ee them from all parts oi 
Paris, and beiag willing to pay for the sight, the functionaries charged 
from a sofM to a franc tor admission, and made the show of our king's 
corpse a pro&table concern. Will it be credited, that in the midst of Uie 
infidelity of the revolution, whispen went of miracles performed by the 
corpse of James JI. ? Kobespierre ordered the body to be buried, which 
was not done, but it was carefully and reverently preserved.^ 

When the allies came to Paris, in 1818, the body of the unfortunate 
James II. still remained above ground, and the strange circumstance 
being mentioned to George IV., he generously ordered Sie bones of his 
kinsman to be carried in funeral procession from Paris to St Germaina, 
and these interred in the church. Tbs long-delayed funeral of James 
II. then took place with ro3ral grandeur. No moumen of his lineage 
attended liis coffin on its return to St Germains, for his race had passed 
away ; yet his people followed him to the grave ; for most of the Eng- 
lish in Paris, setting aside all religious and political di^rences, attended 
the cortege, in the deepest mourning. The indications of respect were 
extraordinary. Every English person behaved as if following the coffin 
of a beloved sovereign, wno had died only the previous week. 

George IV. ordered a monument to be raised in the church of St Ger- 
mains to the memory of his unfortunate predecessor. It is of white, 
grey, and black marble, and, notwithstanding its simplicity, it possesses 
some elegance. An inscription in Latin marks the name and rank of 
the deceased, and the fact of his interment, in 1813.* James II. is the 

' The incideiUB here detailed and reduced to narrative, were carefully collected 
b/ personal inquiry from the traditions of Paris and of St Germains, and ftt>m 
the information of some family connexions of the anther who attended the lonf 
delayed faneral. 

*The singnlar /act that the corpse of James U. awaited burial dudogh tliS 
whole of the last century, is confirmed by many tourists. The anecdote, which 
is told, with so much malice, by Horace Walpole, alludes to the oircumttaaoe , 
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only British soTereign deceased between the year 1603 and 1813 to 
whom a Amend monament has been raised. So closes the last historical 
incident relating to our ancient royal line« 



POSTSCRIPT. 

As the following letter^ the only specimen from the pen of queen 
Anne in her girlhood, was still reposing inedited among the munimetits 
of the noble family to whose ancestress it was addressed when Vol. X. 
was printed, it is appended to the end of her life. 

¥miircEgg AvvB or TomK* to Laot Atblst, wivb or Sim Ailbit Atblbt.* 

The commencement of the letter consists of excuses for not baring 
written before. 

** Bruxenes [BrasseU], Sept 20. 

** /loof t^He a hall [I have been to see a ball] at the court incognito^ which I 
hkede verj well ; it was lo yery good order, and some dant^d well tnaught ; 
indeed, there wts Prince Yodenunt that danc'd extreamly well, as well ii not 
better than ethen the dnke of Monmouth or sir K ViUiers,' which I think is very 
ex/rordinary. Last night againe I was [/ have bttn] to see fytr works and bon* 
fyert^ which was to celebrate the king of Spain's weding; they were very well 
worth seeing indeed. All the people fuar are very «tt^ and azo^pt yon b^ 
othere ways to them they will be so to you. As for the town it is a great fine 
town. Methinks tho, the streets are not so clean as they are in Holland, yet 
they are not so dirty as ours ; they are very well paved, and very easy — they 
onely have od smells. My sister Issabella's lodgings and mine are much better 
than I expected, and so is all in this place. For our lodgings they wear all one ' 
great room, and now are divided with board into severall. 

^ My sister Issabella has a good bed-chamber, with a chimney In it ; there is a 
little bole to put by things, and between her room and mine there is an indif- 
erent room without a ohimney ; then mine is a good one with a chimney, which 
was made a purpose for me. I have a closet and a place for my trunks, and 
ther*i (there's) a little place where our women dine, and over that such anothere. 
I doubt I have quite tirdi out your patience, so that I will say no more, onely 
beg you to believe me to be what I realy am, and will be your very afiectlonate 
fitindtj Aamm, 

**Pray remember me very kindly to Sir Allin.** 

he says that, ^ when the duchess of Buckingham, the daughter of James II. by 
Catharine Sedley, came to Paris, she visited her fkther's hearse which contained 
his body. The monk who showed the chapel observed to her that the pall of 
the poor king was very shabby, in hopes she would have replaced it with a new 
one ;" but, to the extreme delight of Horace, the appeal was unavailing. 

> Holograph, the original being in the possession of the noble ikmily of Bathurst, 
the descendants of that of Apsley. The author has been &voured by the kind- 
ness of lady Oeorgiana Bathurst with a copy of this inedited letter of Anne. 

* Lady Apsley was the mother of lady Batharst, the wife of sir Benjamin 
Badiurst, treasurer of the household to the Princess Anne. Lady Bathurst was 
probably placed in the service of the princess Anne, as she mentions her as 
one of her earliest friends in a letter written when queen, in 1705. This lettei, 
the only one we can produce from the pen of Anne previous to her marriage, 
has been brought to light from family archives by the kindness of lady Georgiaiia 
Bathurst 

* Well known to the readers of these biographies as the brother of Elizabeth 
Yilliers, and master of the horse to the princess of Orange, and afterwards as 
lord Jersey. 

THB BUD. 
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